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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE VIBRATION 
OF THE BONES OF THE HEAD AND CHEST 
DURING SUSTAINED VOWEL SOUNDS* 


JAMES M. MULLENDORE 
University of Virginia 


FT anesoneia every person capable of 
speaking has discovered at some 
time that certain structures of his body 
vibrate when he talks. Singing teachers, 
speech teachers, and teachers of the deaf 
have often used this phenomenon in 
their instruction. However, a complete 
understanding of the nature of this vi- 
bration is not known even though sev- 
eral investigators have attempted to 
study it. 

Research upon this question, as upon 
other facets of the physical form of 
speech, has been rendered difficult by 
the complexity of the function itself. 
Since so many interrelated processes and 
functions comprise the human _ voice, 
tech- 
niques will not encompass the study of 
the composite 


and since present experimental 


and 
analysis of individual factors are neces- 


process, isolation 
sary. At the present time a fuller un- 
derstanding of the functions of the 
parts of the vocal mechanism is a basic 
requisite for a scientific and systematic 
approach to the total process of speech. 

A considerable portion of the pre- 
vious work in the field has dealt with 
two major problems: (1) the nature of 


*A condensation of a dissertation submitted 
as partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Northwestern 
University, June, 1948. The research was di- 
rected by Professor Paul Moore. 


vocal fold vibration, and (2) the reson- 
ance characteristics of the cavities of the 
vocal mechanism. A third approach to 
the study of the physical aspects of 
speech is represented by the present in- 
vestigation. It is an analysis of the vi- 
brations of the bones during the pro- 
duction of vowel sounds. 

estab- 
lished the fact that the bony structures 


Previous investigations have 
do vibrate during speech, probably in 
a pattern of How- 
ever, no earlier research has determined 


forced vibration. 


the vowel 
sounds at the various points on the 
framework of the chest. If 
number and intensities of 
the vowel partials could be determined, 


the wave composition of 
head and 
the relative 
it would provide a basis for specula- 
tion as to the effect of these vibrations 
on the total speech output. 

The purpose of this study, therefore, 
is to determine the nature of the wave 
composition and relative intensity of 
the vowel sounds of speech at various 
points on the bony framework of the 
head and chest, as shown by the electri- 
cal analysis of vibration patterns picked 
up by a contact microphone. 


I. BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 
Although relatively little research has 
been conducted upon framework vibra- 
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tion, there are many opinions in past 
and present literature concerning it. 
Most of the discussion has centered 
about two terms, resonance and forced 
vibration, which have been variously 
used to describe the phenomenon.* Four 
specific experimental studies, however, 
have provided a background for the 
present research. 

West,? reporting in 1926 upon a study 
of the nature of vocal fold vibrations, 
described a phase of his experiments in 
which he placed a stethoscope-like de- 
vice upon the “point of the thyroid 
cartilage” for the purpose of examining 
the pattern of vibration found at that 
level. His method revealed only the 
outline of the “double hump” vibration 
which he subsequently found in other 
phases of his research. Since he was not 
concerned with the effects of the thyroid 
cartilage upon the sound waves as re- 
corded, no further information from his 
study is applicable to the present work. 

The first experiment expressly design- 
ed to pick up and record the vibration 
pattern on the bones was reported in 
1927 by Simon and Keller.* They used 
a special carbon button stethoscope so 
constructed that it was sensitive only 
to contact vibrations and not to vibra- 
They 
found a general correspondence in fre- 


tions coming through the air. 


quency between the vibration of the 
bony areas and the cord tone, with 
slight variations which increased with 
the distance from the vocal cords. The 
frequency of the vibration of the bones 


1 For details see Mullendore, James M., “An 
Experimental Study of the Vibration of the 
Bones of the Head and Chest during Sustained 
Vowel Sounds,” Ph.D. Dissertation, Northwestern 
University, 1948. 

2 West, Robert, ‘““The Nature of Vocal Sounds,”’ 
Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, XII 
(Nov., 1926), 244-295. 


3Simon, Clarence T., and Keller, Franklin, 


“An Approach to the Problem of ‘Chest Reso- 


nance’, 
XIII (Nov., 1927), 432-439. 


Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, 


was found to be that of the fundamental 
of the cord tone. The major variation 
from the cord tone appeared to be in 
the number and _ intensity of the par- 
tials above the fundamental. 

In 1932, Wise* reported upon some 
experimentation on chest resonance per- 
formed the previous year by himself and 
two others. Their initial efforts were 
directed toward discovering the degree 
to which the various tissues of the body 
conducted sound. Using a tuning fork 
and a modification of a_ stethoscope, 
they placed the vibrating tuning fork 
against one point on the body and lis- 
tened to the sound through the stetho- 
scope applied at another point. Through 
their subjective aural judgments they 
were able to report the observation that 
all forms of human tissue conduct vibra- 
tions. However, they observed differ- 
ences in conductile efficiency among the 
various tissues. 

One of the most interesting experi- 
mental approaches to the nature and 
extent of the chest vibration during 
speech was made by Lindsley® in an in- 
vestigation of the psycho-physical deter- 
minants of voice quality. Using a vibra- 
tion microphone and amplifier he de- 
termined the approximate pattern of 
the vibrations, recorded them, and by 
means of a mixing panel, superimposed 
them upon the air-conducted sounds of 
speech. Thus, he was able to observe 
the results of adding the chest vibra- 
tions to the normal pattern of speech. 
He discovered that some voices were im- 
proved by this technique as determined 
by subjective judgments of the quality. 
He concluded, moreover, that the pat- 
tern was one of forced vibration. 

To summarize the earlier research it 


4 Wise, Claude M., “Chest Resonance,” OJS, 
XVIII (June, 1932), 446-452. 

5 Lindsley, C. F., “Psychophysical Determi- 
nants of Voice Quality,” Ph.D. Dissertation, 
University of Southern California, 1934. 
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may be said that, while there is some 
evidence of resonance in the thoracic 
area, it would seem to be confined to 
the: tracheo-bronchial passageway which 
possesses the characteristics necessary for 
a resonator. Moreover, there is no doubt 
that the walls of the chest vibrate. And 
finally, the recent consensus and the 
results of the research cited seemed to 
confirm the fact that the phenomenon 
observed was forced vibration rather 
than the result of resonance. 


II. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


A. Method 


The equipment and methods employ- 
ed in the research of earlier investigators 
possessed limitations which prevented a 
more complete examination of the prob- 
lem and which left many pertinent ques- 
tions unanswered. Thus, the present in- 
vestigation, employing a somewhat dif- 
ferent experimental approach and more 
recently developed equipment, was de- 
signed to explore portions of the prob- 
lem where the results of previous experi- 
ments were inconclusive, particularly 
in respect to the extent to which the 
vowel spectra are transmitted through 
the framework of the head and chest. 

Preliminary investigation and experi- 
mentation indicated that electrical 
analysis of vowel sounds recorded direct- 
ly from various points on the framework 
of the head and chest would vield data 
permitting a relatively complete and 
significant analysis in terms of the ob- 
jectives of the study. Therefore, this 
method was used. 


B. Apparatus 
The experimental phase of the study 
required the following major items of 
equipment: 
1. Brush “Soundmirror” magnetic tape 
recorder, Model BK4o3. 
This’ instrument, which records on a 


narrow paper or plastic metallic-coated 
tape, was used for all the necessary re- 
cording during the experiment because 
it provided a relatively flat and noise- 
free response and also because it could 
be readily modified for the specific re- 
quirements of the study as described 
later. 

2. General Radio sound 
Model 760A. 


The use of this instrument made pos- 


analyzer, 


sible the analysis and measurement of 
the partials in the recorded vowel 
sounds, and thus provided a considera- 
ble portion of the raw data reported 
below. 

g. General Radio sound level meter, 

Model 759B. 

Because of its value in providing an 
instantaneous measurement of the inten- 
sity level of sound, this device was used 
both as a guide for the subjects at the 
recording stage and as a method for 
securing data in one of the final experi- 
mental steps. 

4. Maico audiometer, Model D5. 

In this experiment the audiometer 
was used to provide a stimulus tone at a 
constant frequency which guided the 
subjects during their production of the 
vowels. 

5. Turner contact microphone, Model 
MM. 

The contact microphone was sub- 
stituted for the conventional micro- 
phones when it was necessary to record 
vibrations from a surface. This instru- 
ment consisted of a metal housing about 
two inches long, one inch wide, and five- 
eighths of an inch high with a volume 
(or sensitivity) control on the top. The 
bottom, which was flat and covered with 
a thin sheet of rubber, contained the 
contact point which picked up the vi- 
brations of the surface upon which it 
was placed. The microphone was sub- 
jected to a series of tests in order to de- 
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termine its approximate response. It 
was found to possess a more limited 
range of response than the better air- 
conduction crystal microphones, but was 
deemed adequate for the experiment. 
C. Procedure 

1. Choice of Experimental Factors 

In order to provide a sufficiently wide 
range of observations, it was necessary 
to consider the criteria for selection of 
material within three groups of experi- 
mental factors: (1) the human  sub- 
jects, (2) the vowel sounds, and (3) 
the points upon the framework from 
which the recordings were to be made. 

Since individual differences were 
minor rather than major considerations 
in the investigation, it was decided that 
five adult male subjects, selected on the 
basis of similarities in voice and_phy- 
sique, would be used. This number was 
considered sufficient because each subject 
was to make eighty-eight individual re- 
cordings, as described below. 

Eight vowel sounds—[i],[1],fe].[l], 
fa], [>], [cv], [u]—were selected. These 
were chosen because: (a) they offered 
the widest possible range of differences in 
wave composition, (b) they are easily 
pronounced as pure vowels rather than 
diphthongs, and (c) they are relatively 
easy to distinguish from one another. 

The ten experimental framework con- 
tact points chosen were: (1) the bridge 
of the nose, (2) the lateral inferior 
margin of the mandible, (3) the lamina 
of the thyroid cartilage, (4) the eighth 
cervical vertebra, (5) the medial end 
of the clavicle, (6) the superior end of 
the corpus sterni, (7) the inferior end 
of the corpus sterni, (8) the fifth rib, 
immediately lateral to the sternum, (9) 
the skull, medial superior position, and 
(10) the mastoid process. 

2. Recording the Vowel Sounds 

Using the magnetic tape recorder to 
which was attached the contact micro- 


phone (with its volume control turned 
up to maximum sensitivity throughout 
the experiment), all eight of the vowels 
were recorded at each of the contact po- 
sitions for every subject. In addition, 
each subject was required to record 
each of the vowels through a conven- 
tional air-conduction microphone _ to 
serve as a comparison series for the ex- 
periment. Thus, the raw data consisted 
of eighty-eight sounds for each subject, 
comprising all eight vowels at each po- 
sition, including the comparison (or 
control), for the phase of the experi- 
ment concerned with wave composition. 


To obtain a sufficient sample of sound 
for analysis it was necessary for the 
vowel to be prolonged for approximately 
seven seconds. In order to limit the 
range of pitch variaton during this time, 
and also from vowel to vowel, the sub- 
jects were guided by listening to the 
128 cycle tone from the audiometer. In 
order to maintain a relatively constant 
loudness level the sound level meter 
was placed in such a position that the 
subjects were able to watch its dial and 
detect any tendency toward variation. 

The only modification in the method 
of using the magnetic tape recorder, 
other than the substitution of the con- 
tact for the air-conduction microphone, 
was that the recorder was stopped after 
each vowel had been recorded and the 
tape was marked in such a way that each 
vowel and position could be identified 
for later use. 

Four of the subjects were available 
for a second phase of the experimenta- 
tion, a study of the relative intensity 
of the sounds present at each of the 
Three 
vowels, [i], [a], and [u], comprised the 
stimuli during this part of the work. 


experimental contact positions. 


The recording procedure was similar to 
that described above except for two fea- 
tures: (1) The volume control of the 
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recorder was turned to full volume and 
held constant for the entire experiment. 
(2) Each vowel was recorded at every po- 
sition with exactly the same air-conduc- 
tion intensity. Assuming a reasonably 
linear relationship between the intensi- 
ties of the original sounds and the in- 
tensities of the same sounds reproduced 
by the recorder, then, the major varia- 
ble for each of the vowels was the dif- 
ference in the intensity of the frame- 
work vibration at each of the contact 
microphone positions. Because, in this 
experiment, it was impossible to equate 
the responses of the air- and bone-con- 
duction microphones, no attempt was 
made to discover the absolute relation- 
ship between the two types of sound, 
important as it may be. 


g. Analyzing the Vowel Sounds 

To obtain vowel sounds which could 
be presented continuously for the time 
needed for electrical analysis, the tape 
was cut into lengths of approximately 
214 feet and the ends were joined so 
that endless belts were formed. Each of 
these loops contained one of the vowel 
sounds previously recorded. Two metal 
reels (the size used to hold fifty feet of 
8mm. motion picture film) were ob- 
tained. The center portion of each reel 
was covered with a strip of rubber to 
provide sufficient traction to pull the 
tape. These reels were substituted for 
the large reels usually used on the re- 
corder, and the belts of tape were 
threaded around the reels, through the 
playback head, and around the capstan 
for replaying. The tone control was 
adjusted for maximum high frequency 
response; the playback volume control 
was turned to a midway position where 
previous tests had revealed that the ex- 
traneous noises of the recorder were at 
a minimum. 

The sound analyzer was connected 


directly to the output terminal of the 


Soundmirror for the analysis of the 
wave composition of the vowels, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to use the instru- 
ment’s loudspeaker. For each sound the 
sensitivity of the analyzer was adjusted 
so that the strongest partial registered 
100°%, sound pressure, or zero decibels, 
on the meter. The analysis was carried 
up to 7,500 c.p.s., the upper limit of 
the analyzer, and the components of the 
tones were charted. This procedure was 
followed in the analysis of each of the 
eight vowel sounds produced by the five 
subjects at the ten experimental contact 
positions, as well as the air-conducted 
comparison series, a total of 440 individ- 
ual vowel analyses in all. 

For the completion of the second 
phase of the experiment, the tabulation 
of the relative intensity levels of the 
vowels at the various microphone posi- 
tions, the sound level meter was substi- 
tuted for the sound analyzer. Since the 
intensity level measurement of each 
seconds 
rather than the five to fifteen minutes 


vowel required only a_ few 


necessary for the wave composition 
analysis, it was unnecessary to cut the 
tape and make the loops described in 
the previous phase of the experiment. 
Thus, the magnetic tape recorder was 
used for playback in the conventional 
manner with the tone control set for 
maximum high frequency response and 
the volume control half-full. The loud- 
speaker of the recorder was turned on. 
The microphone of the sound level 
meter was placed two feet from, and di- 
rectly in front of, this loudspeaker. The 
equipment was placed in a quiet booth 
As the 


vowel sounds were played their intensity 


used for audiometric testing. 
levels were measured by the sound level 
meter and charted by the observer. The 
results were then subjected to statistical 
analysis. 
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III. 


The experimental findings must be 
discussed under two general headings: 
(1) the wave composition of the vowel 
sounds, and (2) the intensity of the 
sounds at the various contact points. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENTATION 


A. Wave Composition of the Vowel 
Sounds 


1. Findings and Utility of the Control 
(Comparison) Analyses 

The analysis of the vowel sounds, as 
recorded through the crystal microphone 
with which the Soundmirror was equip- 
ped, served several purposes, the most 
important of which was to provide a 
satisfactory set of standards with which 
the other experimental results could be 
compared. 

Although vowel spectra tend to vary 
somewhat from person to person for any 
given vowel, each vowel tends to contain 
certain distinctive concentrations of 
energy at one or more points along the 
frequency range by means of which it 
may be recognized. These characteristics 
were observable in the recordings of the 
five subjects in this experiment, and 
were similar to the findings reported in 
previous studies of the vowels. (See 
Table I) . Hence, it was assumed that the 
method and techniques used in the 
study were capable of producing reason- 
ably valid results. Any marked differ- 


ences noted in the _ bone-conducted 
sound could, therefore, be attributed to 
the change from air to bone conduction. 

It should be noted that the greatest 
variation in percent of sound pressure 
among the subjects for any one partial 
was in the strength of the fundamental, 
and the widest variations in this respect 
occurred on the vowels [i] and [a]. 

The upper limit of measurable par. 
tials was 7,000 c.p.s., an indication of 
the frequency range of the magnetic 
tape recorder itself. 


2. Results of the Analysis of Bone- 
Conducted Vowels 


a. General Observations 

A general inspection of the results of 
the experimental analyses made _ possi- 
ble several observations in regard to 
the findings. 

In the first place, measurable partials 
were found in the experimental analyses 
as high as 5,000 c.p.s., but not in great 
strength (or proportionate strength by 
comparison with the controls) above 
3,000 c.p.s. It appeared that the lower 
the frequency the better the sound is 
conducted through the bones. 

Second, an examination of the spectra 
for each of the vowels revealed a simi- 
larity in energy distribution, especially 
from the third partial upward, to that 
found in the controls. (See Table II). 


TABLE I 


LOCATIONS OF THE MAjor ENERGY CONCENTRATIONS OF THE Eicur Stimutus VOwELs 


ON THE CONTROL (AIR-CONDUCTION) ANALYSES. 














(FUNDAMENTAL = 128 C.p.s.) 
Vowel Low Freq. (100% S. P.) High Freq. % &. Pressure 
i 250-300 2300-2600 25 
I 375-400 2100-2300 23 
f 500-550 1700-2000 23 
x 650-800 1400-1600 20 
a 650-750 1500 8 
fe) 500-700 2200-2400 6 
y 375-500 2000-2200 7 


u 250-300 


2000 2 
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ed From these similarities in the distribu- conducted sounds require an examina- 
to tion of the energy and the consequent tion from two points of view: (a) the 
on. differences from vowel to vowel, it may differences from vowel to vowel, and 
est be deduced that a means of discriminat-- (h) the differences from one micro- 
ire ing between the various sounds existed. phone position to another. 

ial It seems fair also to say that, to some 

al, extent at least, the framework tends (1). Spectrum Changes from Vowel 
ect to “speak” the vowels, rather than re- to Vowel 


spond merely to the frequency of the The variations from vowel to vowel 


ar: fundamental. consisted of changes in the frequency 
of 
tic TABLE II 


NATURE OF THE ENERGY CONCENTRATION OF THE EIGHT STIMULUS VOWELS 
. AT THE EXPERIMENTAL LOCATIONS (THYROID EXCEPTED). 














(FUNDAMENTAL FREQUENCY = 128) 
Vowel Maximum Percent Sound Pressure Any Location 
of 128 256 384 512 640 768 896 1000-1500 1500-2000 2000-- 
ssi- i 100 100 2r 16 9 5 7 3 4 
- I 100 100 50 50 9 5 5 A 8 
© 100 100 100 100 30 9 5 6 7 4 
ze 100 100 45 20 100(1) 13 9 6 10 10 
als a 100 100 35 22 35 50 30 10 4 2 
‘Ses 5 100 100 25 50 25 22 16 10 2 3 
eat 17 100 100 go 58 20 10 10 20 2 3 
by u 100 100 50 20 16 8 5 2 1 1 
ove 
ver ™ a . e ; . 
d > < . 4 . as cen- 
"f \ third observation is that, with the ranges in which the energy was concen 
possible exception of the results from trated. In the higher frequencies (above 
the thyroid location, the experimental 1,000 c.p.s.) it was found that, for ex- 
tra ; - . , : 
; microphone position results for any ample, in the case of the [i] vowel, the 
mi- . me 
given vowel were more similar to one greatest strength was present between 
lly 2 . = 
na another than to the control (air-con- 2,000 and 2,700 cycles with the peak near 
lat . 





duction) results for that vowel. Hence, 
it may be suggested with a fair degree 
of probability that bone tissue may tend 
to respond similarly to vibrations no 
matter where it is located, and that the 
framework may tend to vibrate as a 
whole. 

Still a fourth tenable generalization is 
that individual differences from subject 
to subject were less apparent in the 
bone-conducted sounds than in the air- 
conducted vowels. 


b. Specific Features of Bone-conducted 
Vowels 
The peculiar aspects of the bone- 


2,000. In the air-conducted [i] vowel 
the energy peak was located some 400 
c.p.s. higher, although the general con- 
centration was in the same area. And 
similarly, on each of the other so-called 
“high, front’ vowels it was possible to 
detect the high frequency characteris- 
tics by which auditory discrimination 
was made possible. The one apparent 
difference resulting from the reduced 
conduction of the high frequencies 
through the framework was a seeming 
shift of the energy peaks slightly down- 
ward from the frequencies of the con- 
trols. However, each shift appeared to 
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be to a lower overtone of the fundamen- 


tal rather than to an inharmonic. 
On the [zx] vowel the experimental 
results shadowed the controls with a 
generally steady high frequency energy 
concentration extending from 1,100 to 
2,200 ¢c.p.s., and with a slight peak at 
.,00. But the percent of sound pres- 
sure on the experimentals ranged from 
five to ten percent, or approximately 
one-half that of the air-conducted sounds 
for those frequencies. 

At the experimental contact points 
the fa], [o], [uv], and 


[u] showed no significant concentration 


other vowels, 
of energy above 1,000 cycles although 
measurable partials were present. But 
the same was also true for the controls 
to a very considerable extent. Hence, 
again the spectra of the bone-conducted 
vowel sounds appeared to be “shadows” 


of the 


corresponding — air-conducted 


vowels. 

With comparatively few exceptions 
the highest concentrations of energy 
(100°,, sound pressure) were found in 
the first and second partials of the ex- 
perimental except for the 
sounds recorded at the thyroid level, 
which corresponded more closely to the 
controls. 


analyses, 


A brief summary of the differences 
among the vowel sounds as analyzed 
from the locations on the head and chest 
might be given by saying that they 
sound to the normal ear much as one 
would imagine the air-conducted vowels 
would sound to an individual with a 
hearing loss beginning at about 500 
cycles and becoming progressively more 
severe through the higher frequencies. 
That is, they may be discriminated but 
not without Figuratively, the 
framework would seem to speak the 


vowels, but with a muffled voice. 


error. 


The problem of whether the wave 
pattern on the framework was resonance 


or forced vibration was reopened by the 
discovery of the differences in the wave 
composition of air- and bone-conducted 
vowel sounds and by the revelation of 
the similarities in the wave composition 
of the various bone-conducted vowels. 
To investigate this further the air and 
bone recordings for each subject 
were compared to discover whether the 
bones seemed to add any frequencies of 
their own. This, however, did not ap- 
pear to be the case for the bone spectra, 
like the air spectra, tended to follow a 
harmonic When funda- 
128 the 
higher frequency components of each 


pattern. the 


mental frequency was C.p.S., 
corresponded with the overtone pattern, 
256, 384, 512, 640, etc. The differences 
observed in the spectra from vowel to 
vowel appeared to be in the nature of 
a reinforcement of one partial or an 
other of the cord tone as a result of the 
contributions of the resonance cavities. 
Since the framework responded more 
vigorously in most cases to the funda 
mental than to the overtones, it may be 
implied that the bone vibration is more 
a product of vocal fold vibration than 
of the cavity resonance contributions. 
The evidence, then, confirm 
the prevailing opinion that the phe- 
nomenon 


seems to 


under obser ation is forced 


vibration rather than resonance. 


(2). Spectrum Characteristics at Vari- 
ous Locations on the Framework 
Some of the most important observa- 
tions in the experiment were derived 
from an analysis of the spectra of the 
sounds recorded by the contact micro- 


phone from different 


places on the 
framework. 

From this point of view certain gener- 
alizations appear warranted; First, there 
were observable differences in the vowel 
spectra recorded at different points on 


the framework. Second, at any particu- 
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lar point on the framework of the head 
or chest the effects upon all vowels ap- 
peared to be about the same, and were 
reasonably consistent from subject to 
subject. And third, differences both in 
wave composition and intensity  (dis- 
cussed in a later section) were present 
according to the location. 

When the vowels were recorded by 
placing the contact microphone against 
the thyroid cartilage, the pattern of the 
strength of the first seven partials was 
found to correspond closely to that 
found in the recordings of the air-con- 
ducted vowel sounds. That is, the great- 
est strength was found not just in the 
first or second partial, but in any one of 
the first seven, depending upon the 
vowel being analyzed. 

The thoracic contact points, on the 
other hand, produced spectra in all sub- 
jects considerably different from those 
found at the thyroid level. The peculiar 
aspect of the chest vibration was the ten- 
dency in all vowels for the maximum 
strength to reside in the fundamental. 
Except for the fact that the vertebral 
position seemed to have a lower high 
frequency limit than the others, there 
were no important differences from one 
position to another in wave composition. 
An implication here would seem to be 
that the framework of the chest vibrates 
as a whole, that is, its response to forced 
vibration is similar throughout. Fur- 
thermore, differences in vibration  pat- 
terns which could be attributed to in- 
dividual differences in chest structures 
among the subjects did not appear to 
be present. More than the fundamental 
was present at every point on the chest. 
Frequencies as high as 3,000 c.p.s. were 
present although, as previously noted, 
not in full strength. But there were 
enough differences in the relative 
strengths of the higher partials from 
vowel to vowel to provide a basis for 


some degree of auditory discrimination. 

Unlike the thoracic contact points 
where the spectra bore marked similar- 
ity from point to point, the head did 
not appear to respond as a unit. Hence, 
certain of these locations must be treated 
individually. 

The contact point at the midline on 
the top of the skull produced spectra 
which, from 500 cycles upward, were 
markedly similar to those on the thorax. 
But maximum energy was found in both 
the first and second partials with varia- 
tions from one. to the other which ap- 
peared to be related both to the subject 
and the vowel being tested. 

The pattern found on the lateral edge 
of the mandible, on the other hand, 
more closely resembled the characteris- 
tics found at the thyroid level than at 
the thoracic level. However, the findings 
from subject to subject were less consis: 
tent and the vibrations above 1,000 ¢.p.s. 
were very weak at this point. Practically 
none of the high frequency character- 
istics of [i] or [1] was present. 

At the other two head positions, the 
bridge of the nose and the mastoid 
process, the results differed from those 
discussed above. Moreover, there was a 
great similarity in response between 
these two points. To describe this re- 
sponse it must first be noted that in 
both, as at the top of the head, the 
greatest energy was found in the funda- 
mental and first overtone. But, from 
1,500 to 3,000 cycles, the partials were 
generally stronger than in any of the 
other experimental positions (with the 
exception of some cases at the thyroid), 
though considerably weaker and_ less 
numerous than on the controls. It 
would seem, then, that the vibratory 
characteristics of the bones themselves 
cause variations in the nature of the 
pattern of forced vibration, with the 
thinner, lighter bones being more re- 
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sponsive to the higher frequencies. The 
nasal and mastoid areas, too, are rela- 
tively devoid of muscle or fatty tissue 
which would act to damp out the bone 
vibrations. 

g. Summary on Wave Composition 

To recapitulate briefly, it was found 
that all the points on the framework 
which were studied vibrated during the 
production of the vowel sounds. The 
vibrations at all points consisted of con- 
siderably more than the fundamental 
and the nature of the vibration varied 
from point to point. The pattern, wnich 
appeared to be one of forced vibration, 
was sufficiently complex at all points to 
provide a reasonable, though far from 
perfect, basis for discrimination of the va- 
rious Individual differences 
among the bone vibration characteristics 
(for wave composition) of the five sub- 


vowels. 


jects used did not appear to be sig- 
nificant. Wave composition differences 
in the bone-conducted sounds from that 
of the air-conducted sounds were readi- 
ly apparent. 


B. Intensity of the Vowel Sounds up- 
on the Framework 

The investigation of intensity was lim- 
ited to those aspects which could be most 
directly related to the previously dis- 
cussed material and which could be 
treated by utilizing essentially the same 
types of equipment as the earlier study. 

Specifically, the purpose of this phase 
of the experiment was to obtain an esti- 
mate of the relative intensity levels of 
the bone vibration at the points previ- 
ously selected and to discover the exist- 
ing relationships from subject to sub- 
ject, vowel to vowel, and position to po 
sition in terms of the 
tions. Because it 
equate the responses of the air- and bone- 
conduction microphones no analysis of 
the relative intensity of air- and bone- 


loudness varia- 


was impossible to 
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conducted sound was made, although 
the importance of this relationship can. 
not be minimized. 

Since three stimulus vowels, [i], [a], 
and [u], were used in the study of inten- 
sity, the first answer sought was to the 
question of whether these vowels were 
transmitted to any given point on the 
framework at different relative levels of 
loudness. The answer was revealed by 
conducting a rank correlation for each 
subject of the relative intensity levels at 
each of the ten microphone positions for 
the three vowels. Thus, e.g., for sub- 
ject one, a statistical comparison of the 
intensity rankings of the various micro- 
phone positions between [i] and [a], 
[a] and [ul], and [i] and [u] was ob- 
tained. Only two of all the correlations 
failed to reach the 1% (.708) 
(See Table III) Hence, it 
may be stated that a specified subject 


level of 
confidence. 


tends to produce similar relative inten- 
sity readings for each vowel at any given 
microphone position. It may be implied, 
then, that the facility of vibration trans- 
mission through the framework is not 
primarily a function of the spectrum 
characteristics of a vowel sound. 


TABLE Ill 


CORRELATIONS OF THE RELATIVE INTENSITY RANK 


INGS OF THE TEN EXPERIMENTAL MICROPHONE 
POSITIONS FROM VOWEL TO VOWEL IN A 


GIvEN SuBJECT. 








Subject Vowel: ta iu au 
1 75 .867 -745 
2 697 806 594 
8 758 939 -782 
{ 849 .746 788 








Because it was necessary to consider 
three sets of factors (subjects, vowels, 
and locations) in the computations, a 
three-way analysis of variance was utiliz- 
ed to provide three additional observa- 
tions. 
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The first interaction considered was 
that of the vowel and the microphone 
position. The F ratio (1.72) of this in- 
teraction was not significant.° This was 
interpreted to indicate that the location 
of the microphone rather than the vowel 
must determine the intensity of the 
sound recorded from any given subject. 

The second relationship studied was 
the variation in absolute intensity among 
the subjects for any given vowel sound. 
This F ratio (3.99) was significant at 
the 5% level of confidence. From the 
results of these computations it may be 
stated that variations in the intensity of 
the framework vibration from one sub- 
ject to another may be expected with- 
out regard to the vowel used. This 
variation was found for all three of the 
vowels. Thus, the absolute intensity 
level at a given location for a specified 
vowel appears to be a function of the 
subject. 

The third interaction concerned the 
relationship of the microphone positions 
and the subjects. The F ratio here 


(3.42) was significant at the 1% 


level 
of confidence. The conclusion from the 
data is that a specified microphone lo- 
cation characteristically gives different 
absolute intensity readings for different 
subjects, or, simply, the intensity of the 
sound at a given framework location de- 
pends upon the subject. These results 
tend to substantiate further the inter- 
pretation of the results of the interac 
tion above, and provide an added indica- 
tion of the changes in the strength of the 
vibration pattern from one individual 
to another. 

A final treatment of the data consisted 
of an inspection of the intensity rankings 
of the ten microphone locations for the 
four subjects and the three stimulus 
vowels. Despite considerable variation 


6 Snedecor, G. W., Statistical Methods (Ames, 
Iowa, 1946), Table of F distribution. 


és 


from subject to subject in the recorded 
intensity levels, the rank of the various 
microphone positions according to inten- 
sity was highly consistent, not only from 
vowel to vowel in the same subject as 
indicated above, but also from one sub- 
ject to another. Hence, it was appar- 
ent that a composite ranking would pre- 
sent a reasonably accurate picture of 
the intensity relationships of the various 
locations. (See Table IV) 


TABLE IV 


ComposirE RANK OF INTENSITY AT THE TEN 
MICROPHONE POSITIONS. 








Intensity Rank Microphone Location 


eee Thyroid cartilage 


2 ....Mandible 

3 eee Nose 

{ Top of head 

‘ro ee Clavicle 

6 Vertebra 

DSc owick Fike eateanane Sternum (sup. end) 
8 Sternum (inf. end) 
9 ...Mastoid 
10 ee ....Rib (fifth) 








The greatest relative intensity was 
found at the thyroid cartilage. Although 
the absolute intensity at this position 
varied from person to person and from 
vowel to vowel, another microphone po- 
sition in a given series ranked above 
the thyroid in only one instance, and 
that difference was so slight that it was 
easily within the range of experimental 
error. In spite of the fact that the rel- 
ative intensity rank of the thyroid cart- 
ilage location was not unexpected, the 
rather wide variation in absolute inten- 
sity readings presented a problem for 
further study. One suggested implica- 
tion is that the supra-glottal resonating 
cavities have a considerable and varied 
effect upon intensity from subject to 
subject ané vowel to vowel. 


The head positions on the framework 
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(mandible, nose, top of head) appeared 
to vibrate more vigorously than the thor- 
acic framework points. Since this can- 
not be satisfactorily explained in terms 
of their relative the 
larynx alone, two further factors should 


distances from 


be noted: (1) the head has less muscu- 
lar tissue than the thoracic area, hence 
the damping effect would be less, and 
(2) the head contact points are closer 
than the thoracic locations to the cavi- 
ties through which the vowel sounds 
travel during their passage to the oute1 
air. It is paradoxical, however, that the 
fourth contact point on the head, the 
mastoid process, vibrated at a markedly 
intensity. This that, 
where a considerable thickness of bone 


lower suggests 
is present, the structure is less respon- 
sive to mechanical shaking such as that 
which occurs during speech. 

An analysis of the intensity rank of the 
thoracic contact points indicated that 
they responded less strongly than all the 
head locations except the mastoid con- 
tact, despite the fact that at least two 
of them (clavicle and superior end of 
sternum) were closer to the larynx than 
two of the four points on the head. 
However, among the thoracic areas them- 
selves the intensity ranking displayed a 
consistent relationship to the distance 
from the larynx, i.e., the less the dis- 
tance to the larynx the more intense the 
vibration. 

To summarize the intensity findings 
briefly, it may be stated that measurable 
variations in the intensity of the frame- 
work vibration were present among the 
various locations studied for all subjects, 
with the 
the 


head vibration intense 
that 
significant variation in the absolute in- 
tensity of the 
from subject to subject even though the 


more 


than thoracic; there was a 


bone-conducted sound 


air-conducted sound intensity was held 
constant for all; and that, at any given 


position, the relative intensity did not 
seem to depend upon which of the three 
vowels was used. 

IV. 


The validity of the results of the ex- 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 
periment must be considered in terms of 
the limitations of both the equipment 
and the subjects employed. The record- 
er and contact microphone, though the 
best available for adaptation to such an 
experiment, were somewhat limited in 
their response. ‘Therefore, modifications 
or extensions of the findings might be 
anticipated when improved equipment 
is developed. The conditions imposed 
upon the human subjects during the 
recording have been described previous- 
ly. Although exacting controls were em- 
ployed, certain deviations which may 
have affected the results almost certainly 
occurred. It has been assumed that the 
relatively large number of individual 
vowel samples obtained, especially for 
the wave composition analyses, served to 
reduce this source of error. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


the bony frame- 


work of the human body 


1. The vibration of 
which 0c- 
curs during the production of sus- 
tained vowels seems to be a forced 
vibration resulting from the move- 
ments of the vocal folds and carried 
from them to the various structures. 
2. All spectra for the eight vowels stud- 
ied by means of the vibration pickup 
contain from 


nine to twenty-four 


measurable partials. Furthermore, 
in 349 of the 400 spectra most of the 
energy (100° sound pressure) was 
the 


overtone. 


concentrated in fundamental 


and _ first The remaining 
spectra, most of which were analyses 
of sounds from the mandibie or thy- 
roid cartilage, showed major energy 


concentrations variously in the sec- 
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ond, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 


overtones. 


.The spectrum of any given vowel 


as found by means of the contact 
microphone at all points except the 
thyroid cartilage differs considerably 
from the spectrum of the same vowel 
obtained with the airborne micro- 
phone. The differences may be stated 
as: (1) less total energy in the bone- 
conducted sounds; (2) comparative- 
ly less energy in the partials in the 
vowels 


bone-conducted above 500 


cycles. 


. Despite the differences noted in (3) 


above, the energy concentrations in 
the bone vibrations, except for the 
the point of maximum energy, tend- 
ed to coincide with’ those found in 


corresponding air-conducted vowels. 


. The bone vibration spectra for a giv- 


en vowel obtained from all contact 
points exhibit considerable similari- 
itv, indicating common vibratory 
characteristics for the bony tissues of 
the head and chest insofar as the 
wave composition of the conducted 


sound is concerned. 


). The marked similarities of the spec- 


tra for the chest contact points indi- 
cate that the thoracic framework may 
tend to vibrate as a unit. 


. The spectra from the nose and mas- 


toid contact points contain partials 
above 1,000 c.p.s. which are from five 
to fifteen percent (sound pressure) 
stronger than the comparable partials 
found in the thoracic 


contact loca- 


tion spectra. 


. The results from the nose and mas- 


toid contact points indicate that the 
mass and density of the bone at any 
point, rather than the proximity uf 
a framework point to a resonance cav- 
itv of the vocal mechanism, may de- 
termine to some extent its vibratory 


10. 


fir 
tr< 
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response (in terms of wave composi- 
tion) to a stimulus vowel. 

. The proximity of the framework 
contact point to the larynx is more 
important in determining the inten- 
sity than the wave composition of the 
bone vibration. 


When the three vowels, [i|, [a], and 
[uj, are considered, there is no sig- 
nificant difference in the relative in- 
tensity level of the framework vibra- 
tion from one vowel to another at a 

given location on any subject; hence, 
the location of the microphone rather 
than the stimulus vowel determines 
the intensity of the sound recorded 
from any given subject. 

. Variations in the intensity of the 
framework vibration from one sub- 
ject to another may be expected with- 
out regard to the vowel used. 

. The rank according to the intensity 
of the framework vibration of the 

ten experimental locations tends to 

be relatively constant from subject 
to subject. The intensity rank char- 


acteristics of the 


various locations 


may be stated as 


follows: (1) the 
intensity is greatest at the thyroid 
cartilage; (2) the head 
(mandible, nose, top of head) vi- 


positions 


brate more intensely than the thor- 
acic locations (clavicle, vertebra, ster- 
num, rib); and (3) the intensity at 
the mastoid location is less than at 


any point except the rib. 


. The intensity level of the bone vibra- 

tion, while primarily dependent up- 
on the distance of a given location 
from the larynx, is also determined 
to some extent by the proximity of 
the framework point to a resonating 
cavity of the vocal mechanism. 


The present experiment produced the 
st quantitative evaluation of the spec- 
1 present during vowel sounds on the 
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framework of the body. It was designed 
particularly to provide a basis for fur- 
ther study in this area. Future examina- 
tions of wave composition should be 
made with matched air- and bone-con- 
duction microphones recording the same 
stimulus vowel simultaneously to facil- 
itate the comparison of the air- and 
An 


number of contact points and subjects 


bone-conducted sounds. increased 
should be used for additional verifica- 


tion of the data with individual differ- 


ences becoming the focal point of at- 
tention. 

Perhaps the most important single 
problem posed but not answered by the 
reported study is that of the absolute 
intensity level of the bone vibration as 
measured by the contribution of its wave 
patterns to the air surrounding the body. 
From the data reported it is possible 
to say that a contribution of this type 
appears probable, although it could 
not be accurately measured by the 
method used. 








THE EFFECTS OF A COURSE IN ARGUMENTATION 
ON CRITICAL THINKING ABILITY* 


WINSTON L. BREMBECK 


University of Wisconsin 


HIS is the second of a series of studies 

designed to investigate experimental- 
ly the effects of training in argumentation 
and debating on critical thinking ability. 
William S. Howell’ studied the effects 
of inter-school debating on the critical 
thinking ability of high school students. 
The present investigation measures the 
effects of a semester's course in angumen- 
tation on the critical thinking ability of 
college students. 

Teachers of argument long have claim- 
ed that their course fosters critical think- 
ing, yet there has been little experiment- 
al evidence to support the statement. 
This study seeks to test the validity of 
this claim. 

For the purposes of this study, the 
definition of critical thinking given by 
the authors? of the tests used has been 
followed. 

Critical thinking, in the authors’ judgment, 
involves three things: (1) an attitude of being 
disposed to consider in a thoughtful way the 
problems and subjects that come within the 
range of one’s experience, (2) knowledge of 
methods of logical inquiry and reasoning, and 
(3) some skill in applying those methods. 

Stated more specifically, critical thinking in- 
volves a persistent effort to examine any belief 
or supposed form of knowledge in the light of 
the evidence that supports it and the further 
conclusions to which it tends, as well as the 
ability to recognize problems, to weigh evi- 
dence, to comprehend and use language with 
accuracy and discrimination, to interpret data, 
to recognize the existence (or non-existence) of 


*Based upon a doctoral dissertation completed 
in 1947 at the University of Wisconsin. Profes- 
sor Henry L. Ewbank directed the research. 

1 Howell, William S., The Effects of High 
School Debating on Critical Thinking Ability, 
Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1942. 

2 Watson, Goodwin and Glaser, Edward, Man- 
ual of Directions for Discrimination of Argu- 
ments Test (New York, 1939), P. 3- 


logical relationships between propositions, to 
draw warranted conclusions and generalizations 
and to test the conclusions by applying them to 
new situations to which they seem pertinent. 


This study provides experimental 
evidence in answer to the following 
questions: 

1. Does a semester’s course in argumen- 
tation critical 


improve thinking 


ability? 


no 


What changes are shown by students 
on each of the critical thinking tests 
used in the experiment? 

3. How do students of the various par- 
ticipating schools differ in terms of 
changes in critical thinking ability? 

4. Does previous experience in debating 

influence critical thinking scores? 

What is the effect of bias on crit- 


or 


ical thinking scores? 
6. Are sex and age factors in determin- 
ing critical thinking scores? 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Since this study seeks to determine the 
effects on critical thinking of the college 
course in argumentation as it is being 
taught generally, it was necessary to in- 
clude in the sampling argumentation 
courses in schools of varying sizes and 
types, located in various parts of the 
United States, and taught by instruct- 
ors of varying educational backgrounds. 
Classes in Argumentation in eleven in- 
stitutions, totaling 202 students, con- 
stituted the experimental groups. To 
make certain this experiment was prop- 
erly controlled, a control group also 
was established in each of the participat- 
ing schools. The selection and matching 
of the experimental and control groups 
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within each school was done by the 
argumentation instructor of each school. 
The two groups were equated as care- 
fully as possible according to age, sex, 
educational background, debating ex- 
perience, and number. 

A battery of four Watson-Glaser Tests 
of Critical Thinking, as revised by 
Howell, was administered to the ex- 
perimental and control groups at the 
beginning and again at the end of the 
semester. This battery included the 
following tests: (1) Test B-SP, a test of 
logical reasoning in the area of social 
problems, which measures ability to 
recognize whether conclusions drawn are 
soundly deduced from the premises 
which are given, regardless of personal 
bias for or against the conclusions them- 
selves; (2) Test C, an inference test, 
is designed to measure ability to judge 
the probable truth or falsity and the 
relevancy of inferences drawn from given 
statements of fact. Students are asked 
to judge whether the inference drawn 
is true, false, probably true, probably 
false, or whether it should be labeled 
insufficient data; (3) Test E, a discrim- 
ination of arguments test, asks students 
to judge whether the arguments present- 
ed on opposing sides of ten questions 
are weak or strong; (4) Test F, an evalu- 
ation of arguments test, attempts to mea- 
sure appreciation of the following four 
principles relating to proof in argument: 
(a) If certain premises are accepted, 
then valid inferences which follow from 
those premises must also be accepted. 
(b) Crucial words or phrases must be 
precisely defined, and a changed defini- 
tion will produce a changed conclusion, 
although the argument from each defini- 
tion is logical. (c) The validity of an 
indirect argument depends upon whether 
all the possibilities have been consider- 
ed. (d) 


disproved by ridiculing the arguer, or 


A logical argument cannot be 


his arguments, or by attacking his mo- 
tives, etc. 

Together the four tests used in this 
experiment test those mental processes 
Howell 
used the Votaw Curve for determining 


attributed to critical thinking. 


the validity of items within the tests and 
the Froehlich adaptation of the Kuder- 
Richardson formula in his examination 
of the reliability of the tests. His re- 
vision of three of the tests yielded the 
following coefficients of reliability: Test 
BSP—Logical Reasoning Test, .655; 
Test C—Inference Test, .78; and Test 
E—Discrimination of Arguments Test, 
.687. The F Test—Evaluation of Argu- 
ments Test—had no invalid items and 
its method did not lend itself to Howell’s 
correction formulae. Therefore, its origi- 
nal coefficient of reliability of .83 was 
maintained. The battery coefficient of 
reliability was found to be .858. 

Using .70 as an acceptable standard 
of reliability when treating mean dif- 
ferences between groups, we see the reli- 
ability coefficients given above indicate 
that the battery of three or more forms 
is sufficiently reliable for group meas- 
urements. Since the present study is 
concerned chiefly with mean differences 
between groups, the tests used, as revised 
by Howell, provide a reliable standard 
of measurement. Using a reliability of 
.go as the standard for use with individ- 
ual cases, we see the tests do not meet 
this standard and therefore the testing 
results should not be interpreted on the 
basis of individual cases. 

Gains in critical thinking scores of 
the experimental and control groups, 
as a whole and by individual classes, 
were treated statistically and descriptive- 
ly. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 
I. Does a semester’s course in argumen- 
tation critical 


improve thinking 


ability? 
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To answer this question a comparison 
was made of the mean gain of the com- 
bined experimental groups of the eleven 
schools with the mean gain made by the 
combined control groups. To deter- 
mine the statistical significance of the 
difference between these two mean gains 
a critical ratio based on the standard 
error was computed.* In this experi- 
ment a critical ratio of 2.00 (five per- 
cent level of significance) is considered 
as significant. Before the data of the 
eleven sample schools could be consider- 
ed together, however, it was necessary 
to compute the critical ratio for the 
difference between the mean gains for 
each school. This was done by divid- 
ing the difference between the mean 
gain (post-test scores over pre-test scores) 
of the experimental group and the mean 
gain of the control group in each school 
by the standard error of the difference. 
After computing the critical ratio for 
each of the eleven schools, the problem 
of selecting a critical ratio formula which 
would combine the individual critical 
ratios and which would take into account 
the significance of the difference between 
statistics from the eleven samples remain- 
ed. The formula selected follows: 


3 McCormick, T. C., Elementary Social Statis- 
tics (New York, 1941), pp. 261-263. 


—_____— n 
CR=4/_™' _ ») diff, — 
n’ oy « diff. 


An inspection of Table I shows that 
only two of the eleven schools have crit- 
ical ratios above the five percent level 
of significance. Three show a control 
group advantage. The remaining six 
schools show an experimental group 
advantage, though their individual crit- 
ical ratios are not significant. However, 
when a critical ratio computed from a 
total of all the samples is determined 
A crit- 
ical ratio of 2.56 means there is less than 


(2.56), significance is achieved. 


one time in a hundred that the dif- 
If the 
fact seems questionable that, individual- 


ference could be due to chance. 


ly, only two of the eleven schools made 
gains statistically significant when, taken 
together, the eleven schools yielded a 
statistically significant gain in favor of 
the experimental group, the reader must 
keep in mind that significance increases 
when additional samples tend in general 
to produce results which are in the same 
direction. The critical ratio formula 
used for the total samples took this fact 
into account. Thus on the basis of the 
total of the samples, and subject to the 
limitations of this experiment, a semes- 


ter’s course in argumentation does im- 


TABLE I 
DIFFERENCE IN GAIN IN MEAN Scores ON TOTAL BATTERY FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 








Experimental Group 


Control Group 























Mean Mean Mean Mean 
No. of Score Pre- Score Post- Mean No.of Score Pre- Score Post- Mean S.E. 

School Students Tests Tests Gain Students Tests Tests Gain of Diff. C.R. 
\ 32 290.47 299.92 9-45 34 272.66 276.02 3.36 6.47 94 
B 25 282.40 292.20 9.80 27 262.96 266.3 4 3.98 8.70 67 
Cc 8 256.33 259.22 2.89 10 244.82 266.16 21.34 9-34 —1.98 
D 15 262.06 306.35 14-29 17 239.42 238.31 —1.11 10.28 $-42 
F 10 243-99 278.92 34-93 25 = 223.70, 245-43 21.73 9-33 1.41 
F 7 235.09 270.97 35.88 16 212.06 252.93 40.87 16.05 —.31 
G D4 266.78 283.70 16.92 39 271.77 279.90 8.13 6.24 1.41 
H 1 241.35 277-47 36.12 10 183.99 192.29 8.29 13.51 2.06 
I 23 246.54 260.91 14.37 18 233.96 236.78 2.82 9.21 1.25 
J 9 253-21 271.14 17-93 10 243.77 256.75 12.98 11.04 45 
K 8 274.92 274.22 —.70 5 203.64 236.53 32.89 24.03 —1.40 

All 

Schools 202 266.85 283.75 16.88 201 246.29 257.50 11.21 2.56 


e 
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prove critical thinking ability as measur- 
ed by the four Watson-Glaser tests. 


II. What changes are shown by each 
of the critical thinking tests? 


Since the individual tests of the bat- 
tery indicate evaluations of four differ- 
ing areas of critical thinking, it is of 
interest to observe the scores made by 
the experimental and control group 
students on each of these tests. In view 
of the fact that none of the individual 
tests (with the possible exception of 
Test C) has a sufficiently high coefficient 
of reliability to be considered a com- 
plete measure when used alone, no 
statistical evaluation of the significance 
of differences has been made. The size 
of the total sampling is sufficiently large, 
however, to indicate meaningful compar- 


isons, tendencies, and trends. 


In interpreting Table II which fol- 
lows, the reader should keep in mind the 


through college experiences and/or ma- 
turation than are the abilities measured 
by the other tests. Both groups showed 
a negative change on Test C. 
that’ neither 
periences nor argumentation improved 
the student’s ability to make the type 
of inferences covered by this test. 


It appears 


maturation, college ex- 


Table II also shows that the experi- 
mental students outgained the control 
students on three of the four tests, with 
their greatest gain over the control stu- 
dents being made on Test E. The 
amount of this gain suggests that train- 
ing in argumentation may make its 
greatest contribution in the area of 
critical thinking treated by this test. 

As stated earlier, Test F, Evaluation 
of Arguments Test, attempts to meas- 
ure the student’s appreciation of four 
principles in relation to proof in argu- 
ment. Table III summarizes the scores 
of the total experimental and control 


TABLE II 


MEAN CHANGES ON EACH OF THE CRITICAL THINKING TESTS 

















Control Group Difference 














Test N = 202 N = 211 

B—SP—Pre-Test 68.95 62.55 6.40 
Post-Test 73.65 65.62 8.03 

Change 4.70 3.07 1.63 

C— Pre-Test 72.21 68.82 3.39 
Post-Test 91.57 68.37 3.20 
Change —.64 —.45 —.19 
E— Pre-Test 62.94 59-53 3.41 
Post-Test 68.14 61.95 6.19 
Change 5.20 2.42 2.78 

F— Pre-Test 62.75 55-39 7.96 
Post-Test 70.37 61.56 8.81 
Change 7.62 6.17 1.45 








areas of thinking measured by each test. 

Table II shows that both the experi- 
mental and control groups made the 
greatest gain on the F test and the second 
greatest gain on the B-SP test. The gains 
made on the E test were almost as great 
as those made on the B-SP test. Appar- 
ently the areas measured by Test F 
are more susceptible to improvement 


groups in terms of these four principles. 
As the table indicates, a perfect score on 
each principle constitutes 25° of the 
total grade. Thus a percentage score 
higher than the true percentage indicates 
that the student scored proportionately 
higher on the given principle and would 
be considered more capable in applying 
it. Similarly, a percentage score lower 
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than the true percentage indicates the 
student scored proportionately lower on 
the principle and hence shows a weak- 
ness in applying that principle. 

Table III indicates that the highest 
scores of both groups were made on 
Principle B, with Principles A and D 
sharing about equal claim to second 
place, and Principle C receiving the low- 
The general agreement of 
the scores of the experimental and con- 
trol groups indicates that any statement 
of distinction between the two groups 
would be unwarranted. Both groups 
do show a tendency to be most capable 
in applying Principle B, and least cap- 
able in applying Principle C, as mea- 
sured by the Watson-Glaser tests. 


battery post-test scores for the experi- 
mental groups ranged from 260.91 to 
306.35, while the range for the control 
groups was from 192.29 to 279.90. A 
review (Table I) of the critical ratios 
representing a comparison of the mean 
gain made by the experimental group 
over the control group of each school 
reveals a range of from —1.98 to 4.42. 
That the schools differ widely is clear. 
We cannot be sure that their differences 
have significance. The differences in 
the size of the individual samples pre- 
vent using their critical ratios in every 
instance as'a measure of the relative 
effectiveness of the argumentation cour- 
ses of the participating schools in teach- 
ing the type of critical thinking treated 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL Group SCORES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF Test F as 
SHOWN BY PERCENTAGES IN RELATION TO THE TRUE PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL SCORE 











Experimental Control True 
Principle N = 202 N = 211 Percentage 
Pre-Test Post-Test Pre-Test Post-Test of Total 
(%) (%) (%) (%) Score 
A 26.42 25.39 27.24 27.09 25 
B 31.05 28.98 29.91 29.36 5 
C 16.92 19.43 16.84 16.34 25 
D 26.21 26.20 26.01 27.21 25 








III. How do the students in the partic- 
ipating schools differ in terms of 
changes in critical thinking ability? 

The answer to this question can be 
stated only in general and descriptive 
terms. An inspection of Table IV in- 
dicates a wide variation among the 
schools in terms of changes (gains) made 
on the individual tests of the battery. 

This same variation is observed in terms 

The _ battery 

mean gains of the experimental groups 

ranged from -.7o to 44.29, and from 


of battery mean gains. 


-1.11 to 40.87 for the control groups. 


The mean battery pre-test scores for the 
experimental groups ranged from 235.09 
to 290.47, while the range for the control 
groups was from 183.99 to 272.66. The 


by the four Watson-Glaser tests. If any 
comparisons are attempted, they should 
be made only between schools with 


fairly large and comparable samples. 


IV. Does previous experience in debat- 
ing influence 
scores? 


critical thinking 

To answer this vital question two 
comparisons were made, using the com- 
bined experimental group data of the 
eleven schools: (1) a comparison of the 
pre-test scores made by those students 
having had at least one full season of 
high school or college debating with 
the pre-test scores made by the students 
having had no previous debate training; 
(2) a comparison of the mean gains 
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made by those having had previous de- 
bating experience with the mean gains 
made by those having had no previous 
debating experience. Table V provides 
the information necessary for these com- 


in the argumentation course which are 
covered by the tests any more than other 
factors—i.e., maturation, other college 
experiences, etc. We must keep in mind, 
however, that the debaters’ pre-test scores 











parisons. were higher and that, therefore, the 
TABLE V 
COMPARISON OF THE MEAN BATTERY PrE-Test SCORES AND MEAN GAINS OF THE DEBATERS 
AND NON-DEBATERS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 

Debaters Non-Debaters Mean S.E. of 

N = 45 N = 157 Difference Difference C.R. 
Mean Pre-Test Scores 280.185 261.635 18.550 7.00 2.65, 
Mean Gain 15.922 16.302 —.3792 5-92 064 








The table indicates that the students 
who had one or more years of debate 
training in high school or college did 
make thinking 


critical pre-test 


which are significantly higher than the 


scores 


scores of those with no previous debate 
time 
in a hundred that the difference between 


training. There is less than one 
the battery pre-test scores of the two 
Those 
having had debate training held this 


groups could be due to chance. 


advantage on the post-tests. 

A comparison of the mean gains made 
by the that 
those having no previous experience in 


same two groups reveals 
debating gained slightly more than those 
How- 
ever, the difference in gains is not statis- 
tically significant. 

We 
ness that the «significant 


with previous debate training. 


cannot conclude with definite- 
difference of 
the pre-test scores of the debaters over 
the nondebaters was due 


training itself. 


to the debate 
It may be that the more 
capable students chose debating or were 
selected by coaches for such training. 
The facts that both debaters and non- 
debaters gained in critical thinking 
scores during the experimental period 
and that the difference between their 
gains is not statistically significant may 
seem to suggest that debate training does 
not help in the study of those principles 


range for improvement was not as great 


as for those without previous debate 


training. 


V. What is the effect of bias on critical 
thinking scores? 

Tests B-SP and E deal with controver- 
sial socio-economic issues and errors in 
thinking on these issues are classified 
or “liberal” bias 
The authors of the tests define 
these biases as follows: 

Bias C 


conservative bias, sometimes even reactionary, 


either as “conservative” 
errors. 


(conservative) may be described as a 


favoring the maintenance of social and racial 


distinctions, elimination of governmental re- 
straint of business practices, reduction of gov- 
ernment spending, opposition to national labor 
unions, and supporting the belief that an in- 
dividual’s opportunity is 


ability. 


limited only by his 
In general, a bias in the direction of 
laissez-faire individualism. 

Bias L 
sometimes even somewhat radical, favoring the 


may be described as a liberal bias, 
abolition of social and racial distinctions, in the 


direction of increase of governmental super- 
vision of business practices which affect the pub- 
lic, increase of government expenditures for 
purposes of providing employment or relief on 
the ground that it is thé duty of the state to 
provide citizens with opportunity to work, sup- 
port of labor unions, and in general a bias in 
the direction of social cooperation and govern- 
ment ownership of railroads, public utilities, 


and large scale basic industries.4 


4 Watson, G., and Glaser, E. M., Manual of 
Directions for the B-SP Test (New York, 1939), 
p. 2. 
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Table VI summarizes in percentages 
the errors (in terms of bias) made by 
the experimental and control groups of 
each school on Tests B-SP and E. 
centages of the C (conservative) bias 
errors to the total errors (liberal and 
conservative) 
of liberal 


Per- 


indicate the proportion 
and conservative bias errors 
made by the students in taking the two 
tests. Thus a percentage of C bias errors 
below 50° indicates a predominance 
of L or liberal bias errors, while a per- 
centage of C bias errors above 50% in- 
dicates a tendency in the direction of 
a conservative bias. Bias percentage 
scores approaching the 50% mark in- 
dicate a balance or lack of any definite 
bias as far as the scoring of these tests 
is concerned. 
the percentage 
that bias should be great. 


For a bias to be clearly 


indicated, of errors of 

An inspection of Table VI shows that 
the total pre-test bias errors of both 
groups show considerable agreement; no 
marked bias are indicated. 
This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that individuals within the groups have 
no definite 


tendencies 


A student with a 
pronounced conservative bias could con- 
ceivably be balanced, as far as the table 
is concerned, by one with a marked lib- 
eral bias. Also, a student with a marked 
bias could conceivably accept the direc- 
tions of the and think clearly 
enough to be able to evaluate the argu- 
ments accurately in relation to the ques- 
tions at issue. 


biases. 


tests 


In general, both the experimental and 
control groups reveal an approximate 
balance between the conservative 
liberal bias errors. 


and 
The post-tests in- 
dicate a closer approximation to this 
balance than do the pre-tests. 
of the eleven cases, 


In eight 
the difference be. 
tween the pre-test and post-test bias 
errors was in the direction of being less 


conservative. There is no evidence to 


indicate reliably that the argumenta- 
tion training had any definite effect on 
bias as measured by these two critical 
thinking tests. Whatever factors have 
been operative in influencing the small 
bias shifts have been affecting the stu- 
dents in both the experimental and 
control groups. 


VI. Were sex and age factors in deter- 
mining critical thinking scores? 

To determine sex differences in crit- 
ical thinking scores, two approaches were 
used. (1) A comparison was made of 
the mean battery pre-test scores of the 
102 women and the 100 men in the total 
experimental group. This provided a 
comparison of scores uninfluenced by 
the argumentation course. (2) A com- 
parison was made of the mean gains in 
scores Of women and men after taking 
the argumentation course. This indicat- 
ed whether one sex gained significantls 
more than the other in the experimental 
group. Table VII gives the pertinent 
information on these two comparisons. 

The critical indicates 
there is less than one time in a hundred 
that the difference 


ratio of 2.80 
the mean 
battery pre-test scores of the men and 
women 


between 


Thus 
we may say that male superiority was 
demonstrated on the 
areas of thinking covered by the tests. 


could occur by chance. 


the pre-tests in 

The men, however, did not gain signif- 
icantly more than the women during 
the experimental period. They did out- 
gain the though their 
higher pre-test scores narrowed their 
range for improvement, but the gain 
Was not statistically significant. It may 


women, even 


be concluded, therefore, that the argu- 
mentation course did not help one sex 
significantly more than the other in those 
areas of thinking treated by the tests. 
To find out whether age was a factor 
in determining gains in critical thinking 
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TABLE VII 


COMPARISON OF THE MEAN BATTERY PrE- Tl Est SCORES AND MEAN GAINS OF WOMEN AND MEN 
IN THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 











Women Men Mean S.E. of 

N = 102 N = 100 Difference Difference Cz. 
Mean Pre-Test Scores 263.18 268.41 5-23 1.87 2.80 
Mean Gain 15.65 16.80 1.15 1.45 79 








scores a statistical analysis was made to 
discover if such a relationship existed. 
This involved an analysis of variance 
which, as Lindquist states “is essentially 
a method of analyzing the results from 
a series of parallel or duplicated experi- 
ments, each of which is performed under 
more homogeneous conditions and with 
more homogeneous groups than prevail 
in the entire population involved.’ 
In the present application, the homo- 
geneous grouping was by age. The 
experimental and control students were 
divided into five age intervals and their 
gains were categorized in five separate 
columns. To find out how much of 
the total variation of the distribution 
of the gains is related to age difference, 
this total was divided into two parts: (1) 
the variance within each of the five sep- 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR DETERMINING 


arate columns or classes, and (2) the 
The 
variance within the columns is assumed 


variance among the columns. 
to be that part which is due to chance 
or to other factors not considered; the 
variance among the columns is that part 
which is related to age.° The formulae 
used in computing the analysis of vari- 
ance yielded the results given in Tables 
VIII-A and VIII-B. 


In the control group (Table VIII-A) 


it will be noted that the variance be- 


tween columns is greater than the vari- 


ance within the columns. In _ other 


5 Lindquist, E. F., Statistical Analysis in Edu- 
cational Research (New York, 1940), p. 85. 

6 For a complete presentation of the formu- 
lae and methods of computing analysis of vari- 
ance, the reader is referred to the complete thesis 
on file at the Library of the University of Wis- 
consin. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE AND GAIN 


IN CRITICAL THINKING SCORES 


TABLE VIII A 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR CONTROL GROUP 








Sum of Squares 


Mean 


Degrees of Freedom Variance 





Between Columns 
Within Columns 
Total 


4431-3429 
176356.0592 
180787.4021 


t 107.8357 
206 856.0974 
210 860.8924 





. 7.8357 
F = '107-°357_ — 1.2941 
856.0974 








TABLE VIII B 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 








Sum of Squares 


Mean 


Degrees of Freedom Variance 





Between Columns 
Within Columns 
Total 


1878.8591 
217254.3362 
219133-1953 


4 469.7148 
197 1102.8139 
201 1090.2149 
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2.8139 
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words, that part of the variance associat- 
ed with age is greater than that part due 
to chance or other factors. To test for 
the significance of the difference be- 
tween the two variances, the F test was 
used, a test which finds the ratio of the 
larger variance to the smaller and refers 
this value to an F table with the ap- 
propriate number of degrees of freedom. 
In order to be significant at the five 
percent level, F must be 2.41. The 
ratio of 1.2941, therefore, does not in- 
dicate a significant correlation between 
age and gain in critical thinking scores 
as far as the control group is concerned. 
(Table 
VIII-B), the variance associated with 


In the experimental group 


age is less than that due to chance or 
other factors. This made the appli- 
cation of the F Test unnecessary to see 
that there is no apparent relationship 
between age and gain. Thus we may 
conclude that the data of this experi- 
ment indicate no relationship between 
age and gain in critical thinking as 
measured by the four Watson-Glaser 
tests. 


Mayor Conclusions 


The experiment seems to justify the 
following conclusions: 


1. The argumentation students, as 
a whole, significantly outgained the con- 
trol students in critical thinking scores. 
The critical ratio of the difference in 
battery mean gains was 2.56. There is 
approximately one time in a hundred 
that this 


chance. 


difference could occur by 

2. In ten of the eleven schools, the 
students of argumentation had higher 
average pre-test scores than students in 
control groups. Even though this pre- 
test advantage narrowed their range for 
improvement, the argumentation stu- 
dents outgained those in control groups. 


3. Both experimental and control 


groups made the greatest gains on Test 
F (Evaluation of Arguments Test) with 
the second place shared about equally 
by Test B-SP (Logical Reasoning Test, 
Area of Social Problems and Test E 
(Discrimination of Arguments Test). 
Both groups made a slight negative shift 
on Test C (Inference Test). Apparent- 
ly the abilities measured by Tests F, B- 
SP, and E are more susceptible to im- 
provement through college experiences 
and/or maturation than are the abilities 
measured by Test C. 


4. In outgaining the control group, 
the argumentation students showed their 
greatest superiority in scores on Test E 
(Discrimination of Arguments Test) 
followed in order by their scores on Test 
B-SP (Logical Reasoning Test) and Test 
F (Evaluation of Arguments Test). 
Both groups made similar slight nega- 
tive shifts on Test C (Inference Test). 

5. The responses on Test C (Infer- 
ence Test) can be analyzed to show any 
tendency (a) to accept uncritically un- 
supported conclusions, (b) to be over- 
cautious in judging inferences, (c) to 
lean toward negativism and hypercriti- 
cal rejection of suggestions. A descrip- 
tive analysis of these responses shows 
that, as far as group behavior is con- 
cerned, no such definite tendencies exist 
either in the experimental or control 
groups. 

6. A descriptive analysis of experi- 
mental and control group scores on Test 
F (Evaluation of Arguments Test) sug- 
gests that students understand best the 
principle that “crucial words or phrases 
must be precisely defined and that a 
changed definition will produce a 
changed conclusion, although the argu- 
ment from each definition is logical.” 
The analysis also suggests that the stu- 
dents tested were least able in applying 
the principle that “the validity of an 
indirect argument depends upon whe- 
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ther all the possibilities have been con- 
sidered.” 

7. Gains made by the argumentation 
students in critical thinking ability var- 
ied widely among the participating 
schools, ranging from none at all to 
highly significant gains. Because of the 
great variation in the size of the in- 
dividual argumentation classes, no valid 


statistical comparisons can be made. 

8. Argumentation students with high 
school and/or college debate training 
made significantly higher pre-test scores 
than those without debating experience. 
Whether this is due to the debating, or 
whether these students would have made 
higher scores anyway, cannot be deter- 
mined by this experiment. 


g. Errors in student 
Test B-SP 
and Test E 
ments Test) 


servative or liberal 


responses on 
(Logical Reasoning Test) 
(Discrimination of Argu- 
may be classified as con- 
Thus 
a predominance of one type of error 
would indicate the influence of a bias 
in evaluating test items. A descriptive 
analysis of the errors revealed no ex- 
perimental or control group bias. There 
is no evidence to indicate that the argu- 
mentation course had any definite effect 


on bias as measured by the tests. 


bias errors. 


10. Men scored significantly higher 
than women at the beginning of the 
experiment. A comparison of the mean 
difference between the battery 


pre-test scores of the women and men in 


mean 


the experimental group indicated that 
this difference could occur by chance 
approximately one time in a hundred. 


11. While the men in the experiment- 
al group gained somewhat more than 
the women, the difference is not signif- 
icant. 

12. Apparently there is no_ signif- 
icant correlation between age and gain 
in critical thinking scores within the 


range of ages included in this experi- 
ment. 


PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Even though we can conclude from 
this experiment that the argumentation 
course, as taught in the eleven institu- 
did thinking 
ability, we must remember that there 


tions, improve critical 
was a wide variation in the amount of 
improvement made by the individual 
schools. In some instances a negative 
shift was made, and even where positive 
gains were made the critical ratios varied 
This 


dividual courses in argumentation can- 


considerably. indicates that in- 
not safely claim or predict with certain- 
tv that skill in critical thinking will be 
improved. 

The 
school gains in critical thinking scores 


wide variation in individual 
suggests that probably argumentation, 
like some of the other academic courses 
which have been tested, can be taught 
in a manner which makes for greater 
transfer of training in the area of crit- 
ical thinking. Although we cannot be 
sure, it is likely that part of the varia- 
tion in experimental group gains was 
due to differing emphases made by the 
instructors. Since previous experimenta- 
tion does indicate that it is possible to 
teach for transfer, teachers of argumenta- 
tion would do well to make the course 
more functional by rendering the prin- 
ciples of argument more applicable to 
the immediate local and national issues 
which affect the student’s daily living. 


The variation in individual school 
gains in the scores of the experimental 
students suggests one further comment. 
This experiment made no attempt to 
standardize the course in argumentation 
nor to prescribe for it certain content 
materials and teaching procedures. The 
desire was to evaluate the course “as it 


is being taught.” The individual sam- 
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ples, therefore, were varied and, as we 
have seen, their individual results were 
varied. These facts suggest experi- 
mentation involving an argumentation 
course especially designed to improve 
the areas of thinking treated by the 
Watson-Glaser tests. 

This whole experiment undoubtedly 
has indicated the importance of critical 
thinking tests. The Watson-Glaser tests 
have filled an important need in educa- 
tional research. Further use and con- 
struction of this type of test is also in- 
dicated. Watson. and Glaser have felt 
this need and have devised newer forms 
of the tests used in this experiment as 
well as new additional tests. Research 
in this area is in its pioneering stage and 
should attract more researchers. 

Since the pre-test scores of this ex- 
periment indicate that debaters enjoy 
a special ability in critical thinking, it 
would appear that this special ability 
should derive some special benefit in- 
tellectually from a course in argumenta- 
tion. The data indicated, however, that 


this was not true, that the difference be- 
tween the gains of the debaters and non- 
debaters was not significant. This point 
is given further support when we recall 
that men scored significantly higher 
than women at the beginning of the 
experiment, yet they did not gain signif- 
icantly more than the women during 
the experimental period. These facts 
raise sobering questions. Is the argu- 
mentation course doing what it should 
for the superior students? Is there a 
point beyond which the improvement 
of critical thinking is considerably re- 
duced? These questions provide fertile 
areas of investigation. 

This study has concerned itself with 
but one of the products of argumenta- 
tion; it has given no attention to such 
factors as knowledge, training in speak- 
ing, in research and in the use of demo- 
cratic tools, etc. These and other factors 
must be considered before the evaluation 
of training in argumentation can be 
complete. 








AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF ETHOS 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING* 


FRANKLYN S. HAIMAN 


Northwestern University 


ig HAS long been affirmed by rhetori- 
cians that much of the effectiveness of 
public speaking is dependent upon the 
character and personality of the speaker. 
As Aristotle put it, “We might almost 
affirm that the speaker’s ethos is the 
most potent of all the means to persua- 
sion.”' Most of the great teachers of 
rhetoric have followed Aristotle’s lead, 
so that today this concept of “ethical 
persuasion” holds a very important 
place in the field of speech.? It has 
therefore been thought worthwhile to 
examine this concept with the view of 
determining experimentally the part 
played by certain factors of ethos (e.g. 
prestige, likableness, and physical at- 
tractiveness) in the effectiveness of per- 
suasive public speaking. 

In recent years an increasing number 
of studies have applied the experimental 
method to the field of public speaking 
in an effort to measure the effectiveness 
of oral persuasion. One of the earliest 
was the work of Millson in 1932 which 
demonstrated that audiences do change 
their verbal opinions in response to stu- 
dent speakers.* The following year Chen 


*This paper reports the essential features of 
a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree at Northwestern University in June, 1948. 
The study was conducted under the joint super- 
vision of Dr. Kenneth G. Hance, Professor of 
Public Speaking, and Dr. Robert H. Seashore, 
Professor of Psychology. 

1 Aristotle, The Rhetoric, trans. Lane Cooper 
(New York, 1930), p. 9. 

2 For the historical development of this con- 
cept see Sattler, William M., “Conceptions of 
Ethos in Rhetoric,” Ph.D. Dissertation, North- 
western University, 1941. 

3 Millson, William A. D., “Problems in Meas- 
uring Audience Reaction,” QJS, XVIII (Nov., 
1932), 627. 


reported a similar finding, along with 
other tentative some of 


which concerned the role of a speak- 


conclusions, 


er’s personality in persuasion.* A doc- 
toral dissertation by Knower in 1935 
established a general pattern for ex- 
perimental studies of changes in audi- 
ence attitudes which has been followed 
by many later investigators.” Knower, 
in the study referred to, was interested 
in measuring the effect of such variables 
as logical versus emotional speaking, 
male versus female speakers, etc. Lull 
has measured the effect of humor as a 
variable factor, and Lomas sought to 
discover the effect of provocative lan- 
guage.’ The study reported in this arti- 
cle follows in the same pattern, but has 
focused its attention on certain factors 
of ethos—variables which have not pre- 
viously been investigated. 

Three experiments were conducted in 
this study, using students at Northwest- 
ern University, 1947-48, as audience 
subjects. The experimenter attempted to 
hold constant all but ethical 
factors in speaking situations, and then 
to vary the factors of ethos in order to 


certain 


4Chen, William Keh-Ching, “The Influence 
of Oral Propaganda Material Upon Students’ 
Attitudes,” Archives of Psychology, XXIII 
(1933), 43. 

5 Knower, Franklin H., “Experimental Studies 
of Changes in Attitude,” Part I, Journal of Social 
Psychology, V1 (Aug., 1935), 315-345; Part II, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXX (Jan.-Mar., 1936), 522-532; Part III, Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, XX (Feb., 1936), 114- 
127. 

6 Lull, P. E. “The Effectiveness of Humor in 
Persuasive Speech,” SM, III (1940), 22-25. 

7 Lomas, Charles W., “An Experimental Study 
of the Effects of Provocative Language on Audi- 
ence Reaction to Political Speeches,” Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Northwestern University, 1940. 
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determine what, if any, corresponding 
variation this would produce in audi- 
ence reaction. 

As a criterion for the effectiveness of 
persuasive speaking, shifts of opinion to 
the side of a controversial question ad- 
vocated by the speaker were measured. 
After studying the various possible meth- 
ods of measuring these audience shifts, 
it was decided to use the Woodward 
ballot as the principal tool in this pro- 
ject. First, the conclusions of Monroe 
as to the reliability and validity of this 
instrument® have not yet been chal- 
lenged. Second, the Woodward ballot 
is a brief and simple tool, both for 
the subject to mark and the investigator 
to score. 

A fifteen-minute persuasive speech in 
which favor was sought for a program 
of national compulsory health  insur- 
ance was written by the investigator and 
used in all the experiments. 

Practical necessity imposed certain 
limitations on this project and thus on 
the generalizations which can be made 
from its results. As is so often the case, 
it was necessary to use only college stu- 
dents as audience subjects. Because of 
the limits of time, it was decided to work 
only with certain factors of ethos out- 
side of the speech text, leaving experi- 
ments with the manifestations of ethos 
within the language of the text to other 
investigators.® Finally, it was necessary 
to work only with those factors or 
groups of factors which could be _ iso. 
lated readily from others. 

It was assumed at the outset of this 
study that the original, pre-speech opin- 
ions of members of the audience on the 
controversial issue to be discussed might 


8 Monroe, Alan H., “The Reliability and 
Validity of the Shift-of-Opinion Ballot,” QJS, 
XXIII (Dec., 1937), 585ff. 

® Such a study is that by Pross, Edward L., “A 
Critical Analysis of Certain Aspects of Ethical 
Proof,” Ph.D. Dissertation, State University of 
Towa, 1942. 


cause different kinds of reactions to the 
speaker. Experimental and _ control 
groups therefore had to be equated on 
the basis of original opinions. ‘The 
practical limitations of the research sit- 
uation and the undesirability of creat- 
ing an artificial atmosphere made it in- 
advisable to attempt to select audiences 
and gather them together especially for 
the experiments. Rather it was decided 
to use college classes as they were. If any 
significant disparities between groups in 
their distribution of original opinions 
should appear, ballots could be thrown 
out at random in order to equate the 
groups. 

Since each of the three experiments 
constituted a_ relatively independent 
unit, each will be described separately in 
the pages that follow,’ after which an 
over-all analysis and summary will be 
made. 


EXPERIMENT I 


This experiment is specifically con- 
cerned with an investigation of the per- 
suasive influence of the prestige factor 
in a public speaking situation. Our 
interest here is focused on those aspects 
of prestige which are conveyed to the 
audience through previous knowledge of 
the speaker's character and reputation 
and through the chairman's introduc- 
tion. We attempted to determine wheth- 
er a significant difference in the speak- 
er’s prestige influences the effectiveness 
of persuasion, as shown by a difference 
or lack of difference in audience shifts 
of opinion. 

This experiment was conducted dur- 
ing the month of July, 1947. A _ total 
of 228 student auditors was involved. 


10 Because of space limitations, only the es- 
sentials of these experiments are included in 
this report. For further details of procedure 
and for further statistical tables, the reader is 
referred to the dissertation from which this ar- 
ticle is abstracted, available at Charles Deering 
Library, Northwestern University. 
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The speech on national compulsory 
health insurance, referred to above, was 
reproduced and preserved on a wire re- 
corder so as to be exactly the same for 
all audiences. However, three different 
introductions by the chairman were pre- 
The members of Audience X 
(67 subjects) were told that the record- 
ing they were about to hear was of a 
speech by Eugene Dennis, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Communist Party of Amer- 
ica. The members of Audience Y (77 
subjects) were told that the speaker was 
Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of 
the United States, and were told, in a 
short paragraph, about Dr. Parran’s im- 
pressive professional background. The 
members of Audience Z (84 subjects) 
thought it was a speech by an anony- 
mous Northwestern 


pared. 


University sopho- 
more. 

Briefly, the experiment ran as follows: 
(a) Experimenter said a few words of 
explanation, (b) audience marked or- 
iginal opinions on compulsory health 
insurance (yes, no, or undecided) on 
the Woodward ballot, (c) experimen- 
ter introduced the speech and ostensi- 
ble speaker, (d) 
played, (e) marked “after- 
speech” opinions (more sure, less sure, 
change to yes, change to no, change to 
undecided, or no change) on the Wood- 
ward ballot, (f) audience filled out 
nine-point graphic rating scale which 
provided a quantitative indication of 
their impression of the speaker's repu- 
tation and of his competence. 


wire recording was 
audience 


On the basis of a chi-square test, no 
significant disparities among the three 
audiences in their distribution of origi- 
nal opinions appeared, and they were 
therefore assumed to be comparable on 
that count. 

The purpose of the graphic rating 
scale was to insure that the persons se- 
lected by the experimenter to represent 


different degrees of prestige actually did 
differ in the minds of the audience. On 
the matter of reputation, only Dennis 
and Parran could be marked, due to the 
anonymity of the sophomore. The mean 
difference between Dennis and Parran 
on this matter was, statistically speak- 
ing, highly significant—well above the 
1%, level of confidence. On the matter 
of competence all three speakers were 
rated. For this factor, the mean differ- 
between 2arran was 
again highly significant (above the 1°; 
level) . 


ence Dennis and 
The difference between Dennis 
and the sophomore was not significant, 
but the difference between Parran and 
the sophomore was. 


the Wood- 
ward shift-of-opinion ballots are pro- 


The statistical results of 
vided in Table I. They were examined 
first by an analysis of variance’! which 
was followed up by specific “t’” tests of 
the significance of the differences.’? The 
analysis of variance reveals that signifi- 
cant differences between mean shifts of 
opinion were associated with over-all 
differences in conceptions of who the 
The rela- 
tionship between levels of original opin- 


speaker was thought to be. 


ion and amount of shift made was al- 
most, but not quite, significant statisti- 
cally. The specific comparisons of one 
group with another reveal that the shift 
of opinion obtained by Dr. Parran was 
significantly higher (above the 1° level 
of confidence) that obtained by 
either Mr. Dennis or the Northwestern 
The difference be- 
tween Mr. Dennis and the sophomore 
was not significant. 


than 


sophomore. mean 


In addition to analyzing the Wood- 
ward ballot, as above, on the basis of 
the point values of each shift (a method 


11 Edwards, Allen L., Statistical Analysis (New 
York, 1946), chap. 10; and Snedecor, George W., 
Statistical Methods (Ames, 1946), pp. 232ff. 

12 Edwards, op. cit., chap. 9. 
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which assigns point values in terms of 
the distance of the shift), it is possible 
to analyze them strictly on the basis of 
the number of persons making shifts of 
opinion or remaining unchanged in 


their opinions. For such an analysis 


vealed that there was a significantly 
smaller proportion of persons in Audi- 
ence Y remaining unchanged in opinion 
than in Audiences X and Z, where the 
proportion of such people was greater 
than was to be expected. 


rABLE I 


WoopwarpD SHIFT-OF-OPINION BALLOT MEAN SCORES IN LHREE DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF ORIGINAI 
OPINION FOR AUDIENCES HEARING THREE DIFFERENT SPEAKERS 








Audience X 


Original Yes 47 
Original Undecided ao 
Original No 35 
Total 27 


-=—j 


ANALYSIS OF 


Source of Variation 





Audience Y Audience Z Total 
57 O04 33 
1.02 “55 55 
1.43 33 ‘7 
1.02 35 
VARIANCE 


Sum of Squares Degrees of Freedom Estimate of Variance 


Original Opinion 6.02 2 3.01 
Audiences 23.30 2 11.65, 
Interaction 7.59 { 1.90 
Within Groups 208.17 203 1.03 
TD leutcus i 245.08 211 
Between Audiences F — 11.31 Significant above 1% Level 
Between Original Opinions F — 2.94 Not Quite Significant (P. 05 = 3.04) 
“t” TEsts 


Between Y and X 


Difference Between Mean Scores 


Standard Error of Mean Difference 18 
= wD 4.17 


Significance 


‘75 


P — Less than .o1 


Between Y and 7 


67 08 
17 AZT 
3-4 17 


“ti 
P — Less than .o1 P — More than .50 








we sort the subjects into three cate- 
gories—those who shifted favorably (that 
is, in the direction the speaker wished) ; 
those who remained unchanged; and 
those who shifted unfavorably (that is, 
away from the speaker). Throughout 
this study the number of persons in the 
third category was always too small to 
lend itself to a chi-square test, but the 
other two. categories could be so tested. 
In this experiment, the chi-square tests 
revealed that there was a significantly 
greater proportion of persons in Audi- 
ence Y (Parran) making favorable 
shifts of opinion than in Audiences X 
and Z (Dennis and Sophomore) where 
the proportion of such people was less 
than was to be expected. They also re- 


It is clear from this experiment that, 
under the conditions and assumptions 
set forth above, the prestige of a speaker, 
as conveyed to a_ student audience 
knowledge of the 
speaker's reputation and through the 
chairman’s introduction, does influence 


through previous 


the effectiveness of his persuasion, as 
shown by a difference in audience shifts 
of opinion. 


EXPERIMENT II 


It was the goal of this experiment to 
determine whether significant differences 
in the over-all personality and skill of 
speakers would influence the effective- 
ness of persuasion, as shown by a differ- 
ence or lack of difference in audience 
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shifts of opinion. ‘The independent va- 
riable in this situation was the “Who 
says it” factor, as distinguished from 
“What the 


text of the speech was held constant, 


is said.” In other words, 
but was delivered, in person, by speak- 
ers of different personality, skill and sex. 

The experiment was conducted dur- 
ing the month of November, 1947. A 
total of 363 student auditors was in- 
volved. Four speakers, thought by the 
investigator to possess different amounts 
of ethical appeal, were selected from the 
student body and asked to learn the 
speech on national compulsory health 
insurance, 

Audience D (117 subjects) heard the 
speech delivered by a male graduate 
student who was expected by the inves- 
tigator to rate high on ethos with his 
audience. Audience E (81 
listened to a female graduate student 


subjects) 


who was also expected to rate high on 
ethos. Audience F (80 subjects) heard 
a female undergraduate student who 
was expected to rate low or average. 
Audience G (85 subjects) listened to a 
male undergraduate student who was 
expected to rate rather low. 

The general procedure was similar to 
that used in Experiment I. The chair- 
man made a few introductory remarks 
of explanation, the audience marked 
original opinions on the subject on their 
ballots, the speaker was introduced and 
delivered the speech, the audience re- 
corded their “after-speech” opinions on 
the Woodward baliot and also filled out 
nine-point graphic rating scales on the 
The which 
speakers were rated were sincerity, fair- 


speaker. items on these 
mindedness, physical appearance, con- 
ceit, competence, and likableness. 

The purpose of the graphic rating 
scales, as in Experiment I, was to insure 
that the persons selected by the experi- 
menter to represent different degrees of 


ethos did differ in the minds of the au- 
dience, and to provide a quantitative 
and qualitative estimate of the differ- 
ences. Members of the audience were 
asked to indicate their sex on the bal- 
lot so that the influence, if any, of this 
factor on the results could be determin- 
ed. Analyses of variance and “t’’ tests 
were used to analyze these data, and 


provided the information which follows. 


On the factors of fairmindedness, sin- 
cerity, likableness and competence, fe- 
male listeners gave significantly highei 
ratings (above the 1° 


% level of confi- 


dence) than male listeners, regardless 
of whether the speaker was male on 
female. On physical appearance, male 
listeners gave significantly higher ratings 
(above the 1° confidence) 
than did female listeners to Speaker E 
(a woman) . 


> level of 


Other than that, there were 
no significant differences between the 
average ratings given by men as con- 
trasted with those given by women on 
this factor. 

On _fairmindedness, 
likableness, 


sincerity, and 


neither males nor females 
rated Speaker D and E significantly dif- 
ferent from one another, nor did they 
rate Speakers F and G 


different another. 


significantly 
On fair- 
mindedness and sincerity, both men and 


from one 
women auditors rated both Speakers 
D and E significantly higher (at the 5% 
than F or G. On 
likableness, both men and women rated 
both Speakers D and E significantly 
higher (above 1°; level of confidence) 
than Speaker G. Male listeners rated 
both Speakers D and E significantly 


level of confidence) 


higher (above 1° level of confidence) 
than Speaker F on this factor, but fe- 
male listeners did not. 

On competence, the men rated Speak- 
er D (a man) significantly higher (at 
the 1% level) than Speaker E (a wom- 
an); they did not discriminate between 
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FE and F (another woman), but they 
rated F significantly higher (at the 1°, 
level) than G (a man). The female 
listeners did not rate D and E signif 
cantly different from one another on 
this factor, nor did they rate F and G 
significantly different from one another, 
nor can their differentiation between E 
and F be regarded as statistically signifi- 
cant. They did, however, rate Speake 
D significantly higher (at the 1°; level) 
than F or G. 


( 


On physical appearance, male listen- 
ers rated Speaker E significantly higher 
(above the 1°, level) than Speaker D 
(a man); they did not discriminate 
significantly between D and F nor be- 
tween F and G. They did rate D signifi- 
cantly higher (above the 1° level) 
than G. Female listeners did not rate 
Speakers D and E significantly differ- 
ent from one another, nor did they rate 
F and G significantly different from one 
another. They did rate both Speakers 
D and E significantly higher (above the 
1°, level) than Speaker G, but not 
significantly higher than F. 

On the factor of conceit there were 
no significant differences of any kind, 
either between speakers or between rat- 
ings given by males and females. 

Although the speakers were rated 
somewhat differently on some of the 
above factors than on others, certain 
over-all patterns and halo-effects are 
clearly discernible. On the whole, it is 
safe to conclude that the speakers for 
Audiences D and E did excel F and G 
in their over-all ethical appeal. It is 
equally clear that, with certain notable 
exceptions on some factors, D and E 
were not significantly different from 
one another in over-all ethical appeal, 
nor were F and G significantly different 
from one another in that regard. Final- 
ly, it is clear that, by and large, females 
were more generous in their ratings than 


males, regardless of the sex of the 
speaker. 

By using college classes without al- 
teration, it turned out that the four 
audiences in this experiment were some- 
what different in total size as well as in 
distribution of sexes and original opin- 
ions on the subject. Fortunately, the 
deviations were not large enough to be 
significant as measured by the chi-square 
tests, but they were present in one de- 
gree or another, making it impossible 
to assume a pertect equation of groups. 
It was therefore decided to make two 
statistical analyses of the shift-of-opinion 
ballots—one with the groups as_ they 
stood, and one with the groups perfectly 
matched on sex and original opinion. 
This second situation was obtained by 
randomly eliminating a great number 
of ballots, and thus reducing the samples 
to much smaller, but precisely equated, 
sizes. Since these two different methods 
produced almost identically the same 
results, only the findings of the latter 
procedure will be reported here. Table 
II summarizes the data, analysis of vari- 
ance, and “t’ tests for the four audi- 
ences considered individually. Table III 
compares Audiences D plus E with Au- 
diences F plus G. The experimenter 
felt justified in making this latter com- 
parison since it was’ found, through the 
graphic rating scales, that Speakers D 
and E represented one similar level of 
ethical appeal, with the other two speak- 
ers representing another level, and since 
each level included both a man and 
woman speaker. 

The information in these tables may 
be summarized as follows: 


We find a significant relationship be- 
tween level of original opinion and size 
of opinion shift, with the Original No 
voters making the greatest shifts and the 
Original Yes voters the smallest. 

The over-all differences among the 
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rABLE Il 


WOODWARD SHIFT-OF-OPINION BALLOT MEAN Scores IN [THREE DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF ORIGINAL 
OPINION FOR AUDIENCES HEARING Four DIFFERENT SPEAKERS 




















Audience D Audience E Audience F Audience G Total 
Original Yes .... 44 .69 .19 25 39 
Original Undecided .g2 42 .50 75, 65 
Original No 1.61 .96 1.00 74 1.08 
Total 1.06 71 61 61 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
Source of Variation Sum of Squares Degrees of Freedom Estimate of Variance 
Original Opinion 18.83 2 9.42 
\udiences 7.86 3 2.6 
Interaction 7.01 6 1.17 
Within Groups 313-55 216 1.45 
Total 347-25 227 
Between Original Opinions F — 6.50 Significant above 1% level 
Between Audiences F — 1.8: Not Significant (P. 05 — 2.65) 
“t” Trsts 
Between D and F Between D and F or G 
Difference between Mean Scores 35 45 
Standard Error of Mean Difference 23 23 
= 1.52 1.96 
Significance . P = .10 to .20 P= 05 
rABLE III 

WoopwarD SHIFT-OF-OPINION BALLOT MEAN SCORES IN THREE DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF ORIGINAL 


OPINION FOR AUDIENCES Exposep TO Two LEVELS OF ETHICAL APPEAL 








Audience D plus E Audience F plus G Total 
Original Yes 56 22 39 
Original Undecided 67 63 65 
Original No 1.28 87 1.08 
Potal 89 61 79 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
Source of Variation 


Sum of Squares Degrees of Freedom Estimate of Variation 





18.83 2 9.42 

Audiences 1-53 i 4-53 

Interaction 1.32 2 66 

Within Groups $22.57 222 1.45 
Total 347-25 227 
Between Audiences F — 3.12 Almost significant (P .o5 = 3.88) 











four audiences are not statistically sig- 
nificant but show a strong trend in that 
direction. Specifically, there is no signifi- 
cant difference between 
Audience F and G. There is a slight 
difference in the results of Audience E 
and F, but the difference is by no means 
significant. We find a difference in the 


the results in 


results of Audiences D and E, but again 
not statistically significant. The differ- 
ence between Audience D and F, how- 
ever, is significant at the 5% level, as is 
the difference between D and G. 

When D is combined with E, and F 
is combined with G, we find a differ- 
ence between the 


two combinations 
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which is almost statistically significant. 
The reader may be interested to know 
that in the analysis made before match- 
ing, this difference was statistically sig- 
nificant at the 5% level of confidence. 

To determine whether there was a 
significant difference in the mean shift- 
of-opinion associated with the sex of the 
listener, another analysis of variance was 
made. It showed that the difference be- 
tween the male mean shift and the fe- 
male mean shift was not significant. In 
spite of this lack of a sex difference in 
the average size or distance of opinion 
shift, we did find, by chi-square tests, 
that favorable shifts of opinion were 
significantly more numerous (at the 5% 
level) among females than among males, 
and that there were significantly more 
‘““No-Changes” among males than among 
females (at the 2% level of confidence) . 

A comparison was also made between 
the results obtained from the male 
listeners and the results obtained from 
the female listeners by the two male 
speakers combined as against the two 
female speakers combined. We find here 
that for the female speakers, there was 
no significant difference between male 
and female listener shifts of opinion. 
But for the male speakers, the amount 
by which the mean female shift of opin- 
ion exceeds the male shift could occur 
by chance only 7°; of the time—thus 
almost statistically significant. 


The findings of this experiment re- . 


veal some very interesting things. Once 
again we find some relationship between 
ethical appeal and the size of the mean 
audience shift of opinion. Speakers F 
and G, who did not differ from each 
other in degree of ethical appeal, did 
not obtain different shifts of opinion. 
Speaker D, who excelled Speaker E in 
competence only, and was excelled by 
her in physical attractiveness (other- 
wise they were on a par), did not ob- 


tain a_ significantly greater shift of 
opinion than E. Speakers D and E, 
who separately and together possessed 
greater ethical appeal than Speakers F 
and G, obtained a combined shift of 
opinion that can be considered signifi- 
cantly greater than the combined shift 
obtained by F and G. Speaker D, whose 
ethos was rated significantly higher than 
F or G, obtained shifts of opinion that 
were significantly higher than those ob- 
tained by F or G. 

On the other side of the ledger, how- 
ever, we find Speaker E, who excelled 
Speaker F on all counts but competence 
(where there was no significant differ- 
ence), and who excelled Speaker G on 
all counts, still did not obtain a signifi 
cantly greater mean shift of opinion 
than did Speakers F or G. This finding, 
along with other indications that we 
have, might indicate that a high value 
is placed on the factor of competence. 
The other indications of this are that 
Speaker D, who pushed considerably 
ahead of the others on the factor of 
competence only, also pushed ahead in 
his opinion-shifting effectiveness. 


EXPERIMENT III 


In the preceding experiment, where 
more than one person was involved as 
speaker, many factors of ethos were be- 
ing varied concurrently. The primary 
object of the third experiment was to 
determine whether a combination of 





two specific factors only—a_ speaker's 
likableness and physical attractiveness— 
would influence the effectiveness of his 
persuasion, as shown by a difference or 
lack of difference in audience shifts of 
opinion pursuant to a variation in those 
factors. 


This experiment was conducted dur- 
ing the months of January and Febru- 
ary, 1948. It involved 83 student audi- 
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tors. Speaker X prepared himself to de- 
liver the speech on compulsory health 
insurance with two different modes ol 
presentation. In the first (hereafter re- 
ferred to as “good”) mode, the speaker 
tried his best to make a favorable im- 
pression upon the audience (40 
sons) as regards the factors of physical 
appearance and likableness, as well as 
regards all the other factors involved in 


per- 


a public speaking situation. In the sec- 
ond (hereafter referred to as ‘“bad’’) 
mode, the speaker attempted to be just 
as effective in delivery and general com- 
petence, but to make an unfavorable 
impression upon the audience (43 per- 
sons) as regards physical attractiveness 
and likableness. This latter was to be 
accomplished by failing to shave for 
about 24 hours before the speech, fail- 
ing to comb his hair, wearing an €x- 
tremely unattractive pair of glasses, 
wearing a just noticeably: dirty white 
shirt, slightly torn at the sleeve, and a 
very un-neatly tied tie, wearing a dirty 
and completely unpressed pair of trous- 
ers, wearing scuffed and unshined shoes, 
and adopting an air of superciliousness, 
sarcasm, and unfriendliness toward 
audience. 


the 


The procedure with the audience was 
identical to that of Experiment II. By 
a bit of good fortune, the two groups 
which were submitted to the two differ- 
ent kinds of ethos were, after the elimi- 
nation of three improperly marked bal- 
lots, almost perfectly comparable in 
sex and distribution of original opinion 
on the subject, and were exactly alike 
in size. 

An analysis of the graphic rating scales 
filled out for Speaker X under good and 
bad conditions revealed that he had 
been successful in varying his likableness 
and physical attractiveness while holding 
other things reasonably constant. The 
the items of 


differences obtained on 


likableness and physical attractiveness 
were highly significant (above the 1°, 
level) On 
the matters of competence, conceit, and 


as between good and _ bad. 


sincerity there were no significant dil- 
On 


ness the difference was not statistically 


ferences. the factor of fairminded- 
Significant, but had some tendencies in 
that direction (P = .10). 

The the Wood- 
ward shift-of-opinion ballots are pro- 
Table IV. 


ance reveals that the amount by which 


statistical results of 


vided in The analysis of vari- 
the mean shift of opinion for “good” 
ethos the “bad” 
ethos is not statistically significant. How- 
ever, it 
that 


exceeded mean _ for 


has very strong tendencies in 


direction. Chi-square tests were 
also made based on the number of pei 
sons making shifts, regardless of the size 
of the shift. From those tests we were 
that 


drew a 


unable to conclude the 


“good” 


ethical appeal significantly 


greater proportion of favorable shifts 


or a significantly smaller proportion of 


“No-Changes” than the “bad” ethical 
appeal. However, the distribution ob- 
tained could have occurred by ehance 
only 10% to 20% of the time, again 


indicating strong tendencies toward sig- 
nificance. 


It is quite possible that with a much 
larger number of subjects, the trends 
observed here in favor of the persua- 
sive effect of likableness and_ physical 
attractiveness might become significant 
differences. 


the data 


such an inference. However, in the light 


Certainly justify 
of current attitudes toward this prob- 
lem, it is perhaps more noteworthy that 
the differences were as small as they were 
rather than that they were as large as 
they were. In other words, everything 
else being equal, and the text of the 
persuasive speech being constant, it ap- 
pears that a change in the likableness 
and physical attractiveness of the speak- 
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TABLE IV 


WOODWARD SHIFT-OF-OPINION BALLOT MEAN Scores IN ‘THree CATEGORIFS OF ORIGINAL OPINION 
FoR Two AUDIENCES 








Good 
Original Yes 67 
Original Undecided 94 
Original No 1.20 
Total .99 


ANALYSIS OF 


Source of Variation 


Original Opinion 1.21 
Audiences 3.62 
Interaction 1.04 
Within Groups 95-58 

Potal 101.45 
Between Audiences F = 2.81 


Bad Total 
58 53 
.50 71 
55 Qo 
50 


VARIANCH 


Sum of Squares Degrees of Freedom Estimate of Variance 


2 O1 

1 3.62 

2 52 
7A 1.29 
79 


Not Significant (P .o5 3.97) 








er did not make a great deal of differ- 
ence in shift-of-opinion results. 


Over-ALL ANALYSIS 


‘The data from the foregoing experi- 
ments provided raw material from which 
an investigation could be made of the 
effect that a listener's original opinion 
on the subject matter exerts upon his 
view of the speaker's ethos. In an earlier 
study, similar to this one, Knower con- 
cluded that the arguments of a speaker 
did affect listeners’ attitudes toward him 
personally.?% 


It will be remembered that in Experi- 
ment I, the listeners rated the speakers 
on the items of reputation and compe- 
tence. On competence, the differences 
among the mean ratings given by the 
three categories of original opinion were 
found to be statistically significant at 


the 5% 


~ level, with the Original Yes 


voters giving the highest average rating, 
Undecideds next, and Original No 
voters giving the lowest ratings. Using 
the technique of epsilon-square and 


epsilon,* the strength of correlation was 


1% Knower, Franklin H., “Experimental Studies 
of Changes in Attitudes,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XX (1936), 127. 

14 Edwards, op. cit., pp. 234-235 


estimated at .14. On the factor of repu- 
tation, there was no significant correla- 
tion between original opinion and _ rat- 
ings given. 

In Experiment II, we found a statis- 
tically significant pattern of ratings on 
three items—fairmindedness, sincerity, 
and competence—with the highest aver 
age rating again coming from favorable 
listeners. The correlations were .22 


for fairmindedness (significant above 


O7 
l'/o 


at 5% 


level), .12 for sincerity (significant 


level), and .12 for competence 
(significant at 5°, level). On the other 
three items—likableness, physical attrac- 
tiveness, and conceit, there were no con 


sistent patterns discernible. 


In Experiment III, only two items— 
fairmindedness and competence—pro 
duced the same kind of statistically sig 
nificant pattern found above, but the 
strength of the correlation on_ these 
items was much stronger in this experi- 
ment. For fairmindedness, epsilon was 
.33; and for competence .24. On the 
items of sincerity and conceit no signifi- 
cant patterns were found. 

Based upon these findings, we may 
draw some general conclusions. Cer- 
tainly none of the correlations found 


can be considered very high. However, 
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we can safely conclude that for some 
factors of ethos, such as fairmindedness 
and competence, original opinion on 
the subject matter of the speaker ap- 
parently does prejudice to some small 
degree the the 


listener's concept of 


speaker's ethos. For the factor of sin- 
cerity the evidence is inconclusive. For 
the other factors dealt with in this 


study—reputation, conceit, likableness, 


and physical attractiveness—there _ is 
no reason to believe that original opin- 
ion plays a part in the listener's evalua- 


tion of them. 


QUESTIONN AIRE SURVEY 


‘The experimental procedures report- 
ed above were supplemented in this 
study with a questionnaire approach 
designed to gather information from 
the practical world of affairs. The pur- 
pose of this survey was to determine 
what correlation, if any, exists between 
the persuasive success of speakers in 
American public affairs and certain fac- 
tors of their ethos, as the 
combined judgments of a group of pro- 
fessional critics of public speaking. 

The first step necessary in this survey 
was the establishment of 


shown by 


two criterion 
men and 


life 


were judged by experts to be outstand- 


groups—one consisting of 


women in who 


American public 
ingly successful in the art of persuasion; 
the other consisting of a comparable 
group of men and women who were 
judged by experts to be outstandingly 
unsuccessful in that art. For this pur- 
pose a questionnaire was devised and 
distributed to 1g 





judges—all college 
teachers of public speaking. The judges 
were asked to name the people whom 
they considered to be the 
persuasive and the five least persuasive 
speakers whom they had seen and heard 
in American public life during the past 
eighteen years. The successful criterion 


five most 


group was formed by taking the names 
of those six speakers who were most 
frequently mentioned as “most persua- 
sive’ speakers, and the unsuccessful cri- 
terion group was gathered from those 
most frequently mentioned on the “least 
persuasive” lists. Obviously some pet 
sons were included simply because they 
happened to be known to this 
group of judges. The two groups which 
resulted were as follows: 


best 


SUCCESSFUI UNSUCCESSFUI 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Herbert Hoover 
Norman Thomas *Harry Truman 
Eric Johnston Alf Landon 


Robert Taft 
Robert McCormich 
John Foster Dulles 


Ernest Tittle 
Claude Pepper 
Harrison Brown 


*This survey was made long before the clec 
tion of 1948. 


The next step was to secure judgments 
as to the relative rank of these 12 speak 
ers on five factors of ethos—prestige, 
physical lika 
general competence. A 
questionnaire was devised for this pur 


attractiveness, sincerity, 


bleness, and 
pose and filled out by 20 judges, 17 of 
were the same as filled out the 
first questionnaire. The results of the 


whom 


first questionnaire were not yet made 
available to the judges, and they were 
not yet told the purpose of the study. 
Very few judges were able to rank all 
12 speakers on all five factors of ethos. 
Regardless of the number of speakers 
ranked, each judge's list for each of the 


factors of four 


ethos was divided into 
equal parts. It was now possible to go 
back and tabulate, for each of the fac- 
tors of ethos, the frequency with which 
the names in the successful and unsuc- 
cessful criterion groups appeared in 
each of the four quartiles. 

From these tabulations inspection im- 
mediately revealed some kind of posi- 
tive correlation the 
art of persuasion and rank on each of 


the 


between success in 


factors of ethos for which these 
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speakers were rated. Statistical proced- 
ures were then required to determine 
the significance and strength of each of 
these correlations, and the contingencs 
cocthaent (C) was the measure of as 
sociation considered most applicable to 
this problem.** Since only twelve speak- 


were in- 





ers—a rather small sampling 
volved in these ratings, we must be cau- 
tious in drawing conclusions from any 
correlations obtained. 


‘The results were as follows: 


1. Prestige. The correlation of .23 
found between this factor and persua- 
sive success must be regarded as quite 
low, though significant (at 3%, level of 
confidence). This finding appears to 
run counter to the experimental find- 
ings of Experiment I, which indicated 
great importance for the prestige factor. 
Once it is remembered, however, that 
all the speakers (successful and unsuc- 
cessful) in this survey—though they 
may have differed among themselves in 
the degree ot prestige they possessed— 
were men and women who stand very 
high in prestige by comparison to the 
average citizen, this apparent discrep- 
ancy vanishes.In other words, we had 
only the upper end. of the prestige con- 
tinuum involved in this survey, and 
we would thus expect the differential 
effects of prestige to be relatively small 
in such a narrow range of talent. 


2. Physical attractiveness. The corre- 
lation of .71 found between this factor 
and persuasive success must be regarded 
as quite high in terms of the conditions 
of the survey. This finding tends to 
confirm the inference made as a result 
of Experiment II] that physical appear- 
ance is related to persuasive effective- 
ness. However, the relationship indicat- 


ed here appears much stronger than 


15 Guilford, J. P., Psychometric Methods (New 
York, 1936), pp. 353-360 


would have been expected as a result 
of Experiment III. 

4. Sinceritv. The correlation of .45 
found between this factor and persuas- 
ive success must be regarded as signifi- 
cant (above the 1°) level), but moder 
ately low. 

4- Likableness. J he correlation of 87 
found between this factor and persua- 
sive success may be regarded as very 
high. Ihis correlation was much higher 
than that obtained between persuasive 
success and any other factor judged in 
this survey. It is interesting to note that, 
out of 20 judges, not one rated any 
speaker from the unsuccessful criterion 
group in the upper quartile of his list 
for this factor; and not one judge rated 
any speaker from the successful criterion 
group in the lower quartile of his list. 
This would indicate an exceeding], 
high premium on likableness as a fac- 
tor of persuasive success in American 
public life. It tends to confirm the infer- 
ence made from Experiment III that 
likableness is related to persuasive cttec- 
tiveness, but the relationship indicated 
here is very much stronger than one 
would be led to expect by Experi- 
ment III. 

5. General competence. The corre- 
lation of .43 between this factor and per- 
suasive success must be regarded as sig- 
nificant (above the 1% level), but mod- 
erately low. The strength of the rela- 
tionship on this factor is approximately 
the same as it was on the factor of sin- 
cerity—both of which findings are some- 
what disturbing from an idealistic point 


of view. 


SUMMARY 


The conclusions of this study on the 
effects of ethos in public speaking may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Variations in the prestige of a 
speaker, produced by varying the chair- 
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man’s introductory identification of him, 
were found to influence significantly ‘the 
effectiveness of a persuasive speech in 
behalf of national compulsory health 
insurance—as shown by audience shift- 
of-opinon ballots in a classroom. situ- 
ation. 

2. Variations in the over-all ethical 
appeal of speakers, produced by having 
persons of different ethical appeal de- 
liver the same speech, were found to in- 
fluence, in one degree or another, the 
effect of the 
shown by shift-of-opinion ballots in a 


persuasive speech—as 


classroom situation. 


For these college 
groups, an especially high premium 
seemed to be placed upon the factor of 
competence. 

g. With all factors held 
stant, a significant change in the likable- 
ness and physical attractiveness of a 
speaker talking to college students in 
behalf of national compulsory health 
insurance did not make a great deal of 
difference in 
the obtained difference 
almost statistically significant. 


other con- 


shift-of-opinion — results. 


However, was 

4- As shown by analysis of variance, 
a significant relationship between level 
of original opinion and the size of 
opinion shift was found, with the stu- 
dents originally opposed to the propo- 
sition of the speaker making the greatest 
shifts, and the students originally in 
favor of the proposition making the 
smallest shifts. 


5. Although female students did not 
differ significantly from males in the 
average size or distance of opinion shift, 
a significantly higher proportion of fe- 
males shifted their opinions. 


6. Female students were significantly 


more generous than males in rating the 
speakers, the 
speaker's sex. 


ethos of regardless of 

7. A combined analysis of all the ex- 
periments revealed that the original 
opinions of listeners on the topic of na- 
tional compulsory health insurance af- 
fected their judgment of certain factors 
in the speaker’s ethos: 

(a) Judgments as to the speaker’s fair- 
mindedness and competence were in- 
fluenced in a small degree by the listen- 
er’s initial attitude toward the topic. 

(b) Evaluations of the speaker’s rep- 
utation, conceit, likableness, and physi- 
cal attractiveness influenced 
by the listener's initial attitude toward 
the topic. 


were not 


(c) For the factor of sincerity the 
evidence was not conclusive either way. 

8. As shown by the ratings of expert 
judges, a positive correlation was found 
to exist between several factors of ethos 
and success in the art of persuasion by 
nationally known speakers in American 
public life. The 


correlated most highly with success; phys- 


factor of likableness 


ical attractiveness correlated quite high 


ly with success; sincerity and general 


competence correlated positively, but 
only moderately, with success. 
Undoubtedly there are many more 


aspects of ethos and of the part it plays 
in public speaking which would lend 
themselves profitably to such research. 
Many of the findings of this study need 
to be refined and qualified by additional 
work. Many areas which were neglect- 
ed or passed over lightly here should be 
investigated more thoroughly. It is 
hoped that this study will serve to arouse 
the curiosity and stimulate the interest 


of other research workers in the field. 
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FACTORS OF EFFECTIVE AND INEFFECTIVE 
CONVERSATION* 


DAVID C. 


PHILLIPS 


University of Connecticut 


HE subject of conversation has al- 

ways received considerable attention. 
Today fundamental speech texts for 
both high school and college, almost 
without exception, devote a chapter or 
portion of a chapter to the subject: 
makers of curricula emphasize conver- 
sation; and collections of famous con- 
versations are still popular reading. But 
the question, “What is good conversa- 
tion?” has remained unanswered. The 
study here reported was organized to 
find some factors that make for effective 
and ineffective conversation: first, by 
collating the writings on the subject, 
and second, by investigating the factors 
that make for good and poor present- 
day conversation as exemplified by wom- 
en enrolled at Stephens College. 


COLLATION OF THE WRITINGS 


It is impossible to summarize briefly 
the writings of two hundred and fifty 
or more authors ranging from Steele 
and Swift to modern writers, but a few 
of the highlights can be mentioned. The 
ideas and opinions are widely divergent 
and often contradictory. Few writers 
attempt to cover many aspects of con- 
versation; they usually limit themselves 
to one small portion of the subject. 

Francis Hirst declares that no English 
writer of genius has ever written a book 
on conversation.t Swift sums it up in 


these words: “I have observed few ob- 


*This paper is based upon a doctoral disser- 
tation submitted in 1947 in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the University of Wisconsin. Pro- 
fessor Gladys Borchers directed the research. 

1 Hirst, Francis, “Table Talk,” Contemporary 
Review, CLXVI (Sept., 1944), 157-160. 


vious subjects that have been so seldom, 
or at least so slightly, handled as this; 
and indeed I know few so difficult to be 
treated as it ought, nor yet upon which 
there seems so much to be said.’? Switt’s 
words of two hundred and fifty vears 
ago are in general still true today. 

Definitions of conversation vary trom 
the Zingput conception in which con- 
versation is started by a blow from a 
club knocking the recipient to the 
ground where he remains during the 
discourse, to the Latin ‘“conversari” 
meaning to associate with or commune 
with. Two ideas presented most often 
in the definitions are: an interchange 
of thoughts and ideas, and the extreme 
importance of personality and_ intelli- 
gence. Conversation is, in Dorothy 
Fisher's words, “the flowering out into 
expression of an intelligent, interesting 
personality.” 

Nearly all the writers agree that the 
first purpose of conversation should be 
pleasure. Some believe enjoyment the 
sole aim; others are of the opinion that 
in addition there should be an _ inter- 
change of ideas and information. A 
few authors express the thought that 
the “explosion of one’s ego” is the only 
purpose of conversation. 

Most of the writers on conversation 
agree that a genuine interest in the oth- 
er person or persons is the most impor- 
tant single quality to be developed in 


order to insure successful conversation. 


2 Swift, Jonathan, “Hints Toward an Essay on 
Conversation,” in Types of English Prose, edited 
by Virgil B. Heltzel (New York, 1941). 

3 Fisher, Dorothy, “Something To Talk 
About,” Ladies’ Home Journal, LIV (Sept., 
1937), 86-89. 
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Other contributing factors listed are 
curiosity, sympathy, leisure, and good 
presentation of ideas. 

The ideas presented on what topics 
should be conversation are 
many and varied, but the authors agree 
that the topic should be of interest to 
all the conversationalists present. Some 
authors develop at length the point that 
religion and politics are not suitable 
subjects; others spend an equal amount 
of space showing that such topics can 
be interesting and 


used in 


informational. <A 
few writers point out that “shop-talk”’ 
is deadly and therefore taboo; others 
recommend topics that are familiar and 
this includes “shop-talk’” as good sub- 
ject matter. A few authors give lists of 
good topics for ordinary conversation, 
but the lists show little agreement. 


Listening is recognized as an impor- 


tant factor in good conversation, but 
the descriptions of good listeners vary 
widely. The points of view discussed 
might be summed up in these words: 
listen actively, be more than a sponge. 
An active listener is curious, asks ques- 
tions, makes comments, is 


and avoids interruptions. 


courteous, 


Most of the authors agree that con- 
versation during the past few decades 
has been poor in quality. However, 
there is not such agreement when the 
cause of poor conversation comes under 
discussion. The high speed of the age 
with little leisure time is the most fre 
quently mentioned cause, with fear of 
embarrassment, lack of knowledge, and 
specialization of training presented as 
other reasons. 

Nearly all of the writers studied de- 
voted some time to rules for improving 


conversation. Oliver, Cortright, and 
Hager say: 
Conversational ‘rules’ may be found in liberal 


quantities in sources as remote from one an- 
other as the essays of Jonathan Swift and Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson on the one hand, and 


the fifteen minute a day correspondence courses 
on the other. The advice is as varied as the 
from which it comes. One writer 
stresses the lightness and the insubstantiality 
of good conversation. He likens it to a balloon, 
which is tossed lightly from one conversational- 


sources 


ist to another, without ever being allowed to 
touch the ground. Another writer charges that 
the greatest danger in conversation is frothiness 
and insubstantiality. 


conversation 


He declares that the best 
is serious methodical, more 
like a freight train loaded with ideas than a 
balloon to be bandied about. From the 
legion of books and articles on the Art of Con- 
versation, only one conclusion is unmistakable: 
and that is the futility of formulating any dog- 
matic list 


and 


of rules for conversation. 


The this 
study, reported below, aimed to discover 


experimental portion of 
factors of effective and ineffective con- 
versation. 


EXPERIMENTAL. PROCEDURE 

A quantitative investigation was un- 
dertaken among the 1300 incoming stu- 
dents in the fall of 1945 at Stephens 
College, Each 
student held a conversation with a mem- 


Columbia, Missouri. 
ber of the Communications staff of that 
school, and the instructor made a list of 
the best and the poorest conversational- 
ists. The 
are all qualified to teach speech and thus 


Communications instructors 
were chosen as one set of judges. Since 
satisfactory conversation is one of the ob- 
jectives of the Communications course 
at the college, conversation had been 
discussed in staff meetings prior to the 
beginning of the research. These two 
factors, training before coming to Steph- 
ens and in-service training, qualified the 
instructors to assist in the conversational 
rating portion of the research. 

The situation in which the conversa 
tion was held was made as natural as 
possible. The surroundings were pleas- 
ant and informal, and the discourse was 


4 Oliver, Robert, Cortright, Rupert, and Ha 
ger, Cyril, The New Training for Effective 
Speech (New York, 1946), p. 80. 
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allowed to go into any channel so that 
the instructor did not continually take 
the lead, but the student was allowed to 
show her initiative. Since only diagnos- 
tic tests had been given in class, the 
instructor had not yet become a “‘teach- 
er.” No time limit was set. 

The best and the poorest conversa- 
tionalists as listed by the Communica- 
tions instructors were given ratings on 
conversational ability by their close ac- 
quaintances among the 1300 fellow stu- 
dents. Before these student ratings were 
made, a discussion on the characteristics 
of good and poor conversation mainly 
to stimulate thought was held in all 
classes, and then each student was asked 
to rate the other students she felt quali- 
fied to judge on conversational ability. 
A one to five continuum was placed 
after each name, with one designating 
a very poor conversationalist and five a 
very good one. Each student was asked 
to place a check on the line at that 
point which represented the conversa- 
tional ability of the person named. 


The author then held conversations 
with the students receiving the highest 
student ratings who were also judged as 
very good conversationalists by the 
Communications instructor. Also a con- 
versation was held with the students 
receiving the lowest student ratings who 
were judged as very poor conversation- 
alists by the Communications instruc- 
tor. The fifty students receiving the 
highest ratings by fellow students who 
were also rated as very good conversa- 
tionalists by both the Communications 
instructor and the author were chosen 
as the good conversationalist group. 
The fifty students receiving the lowest 
ratings by fellow students who were also 
rated as very poor conversationalists by 
both the Communications instructor 
and the author were chosen as the poor 
conversationalist group. Only two stu- 


dents who had been judged by the in- 
structor and by the other students as 
good or poor enough to be used in the 
study were eliminated by the writer. 
Each student participating in the ex- 
periment answered several questions 
about her background, and then wrote 
an analysis of a good and a poor con- 
versation in which she had participated. 
Check-lists for good and poor conversa- 
tions were drawn up from the factors 
named in the analyses, and 615 students 
checked the factors which they consid- 
ered important. Half of this group used 
a single conversation as a basis for judg- 
ment, and half used conversation in 
general. To compare the abilities, apti- 
tudes, and interests of the two groups, 
tests of mental ability, personal charac- 
teristics, vocabulary, reading ability, 
general culture, interests, mechanical 
ability, spelling, accuracy in checking, 
ability to copy, simple arithmetic, arith- 
metical reasoning, voice production, and 
grades for the first semester were used. 


RESULTS OF THE BACKGROUND STUDY 

During the author’s interview with 
the student, these five questions were 
asked: 

(1) What is your home town, state, and coun- 
try? Have you always lived there? If not, 
where else have you resided? 

(2) What previous speech training have you 
had? 

(3) Where and how much have you traveled? 

(4) How many brothers and sisters do you 
have? Are they older or younger than you? 

(5) How do you feel about your own conver- 
sation? 

While these questions were being 
asked, the author judged the student on 
her physical appearance, considering 
beauty and neatness, and gave each girl 
a rating of satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

The answers to question One show 
that there is little relationship between 
the section of the country in which the 
student lives and conversational ability. 
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All sections are represented in nearly 
the same proportion in both good and 
poor conversationalists. Change of resi- 
dence also has little effect on conversa- 
tional ability. ‘Twenty-four good and 
twenty-two poor conversationalists had 
moved at least once. 

As to previous speech background, 
the results are as follows: 


Good Poor 
No speech training 22 31 
One semester 8 1 
One year 10 1 
Over one year 10 " 


In comparing the groups with no speech 
training by using the Gilkinson-Knower 
tables for the computation of critical 
differences,’ the 


ratios on percentage 


ratio is 1.86 with three as necessary for 
The 
comparing the two top groups, 


Statistical significance. ratio in 
year” and “over one year,” is too small 
to be significant. Thus, in this study, 
previous speech training did not mean 
good conversational ability. 

The two groups again showed little 
difference when travel is used as a basis 
for comparison: 


Good Poor Critical Ratio 
Little travel 23 29 1.21 
Moderate travel in IF 0.00 
Extensive travel 12 6 1.59 


In studying the factor of foreign travel, 
both the good and the poor conversa- 
tional groups contain five students who 
had been in a foreign country either by 
travel or birth. Of the thirty-eight stu- 
dents registered at Stephens whose resi- 
United 
States, only three were selected for this 


dence was listed as out of the 


study. 

The number and age relationships of 
the other children in the family present 
The 


an interesting comparison. out- 


5 Gilkinson, Howard and Knower, Franklin 
H., Psychological Studies of Individual Differ- 


ences Among Students of Speech (Minneapolis, 
1939). 


“one 


the 
groups is that many more of the good 


standing difference between two 
children. 
In twenty-three cases of the good con- 


versationalists all other children in 


conversationalists are eldest 
the 
family are younger. ‘This is true in only 
ten cases for the poor group. The crit- 
2.88, 
the difference would be in 


which 
that 
tion 99.8 cases out of 100. This is wor- 


ical ratio here is means 


clirec 


thy of further study to see if more cases 
The 
lationships of the sibs are as follows: 


would change the ratio. age re 


Good Poo 
Only child 8 12 
All sibs younger 23 10 
Middle child 2 8 
All sibs older 12 : 
One younger, two older 2 { 
Iwo younger, one olde 8 0 
Three younger, two olde o 1 


‘The number of sibs for each group ts 
as follows: 


Good Poor 
None 8 12 
One 28 17 
Two 9 13 
Three 5 ; 
Four oO 2 
Five oO I 


the above has a statistically 


significant ratio. 


None of 


It is significant that nearly all of the 
poor conversationalists, when asked to 
comment on .their own conversational 
ability, began by saying that they felt 
it was satisfactory. However, when ask- 
ed specific questions about the facility 
with which they conversed, some chang- 
the did 
not know of the rating of each student 
this 


have influenced the questions asked and 


ed their minds. Since author 


during the interview, could not 


thus the results. In the final analysis, 
eighteen of the poor conversationalists 
believed that their conversational ability 
was satisfactory or above, while thirty- 
two rated themselves as unsatisfactory. 
Of the good conversationalists, only six 
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said that they were unsatisfactory. 
Fighty-eight percent of the good group 
made the same judgment as was made 
by others, while only 64°, of the poor 
group made the same judgment. This 
indicates that many poor conversation- 
alists are not cognizant of their inabil 
ity. 

While the students were answering 
the above questions, the author rated 
each on her beauty and neatness. Only 
four of the good group were rated un- 
satisfactory, while nineteen of the poor 
conversationalists were marked as un- 
satisfactory. ‘The critical ratio between 
these percentages is 3.81, indicating a 
relationship between lack of beauty and 


neatness and conversational ability. 


WRITTEN ANALYSES 


After the above questions had been 
answered, the student was asked to 
write an analysis of a good and of a 
poor conversation in which she had 
participated recently. To get the stu- 
dent to write her own opinions freely, 
few specific directions were given. The 
student was asked to think of a good con- 
versation in which she had taken part, 
write a brief description of it, and ex- 
plain why she felt it was good. This 
was repeated for a poor conversation. 

A close examination of the ideas pre- 
sented by the students in these analyses 
revealed that, in general, the remarks 
fell under four headings: (1) the rea- 
son for the conversation being good or 
poor; (2) the persons present during 
the conversation; (3) the mood of the 
participants; (4) the topics discussed. 

In analyzing why the conversation 
was good, these ideas were mentioned: 

No. of times 


mentioned 


It was an interesting topic 58 
We were in a good mood 27 
Other people had worthwhile ideas 17 
All were friendly 16 
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The group was frank, sincere, and earnest 13 
We had much in common 5 
Others had good knowledge of the sub 
ject , 
All had pleasant voices - 
All were included in the conversation 8 
Others did not interrupt 1 
All were on an equal basis 1 
Others had a different background 1 
‘They were good listeners 1 


I felt self-confident 1 


The above ideas might be grouped un- 
der three headings: interesting topics, 
participants well informed, and a good 
personal relationship. 

In analyzing why the conversation 
was poor, the following factors were 
mentioned: 


No. of times 


mentioned 


Couldn't find a common topic {1 
Lack of group cooperation 35 
In a bad mood iz 
Insincerity and lack of respect 8 
Nothing in common 8 
Poor speech 3 
Felt inferior 3 
Got into an argument 2 
‘Talking to strangers and I dislike that 2 


‘The other person was crude and vulgar 2 
We were in too much of a hurry 1 


Lack of a good topic was the greatest 
obstacle to effective conversation, while 
nearly all the other factors mentioned 
relate to the fact that a good conversa- 
tional atmosphere was not established 
by the participants. 

‘The second main idea presented by 
the students in the analyses, that of the 
persons present during the conversation, 
did not seem to play a particularly im- 
portant part in success or failure of the 
discourse since the same types of indi- 
viduals were present in both the good 
and the poor conversations. 

It is obvious that mood, the third 
idea discussed in the analyses, is a fac- 
tor in making the conversation good or 
poor, as forty-two students mentioned 
mood as important. However, since five 
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students changed their mood from un- 
happiness to happiness during the dis- 
course, mood alone seemed not to be 
a limiting factor. 

The last of the four general headings 
in the analyses was the topics used in 
the conversations. As previously men- 
tioned, good topics, or lack of them, was 
the most frequently mentioned factor 
making for good or poor conversation. 
The actual topic itself did not seem to 
matter as much as whether the topic 
was suitable to all present. Manv of 
the same topics were used in both good 
and poor discourse. 


CHECK-LISTS 


After the above analyses had been 
completed, it was decided that a more 


controlled method of determining the 


factors that students consider important 


the analyses of good and poor conver- 
sations, two lists were drawn up, one 
stating all the factors making for good 
conversation, the factors 
making for poor conversation as given 
by the students. These lists were hand- 
ed to 615 students; half of this number 
checked the factors they considered im- 


and one all 


portant, using a recent good and a re- 
cent poor conversation as the basis for 
judgment, while the other half based 
their markings on conversation in gen- 
eral. In the 
marked a “ 
ered most important, and a 


latter case, the students 
1” beside the items consid- 
“2” beside 
the items considered important but not 
as important as those marked “1.” In 
both cases the students left blank any 
item not considered as a factor and add- 
ed any item or items they felt were neces- 
but not listed. Tables 1 and 2 
present a summary of the markings on 


Sary 





in conversation should be used. From the check lists. 
PABLE I 
STUDENT ANALYSIS OF FACTORS DETERMINING THE SUCCESS OF CONVERSATION 
N-287 
One Conversation Conversation 
As Basis in General 
Percent! Rank Score2 Rank 
I felt free to express my opinion 82.9 1 508 3 
They were friends of mine 81.9 2 332 14 
1 felt like talking with others 75-3 3 194 { 
They included me in the conversation 74.6 { $34 8 
We were all very frank and sincere 72.8 5 420 10 
We were in an atmosphere that made for good 
conversation 68.3 6 520 2 
Other people were interested in what I had to say 67.9 " 424 9 
I liked the people present 66.9 8 380 12 
They were interesting people 65.9 9 154 5 
I liked most or all of the topics brought up 65.2 10 368 13 
It was easy to introduce subjects into the conversation 62.4 11.5 446 6.5 
They were good listeners 62.4 11.5 446 6.5 
I wanted to know something about the topics brought up 59.5 13 522 1 
They were my own age 58.2 14 248 17.5 
I felt they respected my opinion 53-6 15 400 11 
I was in the mood to be frank $1.5 16 178 20 
Events before the conversation put me in a good mood . 38.7 17 318 15 
They had pleasant voices . 33.8 18 248 17.5 
They were older and I like talking to older people 21.3 19 232 19 
They were strangers and I like talking to strangers . 18.5 20 284 16 
Good food helped the conversation 14.6 21 130 21 











1 Percent of the 287 students who checked this item. 
", and one point for all items marked “2”. 


2 Scoring two points for all items marked * 





in 
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TABLE Il 
STUDENT ANALYSIS OF FACTORS DETERMINING THE FAILURE OF CONVERSATION 
N-328 
One Conversation Conversation 
As Basis in General 
Percent! Rank Score? Rank 

‘They talked about themselves too much 66.9 1 2098 6 
They gossiped too much 58.2 2 360 8 
They were poor listeners 57-5 3 142 3 

The conversation became an argument and put us all in 
a poor mood 56.4 { 420 2 
They were not frank and sincere 50.5 5 346 10 
The atmosphere was not conducive to good conversation 48.8 6 342 11 
They did not do their share in making conversation 46.3 7 410 5 
There were too many people present for good conversation 43.5 8 248 17 
They were uninteresting people 37-9 9 $24 12 
I did not like the topics discussed 36.9 10 282 5 
They did not respect my opinion 31.4 11 420 4 
They excluded me from the conversation 27.2 12 468 1 
Events before the conversation put me in a poor mood . 25.8 13 296 13 
They had unpleasant voices 21.3 14 204 19 
I did not feel like talking to others 20.5 in 352 9 
I did not like the people present | 20.2 16 292 14 
I did not want to know more about the topics 13.2 17 254 16 
I can seldom start a conversation easily . 12.9 18 238 18 
I knew nothing about the topics and did not care 12.6 19 388 7 
They were strangers and I dislike talking to strangers 5.2 20 194 20 
Poor food hindered the conversation 3-5 21 192 22 
They were older, and I dislike talking to older people 2.8 22 152 21 











1 Same as Table 1. 
2 Same as Table 1. 


The correlation between the rankings 
(using a single conversation and conver- 
sation in general as bases) for the fac- 
tors of good conversation is .6873 with 
a probable errror of .087; for poor con- 
versation, the correlation is .6676 with 
a probable error of .o82. 

In examining Table I, which pre- 
sents the results of the check-lists for 
good conversation, it is to be noted that 
most of the highest ranking items are 
concerned with the atmosphere of the 
conversation. These items deal with 
how people react to each other in the 
creation of surroundings that are con- 
ducive to good conversation. Such items 
as, “I felt free to express my opinion,” 
“They were friends of mine,” “They in- 
cluded me in the conversation,” “We 
were all very frank and sincere,” “We 
were in an atmosphere that made for 
good conversation,” and “Other people 
seemed interested in what I had to say,” 


all deal with the relations of members 
of the group one to another. 

Many items in the middle of the list 
deal, in the main, with more personal 
characteristics. “I liked the people pres- 
ent,” “I liked most or all of the topics 
brought up,” “There were interesting 
people,” are examples. 

It is interesting to note the ranking 
of the item, “I liked most or all of the 
topics brought up,” since in the written 
analyses students had placed interesting 
topics at the head of the list. The above 
mentioned item received a rating of 
tenth when a single conversation was 
used as a basis for judgment, and a rank- 
ing of thirteenth by those using con- 
versation in general as a basis. How- 
ever, the item, “I wanted to know some- 
thing about the topics brought up,” was 
ranked as number one by the latter 
group. 


In turning to Table II, which pre- 
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the check-lists for 
the high ranking 


items are those that hinder the creation 


sents the results of 


poor conversation, 
of an atmosphere conducive to good 
conversation. “They talked too much 
about themselves,” “They gossiped too 


much,” “They listeners,” 


“The conversation became an argument 


were poor 
and put us all in a poor mood,” “They 
“They did 


not do their share in making conversa- 


were not frank and sincere,” 


tion,” and others are ideas that show 


TABLE Ill 


STATISTICAL RESULTS OF THE COMPARISON OF CONVERSATIONAL GROUPS 





Test 


Difference Chances 


American Council on Education Psychological Test: 


Non-verbal 
Verbal 
Total 

American Council on Education 

English Cooperative Reading Test Ce: 

Vocabulary 
Reading Speed 
Reading Comprehension 
Total 

American Council on Education 

General Culture Test: 

History-Social Science 
Literature 
Science 
Fine Arts 
Mathematics 

Stephens College Interest Inventory: 
Mechanical 
Computational 
Scientific 
Persuasive 
Artistic 
Service 
Musical 
Literary 
Clerical 

Minnesota Paper Form Board: 
Total 

Chicago Clerical: 
Spelling 
Simple Arithmetic 
Receiving Oral Instructions 
Accuracy in Checking 
Arithmetical Reasoning 
Accuracy in Copying 


Voice Production 


Grades (ist Semester 1945-46) 
Total 

Adams and Lepley Personal Audit: 
Sociability 
Discrimination 
Objectivity 
Self-confidence 
Open-mindedness 
Flexibility 
Patience 
Responsiveness 
Decisiveness 


S.E. Diff. in 100 
3.06 over 99.9 
5-47 over 99-9 
4-52 over 99.9 
1-91 over 99.9 
j-12 over 99.9 
3-99 over 99.9 
1-59 over 99.9 
3.58 over 99.9 
3-54 over 99.9 
1.05 over 99.9 
3.82 over 99.9 
1.59 97 
50 bg 
.12 ne 
1.20 SS 
3.65 over 99.9 
2.31 O5.9 
2.70 99.7 
2 59 
§.10 over 99.9 
049 52 
3.52 over 99.9 
3.07 over 99.) 
.12 ae 
3.01 over 99.9 
2.12 os 
2.02 gd 
1.86 go 
6.28 over 99.9 
5-37 over 99.9 

Good Poor 
A D 
B ( 
C LD 
\ c 
Cc ( 
B B 
, c 
D A 
A A 
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that the individual was placing his own 
interests above the interests of the 
group. While “I did not like the topics 
discussed” received a low rating, many 
of the items mentioned above show a 
poor choice of subjects during the con- 
versation. 

From the check-lists as well as the 
written analyses, two important ideas 
again stand out: There must be an at- 
mosphere that is conducive to good con- 
versation, and the topics discussed must 
be mutually acceptable if conversation 
is to succeed. 


TEst RESULTS 

Several different tests were given to 
the fifty good and the fifty poor conver- 
sationalists to compare aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and abilities. Table III presents 
the name of the test and its subdivisions, 
the Difference, and the chances in 100 

S.E. Diff. 

that the difference is a true difference 
for all tests except the Adams and Lep- 
ley Personal Audit which will be analyz- 
ed in the later discussion of results. A 
Difference of three is considered statis- 
S.E. Diff. 

tically significant. 

The first three tests given in the above 
table show that the good conversation- 
alist is significantly superior in mental 
ability, vocabulary, reading speed and 
comprehension, and in all aspects of 
the general culture test except Mathe- 
matics. These superiorities would lead 
us to believe he might also have better 
grades, which proved to be true. The 
good conversationalist is also superior 
in mechanical ability as measured by 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, 
and makes better use of the voice. The 
better conversationalist has more inter- 
est in persuasive and literary pursuits. 

For the voice production test, two 
teachers of speech at Stephens College 
listened to each individual read and 


graded the student on such vocal as 
pects as pitch, quality, time, force, enun- 
ciation and pronunciation. Grades as- 
signed were A, B, C, D, with the usual 
meanings, F for those students needing 
remedial work in groups, and UC for 
those requiring individual clinical at- 
tention. The results follow: 


Good Poor 
A 3 o 
B 8 1 
Cc 31 18 
D 5 6 
F 1 6 
UC 2 19 


These figures point out that only 
three of the good conversationalists 
failed the test, but twenty-five of the 
poor conversationalists were in that 
category. The critical ratio between 
these percentages is 6.28, the highest 
ratio of any comparison made in this 
study. While forty-two of the good con- 
versationalists were average or above 
(A, B, or C), only nineteen poor con- 
versationalists were A, B, or C. Thus 
a poor voice or ineffective use of the 
voice are detriments to good conversa- 
tion. 

The Personal Audit by Clifford Adams 
and William Lepley was used to check 
the difference in personality traits be- 
tween the two groups. The authors of 
the test with the help of the Vocational 
Guidance Departm nt of Stephens Col- 
lege have assigned letter grades to cer- 
tain series of scores and have written an 
interpretation of those letter grades. 
The results of the test are presented in 
Table 3g. 

With A as the top grade and E as 
low, we notice that in two characteris- 
tics the good conversationalists were at 
least two grades better than the poor 
group. These two were Sociability and 
Self-confidence. The authors say an A 


in Sociability means: 
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Your score indicates that you mix rather well 
with others and that generally you are a sociable 
person. You enjoy talking to others, and your 
interests are quite broad. You are inclined to 
be an extrovert, taking the lead with your asso- 
ciates in many face-to-face situations. 

In speaking of the D score received by 
the poor conversationalists, the test wri- 
ters say: “Your score indicates you are 
more of an introvert than an extrovert. 
You do not often take the lead in social 
contacts, and you are inclined to take 
yourself and your friends 
iously.” 


rather = ser- 

Breaking down the general score into 
what each student received on the Socia- 
bility portion of the test, we find the 
following: 


Good Poor 
A 9 3 
B 8 11 
C (Satisfactory) 21 6: 
Jae 4 16 
E : a 14 


Thirty students, or 60° of the poor 
conversationalists, were below C or sat- 
isfactory, while 24% of the good group 
were below C or satisfactory. Over 75% 
of the good conversationalists were sat- 
isfactory or better, but less than 50°% of 
the poor group were satisfactory or bet- 
ter. 

The other personal characteristic in 
which the good group scored at least 
two grades higher than the poor was 
Self-confidence, the good group receiv- 
ing an A and the poor a C. When this 
general grade is broken down to what 
each received, it noted that 
even most of the poor conversationalists 
did not lack confidence. 


is to be 


Good Poor 
A 12 7 
B 17 13 
Cc 10 10 
D 3 \ 
Bi eels das ee 8 12 


Sixty percent of the poor group were 
average or above and seventy-eight per- 


cent of the good group were average or 
above. 

In one quality, Responsiveness, the 
poor conversationalists rated A, while 
the good group rated D. The reason 
for this difference is readily understood. 
The A of the poor conversationalists is 
explained as: “Your score indicates you 
are average in your degree of apprecia- 
tion and emotional feeling for music, 
literature, and other arts. Your work 
is most satisfying when it is a combina- 
tion of routine and creative ability.” 


The D of the good group means: 
“Your score indicates you feel things 
more deeply than the average person. 
You are usually fond of music, litera- 
ture, and other artistic endeavors. Rou- 
tine work is not as satisfying to you as 
creative work. . . 

Considering the results of the other 
tests given in this research, it is under- 
standable that the good conversational- 
ists would be more appreciative of art, 
music, etc., and would dislike purely 
routine work. 

In reviewing the results of the per- 
sonal audit, the differences be- 
tween the two groups are that good con- 
versationalists as a group are more soci- 


main 


able and are more interested in creative 
work than are the poor conversation- 
alists. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. An analysis of questions concerning 
the influence of the students’ back- 
grounds for conversation leads to 


the following conclusions: 


(a) The eldest child was a good con- 
versationalist significantly 
times than she was a poor con- 


versationalist. 


more 


(b) Poor conversationalists often did 
not recognize their deficiency, 
conversationalists 


while good 
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were usually conscious that their 
conversation was satisfactory. 

(c) Good conversationalists were sig- 
nificantly more attractive and 
neat than poor conversationalists. 

(d) In this study, little or no rela- 
tionship was established between 
conversational ability and (1) 
section of the country in which 
the student lived; (2) previous 
speech training; (3) number of 
brothers and sisters; (4) amount 
of travel. 

The written analyses of good and 
poor conversations as made by stu- 
dents show that the most often 
stated reason for a good conversa- 
tion was an interesting topic. Other 
reasons for good conversation were: 
good mood of the participants, in- 
terestingness of material, and the 
friendliness, frankness, and sincerity 
of the group. 

The reasons for poor conversation, 

as stated in the written analyses, 

centered about ‘such ideas as a poor 
topic, the group did not cooperate, 
insincerity of the group, and the 


poor mood of the participants. 


4- 


oi 


~ 


When other students used a check 
list for factors of good conversation, 
the items checked were grouped 
around ideas dealing with the atmos- 
phere present during the conversa- 
tion, 

Reasons for poor conversation, as 
stated on the check-lists used by the 
students, dealt mainly with factors 
that hindered the development of a 
good conversational atmosphere. 


The group of good conversational- 
ists scored higher by a statistically 
significant amount than the poor 
group on the following tests: (1) all 
portions of the peychological test, (2) 
all portions of the reading test, (3) 
all portions of the general culture 
test except Mathematics, (4) the Per- 
suasive and Literary portions of the 
interest test, (5) the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board Test, (6) spelling and 
abilitv to receive oral instructions, 
(7) voice production, and (8) college 
grades. 


The good conversationalists scored 
higher on the Sociability portion of 
the personal audit. 








INFLECTION OF REPEATED MESSAGES* 


JOHN W. BLACK 
Kenyon College 


N repeating messages a listener-speaker 

tends to reproduce both the rate and 
intensity of the stimulus that he hears.*:? 
The study reported here was a part of a 
broader one to find whether pitch of 
voice is also copied in repeating mes- 
sages. Specifically it was to find whether 
the final pitch inflection of a phrase is 
carried over when the phrase is repeated. 
The topic has academic interest as well 
The 
clinician, teacher, or director of plays 


as relevance to teaching speech. 


who uses methods of repetition in in- 
struction may inadvertently affect the 
total vocal pattern of his student. For 
example, the clinician may demonstrate 
a pattern of good articulation. His vocal 
pitch is incidental accompaniment. The 
student, however, may be equally or more 
affected by the pattern of pitch than by 
the articulation. 


PROCEDURE 


One voice made two recordings of 60 
short phrases of 3-5 syllables each. On 
the first recording, each phrase was spok- 
en with an upward or downward final in- 
flection depending on random choice 
with the restriction that half of the in- 
flections were upward and half down- 
ward. The second recording was made 
with the final inflection of each phrase 


*Work conducted at the School of Aviation 
Medicine, N.A.S., Pensacola, Florida, for U.S.N. 
Special Devices Center under Contract N7onr- 
j11 with U.S.N. Office of Navai Research and 
Kenyon College. 

1 Lightfoot, Charles, Rate of Speaking: I. Re- 
lationship between Original and Repeated 
Phrases, May 10, 1948, 25 pages inc. tables and 
diagrams, N7onr-411, Task Order i, Report No. 
fli-t-1. 

2 Black, J. W., The Intensity of Oral Responses 
to Stimulus Words, The Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, X1V_ (1949), 16-22. 


opposite that of the first reading. Three 
trained judges who heard the recordings 
independently and noted the direction 
of the inflections agreed that each phrase 
represented both inflections, one in Rec- 
ord I and the other in Record II. 

Records I and II were played back 
through earphones to 24 listener-speak- 
ers individually.*? No listener heard both 
recordings. A listener sat in a sound- 
treated room with a microphone 10 
inches from his lips. He heard the re- 
corded instructions: 


You will hear five lists of 12 phrases each. As 
soon as you hear a phrase, please repeat it. We 
are interested in whether you hear the message 
lalk naturally. 


Phonographic recordings were made 
of the repetitions. These, in turn, were 
played back to panels of 24 judges who 
were instructed: 

You will hear 60 phrases said by each of several 
voices. Each phrase ends in an upward or down 
ward inflection. As you know, an inflection is 
a raising or lowering of the pitch of the voice. 
Please indicate on your answer sheet whether 
each phrase ends with an upward (u) or down 
ward (d) inflection. 

These judgments were the criteria for 


determining whether the 48  listener- 


3 The reader may find this summary of the 
contributions of the 148 subjects helpful in fol- 
lowing the procedure of the experiment. 

Subject 
Dut) Number 
Record the stimulus phrases on Records 

I and If 1 
Check the inflectional pattern of the 

stimulus phrases on Records I and II 


Repeat the phrases from Record | 5728 
Repeat the phrases from Record II 29-52 
Judge the repetitions from Record I 53-76 
Judge the repetitions from Record II 77-100 
Read the stimulus phrases from a man- 

uscript 101-124 


Judge the inflection of the phrases as 


recotded from reading 125-148 
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speakers followed the inflection of the 
stimulus in repeating the message. 

A chi-square technique was used for 
detecting significant variation from 
chance performance. Since the same 
group of judges heard the 60 items as 
spoken by each of the 24 listener-speak- 
ers who heard and repeated each record, 
there was lack of independence among 
the successive judgments. Therefore the 
analysis was based on individual items 
or phrases (not listener-speakers): the 
proportion of the 48 listener-speakers 
that was judged to have followed (or 
not followed) the inflection of a single 
stimulus item. In determining propor- 
tion, a majority of judgments was the 
criterion on which a phrase as said by 
a listener-speaker was recorded as fol- 
lowed or not followed. For example, 
phrase 1 was spoken by 48 listener-speak- 
ers (Record I and Record Il). Two pan- 
els (24 members each) of judges heard 
the repetitions of this item. If a major- 
ity of the judges decided that listener- 
speaker 1 spoke with an upward inflec- 
tion and if the stimulus phrase was up- 
ward, the item was considered to have 
been followed by this listener-speaker. 

For purposes of clarity a 2 x 2 table 
was prepared for each item. (The anal- 
vsis called for only a two-category table.) 


\n example of the tables follows: 


the item was repeated after a downward 
inflection, all 24 listener-speakers were 
judged to follow the stimulus. 

An attempt was made to find whether 
the phrases varied inherently in calling 
for an upward or downward inflection. 
Twenty-four additional speakers read 
the phrases. Recordings were made and 
played back to panels of judges as above. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 lists the number of phrases 
that followed the pattern of inflection 
of the stimulus at each of seven levels of 
confidence. The hypothesis tested was: 
The inflection of the repetition was un 
affected by the inflection of the stimulus. 
The hypothesis could be rejected for 
two-thirds of the phrases at the 10 pe! 
cent level of confidence, and for half the 
phrases at the two per cent level. 

There is no satisfactory explanation 
for the difference in the chi-square val- 
ues accompanying the phrases. (1) When 
24 males read the phrases, all phrases 
were preponderantly downward. The 
phrase that was read more times with an 
upward inflection than any other was 
read so by only 6 of the 24 men. Thus 
the phrases when read did not call for 
different inflections. (2) The first three 
stimulus phrases falling under each the 


50% and the 1% levels of confidence in 


EXAMPLE OF 2 X 2 TABLE 








No. of listener-speakers judged 
to follow inflection pattern 


Stimulus phrase up in 
Stimulus phrase down 24 
Total 39 


ITEM 1 
No. of listener-speakers judged not 
to follow inflection pattern 
9 


oO 


9 








In this exampie, with the stimulus phrase 
spoken with an upward inflection, 15 of 
the 24 listener-speakers were judged by 
a majority of the 24 judges to say the 
phrase with an upward inflection; when 


Table 1 were studied for distinguishing 
characteristics as they were recorded with 
the upward inflection. All were said at 
about the same mean fundamental fre- 
quency at the outset of the phrase, 100 
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PABLE 1 


NUMBER OF PHRASES EXCEEDING INDICATED LEVELS OF CONFIDENCE OF CHI-SQUARE. 
TOTAL NUMBER OF PHRASES, 60; d.f.. 1. 








Level of Confidence: 50% 
Number of phrases 6o 


30% 20% 10% 59% 2% 1% 
54 50 40 35 29 23 








c.p.s. The three that were followed by 
the listener-speakers at the 1% level of 
confidence rose in frequency an average 
of 37 c.p.s. per phrase. The other three 
rose 33 c.p.s. This is hardly an indica- 
tion that the extent of upward inflection 
in the stimulus determined whether the 
inflection was carried over. 


CONCLUSION 
In repeating short messages, the tend- 
ency among speakers was to copy the 


direction of the final inflection of the 
phrase that was heard. This occurred 
differentially among messages. In more 
than half the instances tested the trend 
was significant at the five per cent level 
of confidence. The clinician or teacher 
may well dictate by example the inflec- 
tions of spoken phrases when he uses 
techniques of repetition with students. 
This may occur when the student’s set or 
expectancy is directed toward non-pitch 
characteristics of speech. 
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rHE RELATION BETWEEN MESSAGE-TYPE AND VOCAL 
RATE AND INTENSITY* 
JOHN W. BLACK 
Kenyon College 


se view is often implied in speech 
courses and clinical practice that the 
speaking voice is constant from one cir- 
cumstance to another. There are note- 
worthy exceptions. Johnson' emphasizes 
that a stutterer talks part of the time as 
a nonstutterer. Fairbanks and Prono- 
vost,>, demonstrated that in simulating 
emotions voice varied systematically in 
frequency and duration. Predominantly, 
however, the discussion and exercises in 
textbooks point to the generalizations 
that vocal practices are relatively static 
for an individual and that drills appro- 
priate for improving voice in one speak- 
ing situation may be expected to be 
equally effective in others. 

The purpose of the study reporte | 
here was to find whether vocal rate and 
intensity varied among six types of 
speaking assignment: (1) reading fac- 
tual phrases; (2) factual 
phrases; (3) continuing a familiar state- 
ment; (4) locating a familiar site; (5) 
reading responsively; and (6) describing 
a picture. 


repeating 


PROCEDURI 
Forty-eight males served individually 
as subjects (S’s). Each had at least two 
years of college experience and had re- 
ported for training as a Navy pilot. 
$ sat in a sound-treated room. He was 


*Work conducted at the School of Aviation 
Medicine, N.A.S., Pensacola, Florida, for U.S.N. 
Special Devices Center under Contract N7onr- 
411 with U.S.N. Office of Naval Research and 
Kenyon College. 

1 Johnson, Wendell, People in Quandaries 
(New York, 1949). 

2 Fairbanks, G., and Pronovost, W., An Ex- 
perimental Study of the Pitch Characteristics of 
the Voice during the Expression of Emotion, 
SM, VI (1939), 87-104. 


positioned with a headrest with his lips 
10 inches from the face of a microphone. 
The microphone led through an ampli- 
fier to a graphic level recorder (Sound 
Apparatus Company) in an adjoining 
control room. S wore earphones that 
were fed by a standard phonograph plavy- 
back in the control room. He heard re- 
corded directions and the stimulus mate- 
rials through these. The monitor hand- 
ed the visual stimulus materials to § as 
they were required. Directions and stim- 
ulus materials for the six experimental 
conditions follow: 

1. Read the phrases from your card. Take a 
breath between each phrase. Talk naturally. 
Start now. [This is eight three two. Take 
off on three left. Not cleared for take-off. 
Take off on six left. Take off on five left. 
You may make right turn.] 

2. (Two voices recorded the material for condi- 
tions 2-5. The readers maintained as nearly 
as possible a constant rate following a sweep- 
hand timer. A limiter in the recording cir- 
cuit minimized differences in vocal intensity. 
There was a 5-second pause between phrases. 
No direction to breathe between phrases was 
necessary in these conditions, for S auto- 
matically inhaled as he heard a phrase.) Say 
back what you hear. Talk naturally. Stand 
by for Number 1. [Charlie William. six. 
Cleared to land two left. Take off on six 
right. Oboe Nan seven. We have our flight 
plan. Take off runway one.] 

g. (The responses to six of the items were used 
in the analysis.) Continue the phrase that 
you hear. Do not repeat what you hear. If 
you hear ‘Ail that glitters’ say ‘is not gold.’ 
If you don’t know the answer, keep silent. 
Talk naturally. Stand by for Number 1. 
[Old King Cole was; Spare the rod and; Early 
to bed; A fool and his money; The early 
bird; A rolling stone; All work and no play.] 

j. Locate the following by city and state. If 
you hear ‘Pike’s Peak’ say ‘Colorado Springs, 
Colorado,’ or “Times Square’ say ‘New York.’ 
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Give both city and state. If you don’t know 
the answer, guess or keep silent. ‘Talk natur- 
ally. Stand by for Number 1. [ movie colony 
center; Annapolis of the air; the Golden 

Gate suspension bridge; the street Broadway; 

the home of the Red Sox; the naval acad- 

emy.] 

5. When you hear a message over the head- 
phones reply with a phrase from the card in 
front of you. Talk naturally. Stand by for 
Number 1. [Heard: Hollywood, California; 
Pensacola, Florida; San Francisco, California; 
New York, New York; Boston, Massachusetts; 
Annapolis, Maryland. Read: phrases from 
condition 4.] 

6. Make six short statements about the picture. 
Start each statement with the word ‘He’: for 
example, ‘He wears a coat.’ Take a breath 
between statements. ‘Talk naturally. The 
monitor will stop you when you have made 
six statements. Go ahead. [Cover of Science, 
March 5, 1949.] 

Measurements were made of the four 
peak intensity deflections of the levei 
recorder during each phrase and _ the 
mean of these readings was used as an 
indication of the intensity of the phrase.* 
The over-all duration of the phrase as 

3 With 5-syllable phrases and this meter r be- 
tween single-peak deflections per phrase and the 


mean of four peaks per phrase is approximately 
95. 


measured by the same meter was reduced 
to time per syllable and this was used as 
an indication of the rate of utterance per 
phrase. The means of these values for 
the phrases of each condition were used 
as populations of values in two analyses 
of variance. 

The order of presentation of condi- 
tions among the $’s was counterbalanced. 

Phonograph recordings were made ol 
the oral responses. A stenographic copy 
of these was used in determining the 
accuracy of the responses and for count 
ing syllables. 

RESULTS AND DisCcUSSION 

Two analyses of variance and th 
mean values of relative rate and _ in- 
tensity for each of the experimental con 
ditions are summarized in Table 1. Both 
analyses, one for rate and one for in- 
tensity, indicated that significant differ 
ences occurred among the experimental 
conditions. The comparatively small re 
mainder values in these analyses showed 
that most of the total variance was at 
tributable to differences among S’s and 
among conditions. 


rABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSES OF VARIANCE. ForTY-EIGHT S's SPOKE SIX PHRASES IN EACH 
OF Six TypEs OF SPEAKING. 








a. Rate: basic measure, mean syllable duration (sec.) of approximately go syllables per subject 
per condition. Intensity: basic measure, mean intensity (db) of 24 peaks—four in each of 


six phrases—per subject per condition. 
Source of 
variation d. f. 
Conditions 
Subjects 
Remainder 235 


F (1%, 5 and 2g d.f., 3.17) 


Variance, Variance, 


rate intensity 
592.65 362.40 
116.94 306.30 
5.14 2.5 
72.81 142.68 


b. Relative means of syllable duration (sec.) and intensity (db). Duration values are ones given 
by graphic level recorder. Intensity values are relative to the least intense condition, i.c., 
condition 3 — 29.2 db = 0; this is comparable to 68.5 on the General Radio sound level 


meter. 


Reading Repeating statements _ sites 


‘37 
Intensity* * }-4 3-7 


Duration* 33 


8 { 5 6 
Continuing Locating Reading 
responsively Describing 
26 -20 -20 27 


0.0 1.0 2.2 3.8 








*t, any difference between means of .o21 significant at 1°% 
**t, any difference between means of .830 significant at 1°, .631, at 5° 


, 016, at 5%. 
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RELATION OF MESSAGE-TYPE, 


Ihe range of values of syllable dura- 
tion (Table 1-b) approached a 2:1 ratio. 
Reading and repeating were character- 
ized by the slowest rates of talking (sig- 
nificantly different from each other), 
approximately three syllables/sec. Lo- 
cating sites and reading responsively were 
accompanied by the fastest rates, five 
svllables /sec. 


The range of mean values of intensity 
extended over 4.4 db, with reading and 
describing the loudest, and continuing 
statements and locating sites, the softest. 

Each pair of speaking tasks was sig- 


nificantly dissimilar in mean syllabic 


rate or intensity or both. 

The tendency for vocal responses to 
be affected by the rate and intensity of 
stimuli in some types of speaking is 
known.*° One question that arises in 
this experiment is whether the differ- 
ences were due to tasks or to the rate and 
intensity of the stimulus voices. This 
query is relevant only to conditions 2-5. 
The responses to the stimulus voices A 
and B in these conditions were com- 
pared. There was no significant differ- 
ence between the responses to the two 
voices in intensity, and there was only 
one significant difference (5% ‘level of 
confidence) in duration—this with re- 
peated phrases. 


\ second consideration is whether 
svilable duration is a sufficiently valid 
criterion for indexing the rate of a speak- 
er. In other words, if the six sets of 
phrases that were used in the experiment 
were spoken in the same task, would 
there have been significant differences 


t Lightfoot, Charles, Rate of Speaking: I. Re- 
lationship between Original and Repeated 
Phrases, May 10, 1948, 25 pages inc. tables and 
diagrams, N7onr-411, Task Order 1, Report No. 
fl i-1-1. 

’ Black, J. W., The Intensity of Oral Re- 
sponses to Stimulus Words, The Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, X1V_ (1949), 16- 
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in syllable duration from set to set? An- 
other study,® undertaken since this one, 
shows that groups of 12  five-syllable 
phrases vary significantly in mean dura- 
tion as read by groups of S’s. The varia- 
tions, however, are of much smaller mag- 
nitude than those among tasks in this 
experiment. Also, in timing 5-syllable 
phrases a relation was found between 
syllabic duration and the number of 
words in a phrase—the fewer the words, 
the shorter the syllabic duration. By 
this criterion the largest values for dura- 
tion would be with conditions 6, 1, 3, 
in descending order, quite out of line 
with the results. This basis for estimat- 
ing inherent syllabic duration could only 
be associated with the short syllabic dura- 
tion of condition 4. 

The differences in responses, duration 
and intensity, are apparently attributa- 
ble to the differences among tasks, and 
in a manner that emphasizes the specific 
nature of each task. Message-types differ 
in intensity and/or rate when they are 
responses to visual stimuli (phrases and 
picture), when they are read (reading 
and responsive reading), when they are 
original (continuing sayings and descrip- 
tion), etc. There is a possible interpre- 
tation that in tasks that required the 
greater amount of  problein-s)ving, 
phrases were said with the faster rates 
and less intensity. ‘Thus, reading-repeat- 
ing short phrases would be classified 
easy, and continuing maxims-locating 
sites difficult. This would be defended 
by participants in the experiment. There 
might be disagreement among observers 
about the relative difficulty of the re- 
maining types of messages, responsive 
reading and description. The former 
was apparently a simple task. The lat- 
ter was easy for some S$’s and difficult for 
others. 


6 Black, John W., Timed Phrases (Unpub- 
lished study). 
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CONCLUSION 
Each 
was a sequence of short phrases of ap- 


S’s said six types of messages. 


proximately five syllables. Measures 
were obtained of the mean duration of 
the syllables and the relative intensity of 
the phrases in each type of speaking. 
One or both of these varied from task 


to task. If this was related to the level 


of difficulty of the task, it was in a man- 
ner in which rapid and soft voice accom- 
panied the more difficult tasks. 

In clinical procedures and in training 
that is pointed toward improving com- 
munication through voice, it is likely 
that a limited variety of exercises fails to 
represent the range of the student’s vocal 
tasks. 
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SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN PERSONALITY, SPEECH 
CHARACTERISTICS AND TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS 
OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


ERNEST H. HENRIKSON 


University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


UST what part speech plays in success 
} ie failure in a variety of activities is a 
matter of vital interest to all teachers of 
speech. This is particularly true of ac- 
tivities which involve a large amount of 
talking. Among such activities is teach- 
ing. The relationship of speech to teach- 
ing has been subject to some investiga- 
tion. Wagner,’ for example, found that 
“Excellence or inadequacy in speech 
tended to influence ratings of teaching 
success.” Henrikson* showed a_ positive 
correlation between voice and teaching 
ability. 


PURPOSI 


‘This study attempts to probe further 
into the relationship between voice, per- 
sonality and teaching ability. Specifical- 
ly, six questions are considered. As 
shown in the judgments of college stu- 
dents rating college teachers, 

1. Do men and women differ significant- 
ly in their ratings of male and female 
teachers on personality, effectiveness 
as a teacher, voice and such attributes 
of voice as pitch, rate, and quality? 

2. What is the relationship between 
voice and effectiveness as a teacher? 

3. What is the relationship between 
personality and effectiveness as a 
teacher? . 


1 Wagner, Loretta, “.\ Diagnosis of the Speech 
Needs and Abilities of Prospective Teachers,” 
University of lowa Studies in Education, X, No. 
5, Mar. 1, 1939. 

2 Henrikson, Ernest, “Comparisons of Ratings 
of Voice and Teaching Ability,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXIV (1948), 121- 
123. 


4. What is the relationship between 
voice and personality? 

5. Do voice and its various attributes 
have different weights in determin- 
ing the relationship of speech to per- 
sonality and to effectiveness in col- 
lege teaching? 

6. Do men and women differ in their 
evaluations of the relationship be- 
tween personality, effectiveness in 
teaching, voice, and the phases of 
voice considered—pitch, rate, and 
quality? 


PROCEDURE 


One hundred and fifty students served 
as subjects in this study. Thev were 
students enrolled in at least their second 
quarter of college work. This was their 
first college speech course. Although 
some of them had had a variety of types 
of high school speech work, their work 
was so varied that no attempt was made 
to separate this group from those who 
had had no previous speech training. 
Nor was any attempt made to analyze 
what training the students had had in 
courses which might have given them 
certain types of ideas of what consti- 
tutes “personality.” 

The students were presented with a 
sheet at the top of which a five-point 
scale was printed as follows: 1—poor; 
2—fair; 3—average; 4—good; and 5— 
very good. The sheet was divided into 
columns headed, respectively: Number 
of instructor; Sex; Pitch of Voice; Rate 
of Speaking; Quality of Voice; Personal- 
ity; Voice; and Effectiveness As a Teach- 
er. Students were asked to rate their 











te 
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instructors of the present and past quar- 
ters on the items indicated. ‘This system, 
of course, led to a variety in the number 
The 
structors rated were arbitrarily selected 


of instructors rated. first six in- 
for this study since this represented the 
minimum number rated by any student. 
The rating was all done in class at one 
and without consultation 


time any 


among the students. Instructions were 
held to a minimum to avoid, as far as 
possible, having the ratings simply re- 
flect a pattern defined by the experimen- 
ter. The students were allowed to ask 


questions before they began to rate. 


Preliminary discussions indicated some 
questions about quality of voice which 
was explained to all students as the 
characteristics which differentiated two 
voices of the same pitch and intensity, 
“Personality” was described roughly as 
the general pattern of a person's total 
behavior. The students were instructed 
to use their own interpretations within 
this broad pattern. “Voice” was not de- 
scribed technically but was simply indi- 
the 


indicated as 


vocal 
the 
output. 


as the total sound of 
“Pitch” 
or 


cated 
output. was 


highness lowness of this 


These distinctions seemed to be clear 
after this explanation had been _pre- 
sented with simple illustrations. Inter- 
pretation of what constitutes effective- 


ness as a teacher was left completely to 
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the students’ own judgment. ‘This was 
done since the definition of ‘Effective- 
ness” was, for purposes of this study, ar- 
bitrarily centered around what the stu- 
dent thought constituted effectiveness. 

Since this was a required course for 
all University students, it was assumed 
that the teachers rated probably repre- 
sented a fair sample of the total popula- 
tion of University instructors. Some of 
the ratings were, no doubt, duplicates. 
That is, certainly the same instructors 
were rated by several students. This was 
not considered to be a problem for this 
study. Furthermore, there seemed no 
practical way to investigate this point 
without destroying the anonymity of 
the teacher rated, an anonymity which 
was desired in the hope that it would 
promote a more honest rating. 

Data from the questionnaires were 
Since difter- 
ences emerged between the ratings of 


analyzed. no significant 
present and past instructors, all the rat- 
ings of these two groups were analyzed 
together. First the data were analyzed 
as a group and the relationships between 
the various items rated were compiled. 
Then the ratings were divided into four 
groups. 


~ 


rating females—6o 


Group 1—Males 
ratings. 
Group 2—Females rating females—198 


ratings. 


FABLE I 


MIFAN AND STANDARD ERROR OF THI 


MEAN OF RATINGS (a) GIVEN UNIveRsIry oF CoLOoRADO 


PROFESSORS BY THEIR STUDENTS ON CERTAIN ASPECTS OF VOICE, ON PERSONALITY, 


AND ON EFFECTIVENESS 


aS A TEACHER. 








Characteristic 
Rated 


Male rating 
female 
60 cases 


Personality 


3-35 = .140 
Effectiveness 3.47 = .150 
Voice 3.03 + .110 
Pitch 3.08 + .110 
Rate 3.04 + .120 
Quality 2.92 + .130 


Female rating Male rating Female rating 


female male male 
198 cases 240 Cases jo2 Cases 
3.75 = .080 3-72 = .070 3-74 = 055 
3.65 + .0go 3.68 + .070 3.71 + .056 
3.41 = .070 3.51 = .060 3.60 + .050 
3.40 + .060 3.58 + .o60 3.69 + .050 
3.29 + .070 3.52 + .070 3.58 + .050 
3.50 + .o80 3.48 + .070 3.60 + .050 








(a) Scale ranges from 1 (poor) to 5 


(very good). 
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Group 3 





Males rating males—2 40 rat- 
ings. 

Group 4—Females 
ratings. 


rating males—4o02 
After this grouping was made, the rela- 
tionship between the various items rated 
was analyzed for each group. Finally, an 
analysis was made of the relation be- 
tween the ratings of the four groups. 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 


‘Table I indicates that the mean rat- 
ing of personality, effectiveness, voice 
and the various attributes of voice stud- 





ied—pitch, rate and quality—varies de- 
pending on whether the rating is done 
by men or women and also depending 
on whether the rating is of male or fe- 
male teachers. Some of these differences 
are not statistically significant. For ex- 
ample, the break-down into groups on 
the basis of the sex of the person doing 
the rating and the sex of the teacher 
being rated indicated no significant dif- 
ferences in the means of the ratings of 
either personality or of effectiveness as a 
teacher. As a matter of fact, the highest 
critical ratio in the comparison of rat- 


i 


ings of effectiveness was only +.50, 
which is far below the level of statistical 
significance (Table II). The greatest 
difference among the various group rat- 
ings of personality came in the compari- 


son of men rating female teachers and 


women rating men teachers and even this 

was slightly below the generally recog- 

nized level of (C.R.= 
+2.60.). Some of these differences are 

statistically significant (Table II). 

1. Males rate women teachers signifi- 
cantly lower than males rate men 
teachers on Voice (C.R.+4.00), 
Pitch (C.R.+3.63), Rate (CLR. 
+3.69) and Quality (C.R.+3.73). 

2. Males rate women teachers signifi- 


significance 


cantly lower than females rate male 
teachers on Voice (C.R.+4.75), Pitch 
(C.R.+5.00), Rate (C.R. +4.29) and 
Quality (C.R.+4.86) . 

3. Males rate women teachers signifi- 
cantly lower than females rate women 
teachers on Voice (C.R.+ 3.16) and 
Rate (C.R.+ 3.87). 

}. Females rate women teachers signifi- 
cantly lower than females rate men 
teachers on Rate (C.R.+ 3.37). 


Table III indicates that there is a 
positive and significant relationship be- 
tween the various attributes studied. 
The greatest relationship exists between 
effectiveness as a teacher and personality 
(x?=696) and between effectiveness and 
voice (y*=435). Quality and pitch seem 
to have about the same relationship to 
effectiveness as a teacher and to person- 
ality. Rate of speaking is the phase of 
speech which correlates most closely with 
effectiveness as a teacher (y?=371) but it 


TABLE III 
RANKING OF COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN VARIOUS QUALITIES OF UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO PROFESSORS RATED BY THEIR STUDENTS—QOO INDIVIDUAL RATINGS. 








Characteristics Rated 





Effectiveness and Personality 
Effectiveness and Voice 
Effectiveness and Rate 
Personality and Voice 
Effectiveness and Quality 
Personality and Quality 
Effectiveness and Pitch 
Personality and Pitch 
Personality and Rate 


C. x” (a) 
66 696.0 
“57 $35-0 
“5A 371.0 
50 300.0 
48 269.0 
47 255.0 
46 242.0 
43 204.0 
42 192.0 








(a) A Chi-Square value of 39.252 is indicative of a chance relationship in 1. case in 1000. 


























highest correlation found in the whole 
study occurred in this group and was the 
correlation of effectiveness and voice. 
(C=79). Seemingly, men feel that voice 
plays a very important part in determin- 
ing the effectiveness of their women 
teachers. Men give greater relative im- 
portance to quality of voice as an in- 
fluence in the teaching success of women 


students are making the judgments. 
There are no significant differences be- 
tween the voice ratings which college 
men and women give their men teachers 
or between the ratings which college 
men give their men teachers and women 
give their women teachers. Various 
phases of voice have different relation- 
ships to teaching success. Rate of speak- 
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is TABLE IV 
p- FORFFICIENT OF CONTINGENCY (a), CHi-SQUARE, AND PROBABILITY OF CHANCE OCCURENCE BETWEEN EFFECTIVENESS AS 
= A TEACHER AND VARIOUS ASPECTS OF VOICE; AND BETWEEN PERSONALITY AND THE SAME ASPECTS. 
re 
ffectiveness 60 cases (M-F) 198 cases (F-F) 240 cases (M-M) 402 cases (F-M) 
2. ’ and C x” P of x” C x” P of x” C x’ P of x” Cc x” P of x” 
n b sonality 686 53.04 <-001 645 141.05 <.001 641 167.41 <.001 678 340.18 <.001 
¥ oice ‘790 9963 <.001 623 125.14 <.001 .510 84.36 <.001 .564 187.53 <.001 
2 pate: SAY 25.98 O05 574 97-30 < 001 533 95-24 <.001 .520 148.39 <.001 
uality 595 33.40 O1 +27 76.10 <—.001 416 50.25 < O01 .493 102.32 <.001 
itch 488 18.76 30 §=.. 501 66.36 <—.001  .390 43-00 <.001 .471 101.52 <.001 
fi- , 
yrsonality 
le and 
ch flectiveness 686 53.04 <.001 645 141.05 <.001 641 167.41 <.001 .678 340.18 <—.001 
1d ice 515 21.65 20 ~=©.461 53-43 <-001 .525 91.30 <.001 .505 137.60 <.001 
iality 52Q 23.32 10 ©=6.502 66.71 <—.001 520 «88.95 <.001 431 91.73 <.001 
= ate 366 9.28 go 466 49.16 <—.001 .g82 41.00 <.001 .441 97.07 <.001 
fi itch .481 18.06 30 6.441 «4781 <—.001 449 6060 <.001 .402 77.48 <.001 
en 
nd (a) Coefficient of Contingency can not exceed .894 for 16 degrees of freedom. 
ift- relates least closely to personality than women do. Men consider quality 
en (x?=192.) . of voice as of relatively greater impor- 
Table IV shows similarities and differ- ‘ance as a determining factor of teaching 
a ences which emerge when the various SUCCESS in their women teachers than of 
be- rating groups are analyzed separately. their men teachers. 
ed. All groups indicate a positive relation- : 
en ship between voice and effectiveness as Conciusions 
ity a teacher and personality and effective- This study indicates that men and 
nd ness as a teacher. All groups except the women tend to agree in both the per- 
em group of men rating women teachers sonality ratings and teaching effective- 
to show a positive relationship which is ness ratings of their men and women 
on- beyond the level of chance occurrence teachers. Further, the study supports the 
of between the various aspects of voice and conclusion of previous studies that there 
ith both effectiveness as a teacher and per- is a positive relationship between per- 
t it sonality. The lack of significant relation sonality, voice and teaching ability. Both 
evident in the ratings of female teachers college men and college women think 
by male students may be influenced by their men teachers have better voices 
the number of cases (60 ratings). How- than their women teachers but the dif- 
_ ever, it is interesting to note that the ference is most significant when male 
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ing, quality of voice, and pitch correlate 
with teaching success in that 
There is some variation in this order 


order. 


among the men students, depending on 
whether they are rating men or women 
teachers. Thus, the correlation between 


voice and its facets, personality and 
teaching ability seems to be generally 
true but the degree of the relationship 
is determined in part by the sex of the 
person doing the rating and the sex of 
the teacher being rated. 
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THE VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY* | 


ARTHUR J. BRONSTEIN 
Queens College 


T is the purpose of this paper to re- 

construct the vowels and diphthongs 
of the early nineteenth century, insofar 
as they can be deduced from the writ- 
ings of the time and from a study of the 
spelling books, readers, dictionaries and 
pronunciation manuals in use during 
this period. Thus it is hoped to add de- 
tail to another portion of the extensive 
survey made by Krapp,' that portion 
being the period immediately following 
the ones studied by Sheldon? and Neu- 
mann.* 


References to the spelling and reading 
manuals commonly used during the 


*This paper is a condensation of part of a 
dissertation on the standard usage and linguistic 
attitudes of the early nineteenth century, sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at New 
York University in 1948. Professor Fred C. 
Blanchard and Professor Margaret Schlauch su- 
pervised and directed the research. 

1 Krapp. George P., The English Language in 
America (New York, 1925). 

2Sheldon, Esther K., “Standards of English 
Pronunciation According to the Grammarians 
and Orthoepists of the 16th, 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies,”” Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Wis- 
consin, 1938. 

3 Neumann, Joshua H., “American Pronuncia- 
tion According to Noah Webster (1783),” Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Columbia University, 1924. 

* Alden, Abner, An Introduction to Spelling 
and Reading in Two Volumes, Being the First 
and Second Parts of a Columbian Exercise (Bos- 
ton, 1808): Allison, Burgiss, The American 
Standard of Orthography and Pronunciation, 
and Improved Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Abridged for the Use of Schools (Bur- 
lington, N. J., 1815); Butter, Henry, The 
Scholar’s Companion, Containing Exercises in 
the Orthography, Derivation and Classification 
of English Words, rev. ed. (Philadelphia, 1863); 
Clagett, Rufus, The American Expositor, or In- 
tellectual Definer, Designed for the Use of 
Schools (New York, 1851); Cobb, Lyman, Cobb’s 
First Book or Introduction to the Spelling Book 
Designed for the Use of Small Children (New 
York, 1830); Cobb, Lyman, Cobb’s New Spelling 
Book in Six Parts (New York, 1842); Duponceau, 
Peter S., English Phonology; or an Essay To- 


period of this study will be made, in 
most instances, in the body of the text. 
Wherever pertinent, geographic area 
and date will be included. 

The Front Vowels 


[i] as in See 


There is little of interest to be found 
in either the word listings containing 
this sound, or in the simple variations 
of the sound noted. The spellers and 
dictionaries of the period show a recog- 
nition of the sound as a “long” vowel, 
with me or mete as the usual key words. 


wards an Analysis and Description of the Com- 
ponent Sounds of the English Language (Phila- 
delphia, 1817); Fleming, Robert, The Elementary 
Spelling Book—Revised and Adapted to the 
Youth of the Southern Confederacy (Atlanta, 
1863); Fowle, William B., The Common School 
Speller (Boston, 1856); Fowler, William C., The 
English Language in its Elements and Forms 
with a History of its Origin and Development— 
Designed for Use in Colleges and Schools (New 
York, 1871); Goldsbury, John and Russell, Wil- 
liam, The American Common School Reader and 
Speaker: Being a Selection of Pieces in Prose and 
Verse, with Rules for Reading and Speaking 
(Boston, 1861); Hawes, Noyes P., The United 
States Spelling Book and English Orthoepist 
(Boston, 1835); Leonard, S (eth), The American 
Critical Pronouncing Spelling Book (Rutland, 
Vt., 1816); Moore, M. B., The Dixie Speller 
(Raleigh, N. C., 1864); Russell, Francis T., Or- 
thophony; or Voice Culture (Boston, 1882); 
Russell, William, Lessons in Enunciation (Bos- 
ton, 1830); Soule, Richard, and Wheeler, Wil- 
liam A., Manual of English Pronunciation: Con- 
taining a Full Alphabetical Vocabulary of the 
Language with a Preliminary Exposition of Eng- 
lish Orthoepy; and Designed as a Work of Ref- 
erence for General Use and as a Textbook in 
Schools (Boston, 1880); Webster, Noah, The Ele- 
mentary Spelling Book Being an Improvement 
on the American Spelling Book. rev. ed. (Port- 
land, Maine, 1844); Willard, Samuel, The Gen- 
eral Class Book or Interesting Lessons in Prose 
and Verse on a Great Variety of Subjects; Com- 
bined with an Epitome of English Orthography 
and Pronunciation, 15th ed. (Greenfield, Mass., 
1836); Worcester, Joseph E., A Pronouncing 
Spelling Book of the English Language (Boston, 
1876). , 
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The recognition of [i] as the diphthong 
[ri] is found as early as 1828 in the work 
of Samuel Willard.’ In discussing the 
“complete” or diphthong development 
of the sounds [i], [e], [o], and [ul], 
Grandgent mentions that “By 1820 . 
the development of [e], [o] and doubt- 
less of all four vowels was complete in 
New England.”* His reference to diph- 
thongization is explained as the occur- 
rence of an open sound leading directly 
into a closer sound with thé accent of 
the diphthong on the first sound. Other 
spellers and dictionaries make no point 
of this diphthongization, inasmuch as 
there was probably no phonemic distinc- 
tion between [1i] and [i], as there is 
none today. 


The present tendency to lower [i] be- 
fore r in words like cheer, jeer, and heai 
is not noted in any of the early nine- 
teenth-century spellers or dictionarics. 
Innumerable examples of the use of [i| 
in these words is found in the spellers 
of all the geographic areas. Moore, North 
Carolina, 1864, page 20, lists beer, jeer, 
and deer. Clagett, Rhode Island and 
New York, 1836, lists cheer on page 12 
and peer on page 13. Fowle, Massachu- 
setts, 1856, lists hero and zero on page 
33, sincere, severe, and cohere on page 
34. Willard, Massachusetts, 1828, lists 
seer, beer, and mere on page 47. All of 
these words are included in the word 
lists exemplifying [i] as in me. The evi- 
dence presumes that either the sound re- 
tained more of the quality of the earlier 
[i] in such words, or that [ir] was not 
phonemically distinct from [ir] to the 
ears of the nineteenth-century spelling- 
book author. 


5 The General Class Book or Interesting Les- 
sons in Prose and Verse on a Great Variety of 
Subjects (Greenfield, Mass., 1828). 

6 Grandgent, Charles H., “From Franklin to 
Lowell—A Century of New England Pronuncia- 
tion,” Publications of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, XIV (1899), 217. 





Certain variations are reported in 
Krapp’s study of American pronuncia- 
tion in The English Language in Amer- 
ica, Volume II. Of especial interest is 
Krapp’s comment on the use of [e] for 
[i] during this period. Webster, page 
114 of the Dissertations, lists the words 
receipt, conceit, and deceit as resate, con- 
sate, and desate for people in the East, 
while people in the Middle and South- 
ern states pronounced these words with 
[i], as at present. Krapp observes that 
the rimes from the poems of Philip Fre- 
neau, printed at Philadelphia in 1786, 
e.g. meet—great; brain—unseen, can be 
taken as satisfactory evidence that the 
shift of [i] > [e] was also current in the 
Middle States.? A few spellers, published 
mostly in New England, include the sub- 
stitution of [i] > [e| in their lists of im 
proprieties, although the majority do 
not. Nor does the substitution of |i] > 
[e] appear in the long lists of improprie- 
ties of the Common School Journal, Vol- 
umes I to XI, 1839-1849. 

[1] as in Sit 


Confusion between [i] and [1] is no 
ticeable throughout the period. The 
sound of [1] is recognized by all the 
spellers and dictionaries of the period as 
“short 7” and is so listed in their keys. 
That [1] differed from [i] in more than 
a mere matter of time or length can be 
substantiated both by a study of the 
common improprieties of the period, as 
well as by the fact that the spellers make 
a consistent separation of all the long 
and short vowels in their listings. Thus 
the pronunciations rense and ceetee for 
rinse and city are listed as improper 
forms, implying that [1] varied phonem- 
ically from the long [i] as well as from 
the short [e] in an easily recognizable 
manner. ‘The ambiguous descriptions of 
[1] as well as those for the other short 


7 Krapp, op. cit., II, 128. 





be 
he 
as 
ke 
ng 
us 


er 
m- 
ym 


of 


rt 








vowels (e.g. u and e as in foot and end) 
are found throughout the writings of the 
period. This confusion of length with 
phonemic quality has already been noted 
as a frequent misapprehension of Web- 
ster’s.* Krapp too discusses the confusion 
Webster shows in describing this sound 
as merely the shortened form of the 7 in 
fine. 

Certainly at any period since the science of 
phonetics has been sufficiently advanced to make 
the statement of phoneticians precise and trust- 
worthy, the value of i in words like sit, sin, bid, 
with, etc. has always been [1 |. 


Other spelling-book authors of the peri- 
od, such as Alden, Cobb, and Worcester, 
seem to have been equally inexact in 
their description of this sound. 

le] for [1] 

Innumerable instances of the use of 
|e] for [1] are reported in all the geo- 
graphic areas. Fleming, page 130, notes 
sense for since as a common Georgian 
mispronunciation, while the list of Geor- 
gia provincialisms prepared by the Rev- 
erend Sherwood’? includes hhender for 
hinder, vesk for risk, rense for rinse, 
sperit for spirit, and set for sit. The New 
England spellers include similar in- 
stances of the substitution of [e] for 
[r] as mispronunciations. Soule and 
Wheeler, page 51, list sense for since. 
Webster's Elementary Speller, pages 144- 
145, includes medal and middle as “‘near- 
ly alike in pronunciation.” Shoemaker, 
Appendix II, reports that a review of 
Webster's spellers shows the following 
extant confusions: rinse—rense; since— 
sense; spirit—sperit. The following are 
included in a list by Butter, pages 44-46, 
for the Middle Atlantic region, as * 
heard in the conversation of those who 
are regarded as persons of refinement; 


8 Neumann, op. cit., pp. 10 and 12. 

® Krapp, op. cit., p. 114. 

10 As printed in Mathews, M. M., Beginnings 
of American English (Chicago, 1931), pp. 118- 


since—sense; sit 
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while others of them are heard only 
among the most uneducated classes”: 





set; spirit—sperit; rinse 
—rense; hinder—hender. 
fe], [er] as in Chaos, Say; 
[e:] as in There™ 
fe] vs. [er] 

The diphthongization of originally 
pure [e] in American pronunciation to- 
day is recognized by most phoneticians. 
Thus Kantner and West describe this 


“e 


sound as . usually glided towards the 
[i] position to form the glide sound 
[ej]. It is, however, a relatively pure 
sound when it occurs in unaccented po- 
sitions.”?* Similarly, Thomas describes 
the sound |e] when prolonged, as chang- 
at the end of the 





ing to the sound of [1 
glide.** Kenyon footnotes his discussion 
of this sound with the remark: “In the 
degree of diphthongization of |e] and 
[o], American pronunciation is today 
about what Southern British was in 
1800-1850."""* His reference is to the not 
infrequent use today of the sound as a 
simple [e], and the existence of [er] 
with a less marked variety of diphthong- 
ization than is current in Received 
Standard British English. Both Thomas 
and Kenyon discuss the sound of [e] 
with the other vowels of the language, 
rather than with the diphthongs. 

The degree of diphthongization of the 
fe] sound, in the United States of the 
early nineteenth century, can be seen 
from a study of the keys used in the 
spellers and school drill books of the 
period. Examples of widely used books 


11 Inasmuch as many of the publications of 
the period do not make a clear-cut pase pee 
between the vowel sounds in the key words say 
and there, both sounds are discussed in this sec- 
tion. 

12 Kantner, Claude E. and West, Robert, 
Phonetics (New York, 1941), Pp. 75- 

13 Thomas, Charles K., An Introduction to the 
Phonetics of American English (New York, 
1947), P- 56. 

14 Kenyon, John S., American Pronunciation 
(Ann Arbor, 1937), p. 167. 
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that recognized |e] as a “pure” vowel 
(whether stressed or unstressed, long or 
short, and regardless of position within 
the word), are found in all the geo- 
graphical areas, as well as in works as 
early as Webster’s Speller of 1783, until 
well past the middle of the century. 
Thus the following spelling-book authors 
make no indication of [e] as a diph- 
thong: N. Webster, New England, 1783 
and 1829; Pelham, New England, 1808; 
Allison, Middle Atlantic, 1815; Leonard, 
New England, 1816; Swan, Middle At- 
lantic, 1846; W. C. Fowler, New Eng- 
land, 1855; Ormsby, New England, 1857; 
and Moore, Southern, 1864. 


The recognition of [e] as having the 
characteristics of a diphthong was made, 
however, as early as 1827 by Rush who, 
on page 60 of his Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Voice, (third edition), describes 
the value of the letter a heard in the 
word day, or “the sound denoted by the 


“é 


letter a”, as possessing two sounds 

. heard continually successive.” He 
indicates both sounds as the sound of 
the “alphabetical element” followed by 
the vowel as heard in eve. Willard no- 
ticed such diphthongization almost as 
soon. His speller,’® carrying an 
copyright date, lists on page 15 six diph 
thongs, including the “natural a of cave. 
... Natural a 


will be 


1828 


. if sounded very long 
found to the 
Rush’s work may 
have been known to Willard, although 
no indication is given of this in Wil- 
lard’s book. The only other publication 
of the period that seems to have recog- 
nized such diphthongization is William 
Russell’s Lessons in Enunciation, 1830. 


end in natural 


sound of e, as in me.” 


Other observers of this diphthongization 
are all from the New England area: 
Worcester, 1857; Soule Wheeler, 
1861; F. T. Russell, 1882. 


and 


15 Willard, op. cit. 


From the foregoing it is possible to 


draw certain inferences: 


1. That [e] was heard in all sections of 
the country as a simple vowel, but 
that the long vowel was beginning 
to develop into the glide form as we 
now know it. 


ho 


That the breaking, if it did occur to 
any extent at all, was apparently con- 
fined mostly to the Middle Atlantic 
and New England areas. The South- 
ern spellers consulted do not recog- 
nize the breaking of the vowel. 

3. That the breaking of the vowel was 
neither widespread, nor clearly dis- 
tinctive from the [e| sound to most 
observers. 


le] — [ea] or [err] 

\ survey of the spellers reinforces the 
supposition that a lowered [er] was rec- 
ognized in all the geographic areas, al 
though many individual ones either 
failed to recognize any difference, did 
not know how to represent the [eal, 
[e:r] variation, or were representing a 
close e for the fair words which may 
actually have been widespread especially 
in the New England area. Neumann be 
lieves that the pronunciation with the 
close sound was characteristic of the New 
England area well into the nineteenth 
century.'® Although one finds that many 
of the New England writers did not 


make the distinction between the 


that other rather reli- 


two 
sounds, the fact 
able observers of the speech of the period 
did, as early as 1808, tends to support 
the premise that a lowered a did exist 
before r in words like fair. 
[e] as in Get 
Despite the lack of descriptive termi- 
nology more exact than “long” or 
“short,” there seems to be little doubt 
that the “short e”’ of the early nineteenth 
century was much the same sound as our 
16 Neumann, op. cit., p. 17 
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present open e, [e], exemplified in get. 
The use of “long” and “short” e to rep- 
resent the vowels of lean and let is com- 
mon to the spellers, grammars, and dic- 
tionaries of the period. Such depend- 
ence on the spelling form gave. way, to 
some extent, to a need for a more accu- 
rate method of sound description as at- 
tempted by Webster’s description of the 
[fe] sound in his Elementary Spelling 
Book, page 8. Fleming, whose speller is 
admittedly little more than another edi- 
tion of Webster's work, reprints the 
same description on page 7 of his pref- 
ace. ‘““The long sound of a in late, when 
shortened in unaccented syllables, coin- 
cides nearly with that of e in let.” Neu- 
mann’s study of the pronunciation used 
by Webster in his early works, con- 
vinced him that the “short e” of Web- 
ster’s was our “modern open [e]."7* Pro- 
fessor Krapp’s analysis of the rimes 
of the early American poets, as well 
as his review of the language of the 
period, leads him to the same con- 
clusion.'* The designation of the sound 
as “short,” its description as a shortened 
and thus probably lowered a of late, and 
the many notations in the spellers show- 
ing that words with this sound were 
often “mispronounced” with the adja- 
cent sounds [1 fe], and [fz], all 
strengthen the conclusion that today’s 
[e] is the same as the “short” open e of 
the early nineteenth century. 

Other pronunciations of words con- 
taining this sound are noted by various 
sources as follows: 
fe] > [1] 
instead, kettle, forget, get (Common 
School Journal); against, generally, get 
(Ellis); enemy (Sherwood); devil, for- 
get, kettle (Humphreys) ; steady (F. T. 
Russell) . 


17 [bid., p. 20. 
18 Krapp, op. cit., pp. 86-88. 
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[e] > [e] 

egg, Kentucky (Sherwood) ; well, against 
(Common School Journal); tell, measure 
(F. T. Russell) . 


[e] > [el] 

celery, errand (Webster); yellow (Sher- 
wood); yellow, heavy, help (Common 
School Journal) ; celery, wreck (Fowle) ; 
yellow (Soule and Wheeler) . 


[ze], [a], and [a] as in Hat, Ask 
and Father 


|ze| as in hat 

The early nineteenth-century descrip- 
tion of this sound as a “short a” exempli- 
fies the confusion already noted in the 
discussion of [1] as in sit. The terms 
“short” and “long” as used by the spell- 
ing-book authors and lexicographers of 
the period are terms of qualitative as 
well as quantitative difference. Unfor- 
tunately, these terms do not indicate 
phonetic structure, such quality being 
rather inferred from the mispronuncia- 
tions, word lists, rimes, and from the 
comments made on the sounds by ob- 
servers of the period under question. 
The data consulted show that all the 
works of the period recognize the use of 
a “short a” of fat or sat. Although other 
vowels, such as the [e:] of care, might be 
omitted, all spelling-book and dictionary 
keys show this sound. It is equally clear 
that the nineteenth-century vowel in sat 
was similar to the sound used today. A 
study of the words “commonly con- 
founded” during this period indicates 
that the [2] sound may actually have 
been pronounced slightly more forward 
than the sound today, i.e., raised to- 
wards [e:]. 

[el] > [e] 

The substitution of the short e for the 
short a is found in all the geographic 
divisions of the erly nineteenth century. 
The New England Common School Jour- 
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nal, Vol. I, calls gether for gather, ketch 
for catch, and kerry for carry “mis- 
pronunciations.” Webster’s Elementary 
Spelling Book, pages 144-145, lists the 
words arrant—errant as “nearly but not 
exactly alike.” Fleming, Georgia, in- 
cludes radish and redish in the section 
of “words not exactly alike,” page 130, 
while Butter’s The Scholar's Companion, 
Philadelphia, pages 44-46, places the pro- 
nunciation ketch for catch, and gether 
for gather in the list of mispronuncia- 
tions common to the educated and un- 
educated. (The particular words are not 
identified as to which group makes which 
mispronunciation.) 


[a] asin Father 


The prevalence of this sound in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries has been covered in other 
studies, such as those by Krapp, Neu- 
mann, and Grandgent, previously cited. 
A careful analysis of such studies reveals 
the following data about the sound [a]: 


1. Cultivated American speech of the 
eighteenth century used [ze] or [z:] 
in words where later use was [a]. 
Thus Franklin’s pronunciation of 
father with [z] was probably the 
common and standard form. 


2. Webster made a definite distinction 
between [z] and [a]. He believed 
that other orthoepists willfully ig- 
nored the [a] sound, and that sub- 
stituting the [z] for it was an inno- 
vation of theirs. This was a miscon- 

ception of Webster’s, inasmuch as 

[ze] was much the older sound. 


3. Both [z] and [a] were interchange- 
able sounds during the early nine- 
teenth century. 


4. A review of the grammars and spell- 
ers shows that toward the end of the 
eighteenth century there were only 
very few traces of [a] in America. 


Words presently spoken with [a] 
varied from the sound of raised [| 
to [>]. Nevertheless [a] became es- 
tablished in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The custom of using [a] in 
New England speech seems to have 
come at the turn of the century, 
spreading with great rapidity so that 
by 1850 its use throughout New Eng- 
land was widespread. 


5. Eighteenth-century American speech 


was unsettled in its attitude toward 
and usage of the [ze] — [a] variants. 
The pronunciation with [z] or |z:| 
seems to have prevailed in the Mid- 
dle and Southern states. The begin- 
ning adoption of [a] in New Eng- 
land grew with an attitude that the 
narrow and fronted [ze] was fashion- 
ably affected and belonged more in 
the speech of the “mincing” than in 
the vigorous pattern of American 
English. 

6. The “elegant” pronunciation of a 
lengthened sound in certain positions 
became established as [a] in this 

country soon after the first quarter 

of the nineteenth century. This was 
due, in the main, to the influence of 
it was a normal 


Boston where and 


usual pronunciation. Thus [a], a 


formerly somewhat rustic sound, 
seems to have been generalized into 
“elegancy” during this period. 
Recognition of [xz], [a], and [a| 
The keys of the spellers and other 
fall 


first, 


works studied seem to into three 
The 
enced by either Webster or Walker, fails 
the [a] 


sound, placing words such as heart, glass, 


general categories. uninflu- 


to recognize or recommend 
and fat in their texts with the same 
sound. Where this occurs, the probabil- 
ity is that such words are all pronounced 





al 


can 


ons 
this 
rter 
was 
> of 


and 





, 2 
ind, 


into 


ther 
hree 
iflu- 
fails 

[al 
lass, 
ame 
abil- 
nced 
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with the older [x]. Remaining works variation in the adoption of the use of 


either recognized both sounds [wz] and [zz] and [a] in the more popular dic- 


[a], or like Worcester and Fowle, were tionaries and spellers of the period. 


conscious of an intermediate sound, ‘These listings are typical of the sources 


probably present-day [a]. 


indicated. Geographic areas and dates 


The following listings show the wide are noted for comparative purposes. 


Author 
Willard 
(Mass. 1828) 


Leonard 
(Vt. 1816) 


Wm. Webster 
(New England 1853) 


W. B. Fowle 
(Mass. 1842) 


Ormsby 
(Vt. 1857) 


Worcester 
(Mass. 1830) 


Cobb 

(N. Y. 1842) 
Allison 

(N. J. 1815) 
Coxe 


(N. J. 1813) 


Moore 
(N. C. 1864) 


Fleming 
(Ga. 1863) 


19 Note the inclusion of 


Sample Words 


with the a of carry, p. 103; add, blank, ant, mass, fast, 
advance, banquet, passive. 


with the “flat sound” of heart, clerk, p. 49: psalm, 
calm, task, ask, sharp, aunt, mass, laugh, daunt, flaunt, 
dance. 


with the sound of 4 [a]: ask, dance, prance, path, 
grant, salve, ant, aslant. ‘The words gratis and data 
are entered as [gretis| and [deta]. 


with [a] as in far, p. 23: bard, chart, carve, starve, 
gape; on p. 15 and p. 104, the following are listed 
with the |a] sound: aft, shaft, dance, chance, bask, 
mask, pass, class, advance, enchant, path; with the 
|] as in fat, pp. 32-33: rather, finance, romance, am- 
ber, transcript, casket, passport. 


with the sound of [a], p. 32: aunt, half; p. 56: alms, 
craft, daunt, mass, waft; with the sound of [z] p. 32: 
mall, mass.” 


with the a as in far: aunt, gaunt, haunt, heart; words 
containing a plus s, f, or voiceless th, or n plus t are 
inserted with the [a] instead of the [z] or [a]. 


with the short a: lad, mad, cap, grant, blast, plant. 


with the sound of [ze]: passible, dance, grasp, fast, 
glance, slander. 


with the sound of [z]: after, dance, craft, ask, chant, 
staff, lance; with the sound of [a]: haunt, launch, 
daunt, gape, bath, path, calve, psalm. 


with the a of fat: aft, shaft, raft, draft, grant, slant, 
bath, path; with the a of far: ask, bask, cask, pass, 
squash, wash. 


The following comment on page 4 of the Preface is 
pertinent: “The flat or Italian sound of a, as heard in 
the word father, should not be heard in grass, mass, 
glass, bass, etc. In these words I have given to the let- 
ter a its short sound as in mat. This is undoubtedly 
the usage among us... . The flat sound of the letter a 
in these instances is a New England provincialism.” 


mass in both lists. 
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The Back Vowels 


[po] and [9] as in Hot and Hall 
[9] vs. [0] 

A review of the keys in the spellers 
and dictionaries of the period shows a 
recognition of the existence of both 
sounds in almost all cases. One cannot, 
however, infer from these keys that 
there was a recognition of any phonemic 
difference between the a of fall and the 
“short o” of not. On the contrary, the 
keys seem to point up a difference in 
quantity only. There does seem to be 
an indication, however, that some quali 
The 
reasons for arriving at this possible con- 
clusion follow: 


tative difference was recognized. 


1. The “long” and “short” sounds are 
consistently confused in most works of 
the period. The consistent use of the 
descriptive term “short 0” indicates what 
must have been a clearly recognizable 
phoneme. The other vowels a, e, i, u, 
had “short” that 
phonemically different from their “long” 
counterparts. 


sounds were clearly 


2. Walker claims that the short sound 
is frequently lengthened by inaccurate 
speakers “ to a middle sound ap- 
proaching to its long sound, the o in 


a” 


or.” This statement implies the exist 


Author 
Leonard 
(Vt.) 


Fowle 
(Boston) 


ence of three sounds, i.e., [9:], [>], and 


a “short o.”’ 

3. Worcester mentions an in-between 
sound as his preference for the o in mon- 
osyllables ending with f, ft, st, and th. 
Webster comments on the same point 
in his Dissertations, page 110: “It is a 
very prevalent custom in the Middle 
States, even among some well bred peo- 
ple to pronounce off, soft drop, crop, 
with the sound of a. . . . This seems to 
be a foreign and local dialect, and can- 
not be tolerated by any person who un- 
derstands correct English.” 

t. In his discussion on the language 
in “From Franklin to Lowell,” Grand- 
gent concludes his observations with the 
statement “This confusion between [95] 
and |p] has probably lasted through our 
whole period. . It seems likely that 
[po] has gained a little, in the last hun- 
dred vears, in cultivated New England. 
Varying Pronunciations of [p| and [>| 


Words of the Period 


The consideration of the vowels aw 


and the “short 0,” as they were com- 


monly known, would be incomplete 
without noting some of the varying pro- 
nunciations as recognized by the works 


of the period. 


Words and Comment 
listed with the sound of a in hall: corpse, horse, loss, 
oft, off, want, wasp. 


wanted, water, quadrant, with the sound of aw; quad- 
rangle, qualify, dog, hog, bronze, dross, revolt with 


the sound of o in not. 


Coxe 


(N. J.) 


Moore 
(N. C.) 


with the sound of “short 0”: 
moth; with the sound of aw: fraud, sauce, qualm. 


wash, wan, wasp, broth, 


daunt, haunt, flaunt, taunt, sauce listed with the sound 
of aw; the same words are more often listed in other 


sources with the sound of [a]. 


Webster 
(New England) 


with a note that these words are commonly pro- 
nounced with both [z] and [a]: shall, quality, quan- 


tity, quadrant. Webster’s preference is for [z]. 





d 


TrO- 


rks 


ad- 
ith 


th, 


ind 
her 


rO- 
an- 
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Author 


Common School Journal 


Words and Comment 


lists the following as improprieties: wander as wander, 


quality as quality, quarries as quarries, daunt as 
dawnt, dauntless as dawntless. 


Fleming 
(Ga.) tion.” 


Soule and Wheeler 
(New England) 


lists naughty-notty as “not exactly alike in pronuncia- 


lists gaunt, haunch and haunt as improprieties if pro- 
nounced with aw; the following are listed with short 


o: quadrant, qualify, quality, wroth, off, and cough. 


[o] as in No 

Much of the discussion concerned 
with the recognition of [e] as a sound 
different from the diphthong [er] may 
be applied to the [o] — [ou]. Most of 
the works studied consider [o] a “long 
vowel,” with no recognition of any diph- 
thongal variation. Both Rush and Wil- 
lard, however, as they did with [e]|, con- 
sider [o] a diphthong. Later writers 
such as Soule and Wheeler, Worcester, 
and F. T. Russell join the ranks of the 
few nineteenth-century — spelling-book 
and dictionary authors who consider |[o| 
a diphthong. 
lo| and [9| words 

Webster, as a rule, did not recognize 
any lowering effect of the r sound, re- 
spelling words such as door, glory, and 
port with the “long o.” His inconsist- 
ency, however, is pointed to by Neu- 
mann, page 46, who finds fore, fort and 
import with [o: 





, and forehead, fortress, 
and importance with [9|. The listings 
of the [o] — [>] words reveal that the 
distinction was as it is today in the 
speech of many. The levelling of the 
“long o” plus r to the sound of [5] is 
common today to the speech of many 
in Eastern New England and to almost 
all in New York City. Such levelling is 
not listed in the spellers of the period 
studied. The historical distinction be- 
tween [or] and [or] (ME short o plus 
r > [o]: ME long [9], [o] or [u] plus 
r > [o] seems to be retained. Krapp’s 


conclusion that “. . . by the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the distinction 
between [o:] and [>| in these words 
tended to become confused or to disap- 
pear and all of them to be pronounced 
with [5]"*° does not seem to be sup- 
ported by the listings in the spellers nor 
by the present retention of the [o] sound 
in the speech of so many General Amer- 
ican speakers. Whether an actual lower- 
ing of the or existed, as Krapp implies, 
cannot be told from the spellers. One 
suspects that such changes must have 
been taking place, especially in New 
England and in the New York City 
areas, where the levelling of [or] and 
jor] to [or] prevails. The authors may 
have been aware of the confusion at the 
time, but an indication of it seems to 
have been excluded from the elementary 
spellers they wrote. 
The New England “short o” 

Much has been written about the 
“short 0” of New England in words like 


stone and home.*' This study has little 


to add to the observations on this New 
England phenomenon other than to in 
dicate that the spelling-book authors 
were very much aware of the existence 
of the sound, some noting it as a variant 


pronunciation, others referring to it as 


20-Krapp, op. cit., p. 139. 

21 Cf. Krapp, G. P., The English Language in 
America; Grandgent, C., “From Franklin to 
Lowell”; PMLA; Kenyon, J. S., American Pro- 
nunciation, and the Linguistic Atlas of New 
England, among others. 
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an improper pronunciation. The sound 
is variously described as a shortened or 
advanced variety of [o] as, according to 
Grandgent, common to the rustic speech 
of New England. The sound described 
by Grandgent in his “From Franklin to 
Lowell,” page 217, seems to have been 
one resembling that of the [a] of cut. 
The Dialect Atlas symbol for this sound, 
[eo], is for a shortened unrounded [o) 
or a rounded [a]. There is little doubt 
that the sound existed during this peri- 
od. Webster noted it in his speller of 
1783. Willard describes the sound of 
[o] on page 15 as beginning with a 
sound “. . . which is never heard alone, 
except in the New England pronuncia- 
tion of such words, as in whole, home, 
stone, which they pronounce shorter 
than hole, comb, and bone.” F. T. Rus- 
sell calls this pronunciation an error. 
On page 27 he states: “A prevalent error 
in the local usage of New England makes 
this 0 too short; thus hom for home. A 
common error of the Middle States 
makes the sound too broad; thus farce 
for force [fors] < [fors].’’ From these 
comments, as well as from a review ol 
the variations and improprieties noted, 
it seems clear that this [a>Jor [or4] was 
well known to most of the period. 
[u], [u], and [ju] as in Foot, 
Food, and Tube 

Comparatively little of especial inter- 
est is noted in the spellers of the period 
about the sounds [vu] and [u], as in foot 
and food. There is no doubt that all the 
works recognized their existence, nor is 
there any reason to presume that the 
sounds differed from those of today. The 
keys, from the early Webster spellers on, 
include words that represent the [u:] of 
prove, and a glide variant as in tube 
The “short u” of bull, or the “short 00” 
sound in foot, although not discussed 
as a sound different from the “long 00” 
except in quantity, undoubtedly varied 


phonemically, as did the previously dis- 

cussed “‘short’”’ vowels from their “long” 

counterparts. 

The three variations, [u], [iu], and 
[iu] for the u or oo sounds were all cur 
rent during the period of study. For 
those words like tube and tune, the 
diphthongal glide [iu], [iu], or even 
[ju], was preferred. Considerable con- 
fusion existed between oo and wu, and 
although at first the glide was thought 
of as “rustic,” later spellers labelled pro 
nunciations of tune and tube without 
the glide as “improper.” 
“Improprieties” of [vu], [u| and [ju] 
words of the period 

A study of the errors or “mispronun- 
ciations” of the period, by area, seems to 
reveal the following preferences: 

a. There was a decided preference for 
the diphthongal or glide pronuncia- 
tion for the tune words, especially in 
New England. 

b. The large number of words with 
pronunciations of [u] for the glide 
pronunciation that the 

pronunciation was very 


indicates 

“improper” 

common. That a definite confusion 
existed in the minds of many speak- 
ers can be seen by the substitution of 
the [u] for the glide pronunciation 
in tune and the opposite substitution 
of the glide for fu] in.noon. 

c. The Middle Atlantic states had not 
absorbed the glide preference as had 
the New England states. 

d. The use of [a] for [u] in words like 
could and cook seems to have been 
peculiar to the South. 

The Mid Vowels 

[3], [a] as in Third and Cut 
The vowels [3] and [a], although 
clearly separated in the speech of most 
people today, were not separately recog- 
nized by all the spelling-book authors 
and writers of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Although the distinction between 
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S- the sounds had become rather general a “modern pronunciation,” meaning 
4 by the 1830's, and was probably current that it has recently come to Walker's at- 
for at least a generation before,?* many tention. Similarly Webster, in his Dis- 
id early nineteenth-century authors tended _ sertations, regarded a pronunciation for 
ir to overlook the existence of [3] as a mercy, [er], as murcy [sr] or [ar] as a 
or sound separate from the short u of tub. distortion of the “correct and elegant 
1e Krapp, previously cited, pages 172-179, pronunciation of this letter in all words 
n covers in detail some of the authors of of this class.” Duponceau, page 38, on 
n- the period, and their treatment of this the other hand, considered the er in 
id sound. He notes that recognition of the herd, merchant, terrible, and the ir of 
ht sound came slowly. The spelling-book fir, sir, and third as correctly pro- 
‘O- authors fall into the same category, re- nounced with a short “Arpeth,” ie. [z], 
ut flecting first, a slow and conservative rec- the sound of man and carry. On page 39 
ognition of any distinction, and second- he labels the pronunciation of fir, sir, 
ly, a confusion as to just what sound _ third, as fur, sur, thurd “vulgar pronun- 
the rr, er, ur, in bird, term, and hurt had _ ciations’”’ which he does not think “cor- 
n- become. rect.” He berates both Walker and Sher- 
to ois — idz acc i ‘ f iations, 
The unsettled pronunciation of [3] “ = . ghee ee pr yy 
. during the early nineteenth century ee ee Cee handling of sim- 
or . ilar words such as fir. Sheridan respells 
‘ A review of the comments written : - 
la- ¥ this as fur, Walker as fer. Duponceau’s 
about this sound during the period re-  ;. ; ’ ; 
in ; ‘ar fight to retain [#2] and Webster's label 
veals its unsettled state. Walker's in- a ae ae 
' ee of “vulgarity” did not, however, stem the 
| structions to his readers show a distinc- —_ 
ith ' eer . ur pronunciation. 
a tion between the ir in virtue and the 
. in words like birth. Krapp, page 169, The acceptance of the [3] sound can 
e . ve ° ° 
notes that Walker considered the pro- be expeditiously reviewed by charting 
ry ae any 
nunciation of e plus r like [ar] or [ar] the treatment of it by many of the au- 
on ° : 
thors of the period. All recognize the 
ak- 22 Krapp, The English Language in America,  ,, o» 
ss one short u” of tub. 
of » UTD 
on 
on ; ; —, 
Author—Area Recognition of |3) 
_ Pelham—Boston 1808 Recognized a sound as in burn, firm, and term. He 
calls this sound a somewhat longer eu than in amateur 
ad and honneur. 
ke Leonard—Vt. 1816 No recognition of [3] as a separate sound. 
ike \ : 
a Allison—N. J. 1815 No separate key words for the sound. 
Russell, Wm.—Boston 1830 Recognized the e or err in his key as different from 
the short u words. 
Claggett—N. Y. 1836 Recognized bird and furl as different from the tub 
words. 
igh , si — 
Worcester—Boston 1830 e in her, i in fir, and u short—all noted in his key. 
ost ; ; i 
ini Cobb—N. Y. 1842 The u of hurt, the e of her, and the i of stir are 
8 equated and recognized as the same sound in the ex- 
_ planation of his key, page 165, of his New Spelling 
en- Book. 
een Swan—Philadelphia 1846 No recognition of [3] as a separate sound. 
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Author—Area 


Fowle—Boston 1842 


Fowler—Mass. 1855 


Fleming—Ga. 1863 
Butter—Philadelphia 1863 


Moore—N. C. 1864 


Ormsby—Vt. 1857 


Soule and Wheeler 
—Boston 1861 


Russell, F. T.—Boston 1882 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


Recognition of [3] 


Recognized tub and curl as containing different 
sounds. He is not consistent in his usage. ‘The follow- 
ing words appear with the short u: nurse, purse, fur, 
and other ur words, pages 2i, 22, 41, 42. 

Did not recognize an [3] sound different from the wu 
of tub. 


No recognition of a separate [3] sound. 


Recognizes in his key the u in tub as well as the wu in 
turn. 


Includes in her key the following: u in tub, e in her, 
iin sir, and y in myrrh. 


No clear-cut recognition of a distinct sound. 


Lists a wu in up, and a u in urn in key; calls the sound 
in up a shortened form of the u in urn, page 12. 


Recognized a difference between the u of up and the 


e of err. 


Variations and Improprieties of the Word lrea 
p , 
[a| and [3] words [a] replaced by fe 
The following variations and impro- — brush South 
prieties are noted in the various works Cut South?! 
; . ust South, Middle lantic, 
of the period. Inasmuch as the impro- XN = ua! \t . 
nae ; ti New Englanc 
prieties seem to fall into definite cate- judge South 
gories, they are grouped and presented — shut Middle Atlantic, New 
as such for comparative purposes. England, South? 
Sources are omitted but are indicated in SUCH South 
‘ gk ie i ; touch South 
the study from which this listing is 
sida on [3] replaced by [ea| or [e:r| 
aken.?* : 
earth New England 


earthen 
earthquake 


[ar] replaced by [a] New England . 
Kentucky Mountain 


Word 


Area 


mercy New England 
burst Middle Atlantic, New Eng- servant New England 
land, South there New England 
curse New England, Middle At- [3] replaced by [a] 
lanuc certain South 
church South concern Middle Atlantic 
first Middle Atlantic, South deserved Middle Atlantic 
nurse New England learn Middle Atlantic, New 
shirt South England 
word South perfect New England 
world New England search New England — 
worse South sermon Middle Atlantic 


serpent 
vermin 
(varmint) 


New England 
South, Kentucky 
tain 


23 Bronstein, Arthur J., “A Study of Predom- Moun- 


inant Dialect Variations of Standard Speech in 
the United States During the First Half of the 
Nineteenth Century,” Ph.D. Dissertation, New 


24 Listed as “uneducated negro speech.” 
York University, 1948, pp. 119-121. 


25 Listed as “uneducated negro speech.” 
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Word Area 
[a] replaced by [1] 
cover Middle Atlantic, New 
England, Kentucky 
Mountain, South 


such Middle Atlantic, South 
onion New England 

(ineyon or 

eenyon) 
onion South 


[a] replaced by ja] or [9] 


hungry South 
uneasy South 
untied South 


[sr] replaced by [ze] 


girl South, Middle Atlantic, 
New England 

mercy South 

clerk New England 


The Diphthongs of the Nineteenth 
Century 

The nineteenth-century authors were 
very much aware of the existence of 
diphthongal forms, although the range 
of those recognized varied from the two 
diphthongs [91] and [av] to those in- 
cluding all combinations of the glides 
[w] and [j] with the following vowels 
of the same syllable. In addition to the 
fer] and [ov| diphthongs, already cov- 
ered in the preceding section on vowels, 
three diphthongal forms, recognized by 
almost all the nineteenth-century writers, 
are of concern to this section. These 
diphthongs are represented in the words 
price, now, and boy. The r, or center- 
ing, diphthongs in words like there, 
four, poor, and fear, are not treated here- 
in as diphthongal forms, but are covered 
with the vowels themselves and in a dis- 
cussion of post-vocalic r, which the au- 
thor hopes to present to MONOGRAPHS 
readers at a future date. 

The second elements of the diph- 
thongs covered in this section are listed 
as [1] and [vu], rather than [i] and [ul], 
as they might have been represented by 
many nineteenth-century authors. De- 


scriptions of the diphthongs as ending 
in the vowels of eel or ooze are not exact. 
The previous section indicates the con- 
siderable confusion extant during this 
period between the “short” and “long” 
sounds. There are sufficient indications 
in the works of the period, such as those 
by Rush and F. T. Russell, for assuming 
that all the diphthongs, no matter how 
described, ended in the “short 7” and 
“short wu’? sounds. 
[ar] as in Pine 

A review of the descriptions of the 
“long 7’ sound reveals that [91|, or a 
closely made phonemic variation there- 
of, was the predominant pronunciation 
associated with the letter 7 in this coun- 
try at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Neumann’s study of Webster's pro- 
nunciation and that of his contempo- 
raries reports on page 63 that “The 
diphthong in time and try appears . 
as compounded by a sound resembling 
the “broad a,” [5| plus long e, [i].” 
Webster’s early prescription, like Sheri- 
dan’s, was that of [>| plus [i], although 
in the introduction to the 1828 edition 
of his dictionary, he rejected the notion 
that the “long 7” of fine and the oi and 
oy are pronounced alike. At that writ- 
ing he did not support Walker's earlier 
analysis of the sound (i.e. the “Italian a” 
plus the e of he) either. Krapp con- 
cludes on page 189, that since Webster 
had no symbol for [a], that the first ele- 
ment might have been that, or the [a] 
or [a] sounds, the last two of which are 
representative of Franklin’s pronuncia- 
tion.?6 

The earlier confusion is not limited to 
the eighteenth century. Duponceau, 
who does not recognize the existence of 
an [a] sound, lists the diphthong on 
page 47, as Arpeth plus Elim, [zr]. The 


26 Krapp, The English Language in America, 


II. 
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early nineteenth-century New England 
author, Alden (1808), lists the sound on 
page 8 as the a of ball plus the e of beet, 
the same compound as listed for the oi 
or oy of hoist or boy. Willard, page 15, 
reports that the first element of the diph- 
thong is the sound of u in bur. Rush, 
1833, page 110, agrees with Sheridan 
that the diphthong producing the “‘pecu- 
liar’’ sound of 7, consists of the a in awe 
and the e in eel. The confusing state- 
ments and descriptions of the diphthong 
are reported in 1861 by Soule and 
Wheeler, who remark on page 19: “With 
regard to the composition of this sound, 
considerable difference of opinion exists. 
Some writers as Smart consider it to be 
compounded of u in urn and e in me. 
Ellis resolves it with a in and and i in 
ill. But Walker, Bell, and most other 
orthoepists maintain that it is composed 
of a in far and e in me.” Fowler, 1855, 
page 151, characterizes the diphthong as 
follows: “The real elements of the sound 
in question are generally considered to 
be the a in fat and the y in yet, rapidly 
pronounced.” 

In review, the possible pronunciations 
of this diphthong during the period un- 
der study, in the absence of any more 
data than is available, seem to be [ar], 
[ar], [zt], far], far], [por], and [or]. 
Practically all of these pronunciations 
are still current today. The lack of pre- 
cise terminology and the lack of repre- 
sentative orthographic symbols does not 
permit the exclusion of the [a] and [p] 
sounds as the first elements of the diph- 
thong. The sources vary in their repre- 
sentation to so great an extent that the 
student of the period must assume either 
the many pronunciations listed above, 
or a lack of appropriately descriptive 
terms for the sounds heard. Both situa- 
tions undoubtedly existed. 

[au] as in Now 
The development of this diphthong 


seems to have gone through consider- 
able variation of the first element. 
Krapp’s study of the early rimes of the 
poets of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries testifies to the existence 
of the pronunciations [ou] and [avu].?7 
This diphthong is currently pronounced 
in standard American speech as either 
fav] or [au]. It is comparatively re- 
cently that the latter has become recog- 
nized as an acceptable pronunciation. 
Krapp, in his The English Language in 
America, recognizes only [au], although 
he lists the intermediate [a] sound for 
the diphthong [ar]. Further raising of 
the first element of the diphthong to 
[az] is attested to today by such phone- 
ticlans as Kenyon and Thomas, among 
others.?* 


Neumann’s study of this diphthong in 
Webster’s early spellers, as well as in 
other spellers of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, indicates that 
the diphthong in Webster’s day was 
made up of [5| and [vu], rather than 
[a] and [uv]. If anything, the direction 
of the first element was closer to the 
sound of [o] rather than [a].*° Wil- 
lard’s description of the sounds in 1828 
is clear. On page 15, he states that in the 
proper pronunciation of the ou or ow, 
‘“. .. 0 has the same sound which it has 
in voice and the u or w, the same as in 
do. Thus to pronounce cow properly the 
same sound should be given to oo, as if 
you were going to say coy, and if instead 
of the short 7 or y, you add the sound of 
o in do, the diphthong will be rightly 
pronounced.” 


As the nineteenth prog- 
ressed, the comments indicate a definite 
change in the pronunciation prescribed 


for the first element. A glance at the fol- 


C entury 


27 [bid., pp. 193-194. 

28 Kenyon, op. cit., p. 
p- 107. 

29 Neumann, op. cit., pp. 61-62. 


207; Thomas, op. cit., 
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lowing chart shows the different pronun- 
ciations recommended in the spellers 
and readers of the period. 


Sound prescribed Source 

Jou] Alden, 1808 
(New England) 

fou] Leonard, 1816 


(New England) 

jeu], [ec] Duponceau, 1817 
(Middle Atlantic) 
[ou] Willard, 1828 
(New England) 
Rush, 1833 
(Middle Atlantic) 


[ou], [av] or [av] 


fou] Cobb, 1842 
(Middle Atlantic) 

fav] Fowler, 1855 
(New England) 

[pou Ormsby, 1857 
(New England) 

Soule and Wheeler, 1861 
(New England) 


lau], fou], 
fav], [ev] 
[au F. T. Russell, 1882 

(New England) 


It seems clear, therefore, that the early 
more prevalent pronunciation for the 
New England area was [ou|. The New 
England pronunciations with a rounded 
{a>|, [a], or [a] for the first element 
must certainly have been common, the 
fau| being noticed as early as 1828 by 
Willard. By the middle of the century, 
a preference for [au] seems to have be- 
gun, the earlier “negligent pronuncia- 
tion” becoming the preferred form. Al- 
though Cobb seems to have preferred 
the [ov] diphthong, Rush’s description 
of the sound implies that the Middle At- 
lantic area had already begun a wide- 
spread use of a rounded [a] or a more 
centralized vowel for the first element of 
the diphthong. 


[or] as in Boy 


Orthoepists of the period are clear as 
to the commonly acceptable articulation 


of this diphthong. All prefer the use of 
a sound represented as [91]. Krapp, 
page 197, mentions that “.. . it is alto- 
gether probable that the most common 
form of the diphthong in present Eng- 
lish, [or], has been its common form 
throughout the modern English period.” 
The spellers and readers of the decades 
here studied help substantiate this prob- 
ability. 

The only variation of this diphthong 
commonly mentioned in all geographic 
areas is the pronunciation with the 1 of 
fine. Alden, page 47, lists the diphthongs 
in bite and boy as composed of the same 
elements. Here the probability is that 
[91] was used for both, rather than [ar] 
or [ar]. In other instances, however, the 
“long 7” variation is listed as an “im- 
propriety” in no uncertain terms. Thus 
Butter, for the Middle Atlantic area, 
notes soil, oil, joists, and join pro- 
nounced with “long 7.” Downing’s let- 
ters contain the “humorous” pronuncia- 
tions appinted, bile, biling, and briling 
for their oi counterparts. For the New 
England section, the Common School 
Journal lists the following words as pro- 
nounced with 7: soil, oil, point, hoisted, 
join, and boiling. Humphreys notes ile 
for orl as a New England mispronuncia- 
tion. Wise notes the use of [ar] for [or] 
in the South as early twentieth century 
Brooks 
notes the same for middle nineteenth- 
century Southern pronunciations. The 
earlier pronunciation with i for all oi 


“uneducated Negro speech.” 


and oy words seems to have been wide- 
spread throughout the geographic areas, 
as the normal usage before the nine- 
teenth century, but as an error once the 
century got under way. 


Two other “errors” of this diphthong 
are mentioned. One is the substitution 
of the wi for oi as gwine and kwile for 
going and coil, noticed by Brooks as com- 
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The other is the 
William Russell, 


mon for the South.*° 
use of [or] for [or]. 


30 Krapp, The English Language in America, 
II, 199-200, notes the same substitutions as com- 
mon in New England during the late eighteenth 
century. 


page 22, calls [or] for [91] a more fre- 
quent mispronunciation than with the 
F. T. Russell notes the same 
error in his Orthophony, pages 10 and 


“long 7.” 


28. He labels it as “popular and negli- 
gent usage.” 
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ITALIAN TREATISES ON PREACHING: A BOOK-LIST 


HARRY CAPLAN and HENRY H. KING 
Cornell University 


HIS list of tracts on the art of 

preaching is published in the hope 
that it may stimulate research in a field 
of literature which has been almost 
completely neglected by American schol- 
ars. Apart from its services to religion, 
preaching has often had a notable in- 
fluence upon the general development 
of literature, and played a great rdéle in 
popular education. Not even at the 
hands of Italian scholars has the rich 
history of Italian preaching—an_ im- 
portant branch of Italian, and Euro- 
pean, eloquence—received full and ade- 
quate treatment. Indeed what Benedetto 
Croce wrote in 1899 and repeated in 
1911 unfortunately still holds true: ‘A 
good history of sacred eloquence in 
Italy is still wanting, and we even lack 
monographs on particular periods’ (Sag- 
gi sulla letteratura del seicento, Bari 
1gil, p. 171). 
specifically with the rhetoric of preach- 


Here we are concerned 


ing; and our list is primarily intended 
for use by investigators in the field of 
the doctrine and history of that subject. 
We had accordingly planned to limit 


ourselves to technical treatises, but, 


wishing to serve also the student of the 
practice—as well as the theory—of Ital- 
ian preaching, we decided to add to our 
list several critical and several historical 
studies—yet not articles from general 
encyclopedias and histories of literature. 

The present list is a companion-piece 
to a book-list of Latin treatises on 
preaching (representing many European 
countries) which will appear in an early 
issue of the Harvard Theological Re- 
view. In both lists the arrangement is 
by centuries, from the sixteenth to the 
present. And as with the other list, so 


here the compilers offer a few cautions 
to the user. We feel sure that we have 
included a large majority of the Italian 
tracts, but the list cannot pretend to be 
exhaustive; the dates of an author’s life 
have not always proved ascertainable; 
no attempt has been made to discover 
the date and place of publication of 
every edition of any specific work; and 
finally, although we have wherever pos- 
sible examined the books themselves, 
direct observation was in many instances 
not feasible, and we have naturally re- 
lied on a wide variety of bibliographical 
sources. 

A few points of special interest may 
be noted: (1) Several of these tracts 
were translated into at least one other 
language; a substantial number, on the 
other hand, are themselves translations, 
French works being the most often so 
rendered; (2) Two of the ‘treatises’ 
listed are in verse, and a considerable 
number are in the form of letters; (3) 
The user is reminded that especially in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Italy had its fair share of authors who 
wrote their treatises on preaching in 
Latin; such names as Bellarmino and 
Borromeo, for example, will be found 
in the Latin list referred to above. Latin 
treatises by Italians become fewer, of 
course, in the nineteenth century, pre- 
cisely when treatises in the vernacular 
are most numerous. 

We hope in time to follow the Latin 
and Italian lists with lists of treatises 
composed in other languages of Europe. 

In the case of items for which com- 
plete data have proved unavailable, 
reference is made in abbreviated form 
to the following works: 
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Bibl{iografia| italjiana: ossia. elenco 
delle opere stampate in Italia] (Milan 
1835-1846, vols. i-x, n.s. vols. i-1i). 

B[ritish] M[useum]. Catalogue of print- 
ed books. 

CONCARI [TULLO]. Storia letteraria 
d'Italia: Il settecento (Milan [1904]}). 

GALLETTI [ALFREDO]. L’eloquenza 
(dalle origini al xvi secolo. Milan 
1938). 

GIBERT [BALTHAZAR]: Appendix. 
Jugemens des savans sur les auteurs 
qui ont traité de la rhétorique (suite 
des jugemens des savans de M. Baillet. 
Paris 1713-1719). 


JOECHER [CHRISTIAN GOTT- 
LIEB]. Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexi- 


con (Leipsic 1750-1751). 

KAYSER [CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB}. 
Vollstandiges Biicher-Lexicon (Leip- 
sic 1834-1911) and Deutsches Biicher- 
verzetchnis (ibid. 1911-). 

MAZZONI [GUIDO]. 
(Milan 1934. 2 vols.). 


L’Ottocento 


MORONI |GAETANO, ed.|. Dizion- 
ario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica, 
vol. lv, art. ‘Predica, Predicatore,’. pp. 
63-74 (Venice 1852). 
AGL|IAINI, ATTILIO]. Catalogo 
generale della libreria italiana dall’ 
anno 1847-1899 (Milan 1901-1905, 3 
vols.) and Supplemento 1-3. 1900-1930 
(ibid. 1932-1935). 
QUETIF [JACOBUS] and ECHARD 
[JACOBUS]. Scriptores ordinis Prae- 
dicatorum (Paris 1719-1721). 


~ 


SORBELLI [ANTONIO]. Jnventari 
dei manoscritti delle  biblioteche 
d'Italia. Opera fondata dal Prof. 


Giuseppe Mazzatinti. Vol. L: Bassano 
del Grappa (Florence 193!) . 
VERCESI |ERNESTO]. L’eloquenza 
sacra in Italia (Milan 1938): L’elo- 
quenza dal secolo xvti ai giorni nostri, 
Libro I. 
WADDING [LUCAS]. Scriptores or- 


dinis minorum (Rome 1650). 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


GAUDIOSO, SEBASTIANO, O.P. (d. 
c. 1600). Il modo di sapere ben pre- 
dicare. Place and date of publication 
not stated (Quétif and Echard ii. 330 
a). 

LACTANTIUS ARCTARIUS, O.M., 
‘Calaber.’ Ars concionandi (verna- 
cule). MS? Place and date of publi- 
cation not stated (Wadding, p. 234). 

MUSSO, CORNELIO, O.M.., bp. of Bi- 
tonto (1511-1574). ‘Discorso intorno 
all’ artificio delle prediche.’ Venice 
1557 (in his Prediche) . 

In Latin (Conciones evangeliorum, 
etc.): Cologne 1594. 

PANIGAROLA, FRANCESCO, 
(1548-1594) - 

1. Modo dit comporre una_ predica. 
Cremona, Milan, Rome 1584, Venice 


O.M. 


1603, ibid. 1643 (in Giuseppe degli 
Aromatari, Degli autori del ben par- 
lare, Pt. v). 

In Latin (Rhetorica  ecclesiastica, 
sive de modo componendae_ con- 
cionis libellus): Cologne 1605, 1612 


(ed. Jacobus de Graffiis), Mainz 
1612 (tr... Michaelis Cremelius, 
O.P.). 


In French (L’art de prescher et bien 
faire un sermon), tr. Gabriel Chap- 
puis: Paris 1604, 1608, 1624, 
1615. 


Lvons 


ho 


Il predicatore overo Parafrase, com- 
mento, e intorno al libro 


dell’ Elocuttone di Demetrio Falereo. 


Discorsi 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


ARESI, PAOLO, Bishop of Tortona (c. 
1574-1644). Arte di predicar bene. 
Place and date of publication not 
stated (Gibert: Appendix; Jécher) . 

AROMATARI, GIUSEPPE DEGLI 
(1586-1660), ed. Degli autor: del ben 
parlare per secolari e religiose opere 
diverse (Pt. 5: All’ eloquenza eccles- 


Fd. F. Stefano da Milano. Venice 

1609. 2 pts. 

iastica) . Venice 1643. 
CASALICCHIO, CARLO, 5.]. (b. 


1626). L’utile col dolce. Naples 1671, 
1687, 1696, Venice 1733, 174}. 
EPIFANIA, GIAMPAOLO DELL’ (2d 
half of 17th cent.) La via lattea o 
l'arte breve di predicare. Venice 1671. 


FRANCAVILLA, TOMMASO ALOIS- 
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10, O.P. (1642-1698). Il novizzo in 
pulpito, ‘opus in quo praescribitur 
modus concionandi (Quétif and Ech- 
ard ii. 739a).’ Venice 1692. 

FRANCIS DE SALES, St. (1567-1622). 

Il predicatore instruito. Rome 1726 
(in Opuscula varia Benedicti 
XIII, No. 13), Milan 1898 (Metodo 
per ben predicare ... lettera a Mons. 
Andrea Frémiot). 
In original Latin (Modus concionandi, 
Extemporalis concionator semper 
paratus): Toulouse 1637 (in Opera 
Omnia), Cologne 1685 (ed. Joannes 
Drachter), Louvain 1691 (in Martin 
Steyaert, Ecclesiastes. sive de ratione 
concionandi instructio triplex), 1703 
(Elucubrationes Steyartinae, vol. iii), 
Palermo 1692, Warsaw 1777 (ed. 
Onuphrius Szembek) , Padua 1880. 

FRUGONI, FRANCESCO FULVIO, 
O.M. (1620-1686). Jl cane di Dio- 
gene. Venice 1689. See also Cosmo, 
Umberto, below. 

MAZARINI, GIULIO, S.J. (1544-1622). 
Pratica breve del predicare. Venice 
1615. 

In French (Practique pour bien pre- 
scher): Paris 1618. 


RAPIN, RENE, S.J. (1621-1687). Rifles- 
sioni sopra leloquenza—recate in 
Italiano dall’ Abate Francesco Bona- 
mini (Pt. ili). Venice 1844-1858 (in 
Houdry, Vincent, S,J., Biblioteca de’ 
predicatort, vol. v. tr. from French, 
and ed. by Abate G. O. Marzuttini) . 
In original French (Réflexions sur 
usage de l'éloquence de ce temps): 
Paris 1671, 1672, 1679, 1725, Amster- 
dam 1709 (in Oeuvres vol. ii), The 
Hague 1725 (Oeuvres, vol. iil). 

SEGNERI, PAOLO, S.J. (1624-1694). 
Arte di predicar bene. Naples 1835, 
Milan 1849, Turin 1881. See also 
Scolari, Filippo, and Risi, Niccola, 
below. 

TESAURO, EMANUELE, conte (1591 
or 2- 1675 or 7). Jl cannocchiale aris- 
totelico o sia idea dell’ arguta et in- 
geniosa elocutione che serve a tutta 
Varte oratoria lapidaria et simbolica, 
esaminata co’ principi, del divino 
Aristotele. Turin 1670 (5th ed.), 
Bologna 1675 (7th ed.), Venice 1682. 

VECCI DA MORCONI, CHERUBINO, 
O.P. (end of 17th century). Ristretto 
di tutta la sacra eloquenza, e prattica 
singolare dell’ eloquenza moderna. 
Bologna 1701. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


ANDREA DA FAENZA, O. Cap. (d. 
1783). Lettera didascalica sopra la 
maniera di ben comporre la predica. 
Faenza 1791, Turin 1837 (2d Turin 
ed.), 1854, Milan 1898 (10th ed.). 

ANONYMOUS. La predicazione. Tr. 
from French. | Florence?| 1779 (B.M.). 
French original not known to us. 

ANONYMOUS. Il vero modo di pre- 
dicar secondo lo spirito del evangelo. 
Venice 1742. 

BACCHIS, GIROLAMO. Trattato sull’ 
eloquenza del pulpito. Bassano del 
Grappa, Bibl. Civ. MS 179 (ist half 
saec, xviii). Sorbelli 1. 41. 

BETTINELLI, SAVERIO, (1718-1808). 
‘Predicazione e sacra eloquenza.’ Ven- 
ice 1801 (‘Saggio sull’ eloquenza’: 
Appendice II, in Opere, 2d ed., xxiii. 
283-350) . 

BLAIR, HUGH (1718-1800). Lezioni 
(Istituzioni) di rettorica e belle let- 
tere: tr. from English, and commen- 
tary, by Francesco Soave. Parma 1801, 
1802, Genoa 1811, 1813 (3 vols.), 


Florence 1847, Turin 1852, Milan 
1864 (3 vols.), and other editions. 

In original English (Lectures on rhet- 
oric and belles-lettres): London 1783 
(2 vols.), 1785 (3 vols.), and many 
subsequent editions. 

DE CESARE, BONAVENTURA AMA- 
DEO, O.M. (fl. 1736). Metodico sul 
predicare a braccio con larte memor- 
ativa per corroborare la memoria 
naturale, imparar prediche, etc. Rome 
1728. 

COSCIONI, DOMENICO. = Elementi 
pratici della sacra eloquenza. Naples 
1780. 

FAGIUOLI, GIAMBATTISTA (1660- 
1742). Capitolo sopra ‘i vizii di chi 
predica e di chi ascolta_prediche.’ 
Florence 1737, Lucca 1741 (in his 
Prose) . 

FERRARI, GIACOMO GOTIFREDO 
(d. 1842). Sull’ eloquenza del per- 
gamo. Milan 1783. 

GAETANO DA BERGAMO, MARIA, 
O. Cap. (1660-1753). L’uomo apos- 
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tolico istruito nella sua vocazione al 


pulpito. Venice 1729, Monza 1842 
(Opere, vols. xv and xvi). 
GAICHIES, JEAN (1647-1731). Mas- 


sime sopra il ministero del pergamo. 
Novara 1836 (2d Novarese ed.) , 1844. 
In original French (Maximes sur le 
ministére de la chaire): Paris 1710 
(published anon.), Toulouse 1711 (2d 
ed., attributed to Jean-Baptiste Mas- 
sillon) . 

GISBERT, BLAISE (BIAGIO), S.]. 

(1657-1731). L’eloquenza cristiana nell’ 
idea e nella pratica. Venice 1716 (tr. 
from French by Selvaggio Canturani), 
ibid. 1844-1858 (in Houdry, Vincent, 
S.J., Biblioteca de’ predicatori, vols. 
li, ill, tr. and ed. by Abate G. O. 
Marzuttini) . 
In original French: Lyons 1702 (ist 
ed. under the title, Le bon gout de 
l'éloquence chrétienne), ibid. 1715, 
ibid. 1724-34 (in Houdry’s Biblio- 
théeque des prédicateurs, vol. xxii), 
Paris 1860, ibid. 1865-g (in Houdry’s 
Bibliotheque etc.). 

GOZZI, GASPARE (1713-1786). Ser- 
mone a Frate Filippo da Firenze, Cap- 
puccino predicatore, sulla eloquenza 
sacra (poem). Milan 1828 (in Gozzi's 
La difesa di Dante ed i sermoni, pp. 
135-138), Venice 1846. See Giannini, 
Alfredo, below. 

LASTESIO, NATALE (NATALE 
DELLE LASTE, 1707-1792). Lettera 
ad istruzione d'un novello predicatore, 
ripubblicata) da Pietro Cernazai. 
Udine 1850. 

LAZZARI, ANDREA (b. 1754). Prin- 
cipi prattici dell’ arte oratoria sacra 
e profana. Venice 1786. 

LIGUORI, ALFONSO MARIA DE’, 
St. (1696-1787). Lettera ad un religioso 
dove si stratta del modo di predicare 
all’ apostolica. |Naples] 1761, Berga- 
mo 1838 (with the work by Muratori, 
q. v. below), Turin, Novara, and 
Vigevano 1844. 

In French (De la véritable maniére de 
précher a _ VUapostolique): Avignon 


NINETEEN 
ALESSI, FRANCESCO. La 
zione civile in Italia. 
ANGELINI-ROTA, ANTONIO, S.]. 
(1809-1892). Lezioni di eloquenza 
sacra. Rome 1892, 1893. 


predica- 
Palermo 1863. 


1827, Paris 1892 (in Migne, Jacques 
Paul: Tables générales de la collec- 
tion intégrale et universelle des ora- 
teurs sacrés). 

In German (Briefe iiber die Weise 
apostolisch zu predigen, ed. and tr. 
Andreas Hugues): Regensburg 1842. 

MALASPINA, M. G. Osservazioni sopra 
Veloquenza sacra. Parma 1726. 

MASCHERONI, LORENZO _ (1750- 
1800). La falsa eloquenza del pulpito, 
sermone etc. Bergamo 1779, Milan 
1856. 

MURATORI, LODOVICO' ANTO- 
NIO (1672-1750). Dei pregi dell’ elo- 
quenza popolare. Venice 1750, ibid. 
1844-1858 (in Houdry, Vincent, S.]., 
Biblioteca de’ predicatori, vol. vi, tr. 
and ed. by Abate G. O. Marzuttini) , 
Bergamo 1838 (with the Lettera of de’ 
Liguori, g.v. above), Padua 1841. 

MUSSI, ANTONIO (1750-1810). Elo- 
quenza sacra. Pavia 1793. 

NOGHERA, GIOVAMBATTISTA, 
S.J. (1719-1784). Della moderna elo- 


quenza sacra. Milan 1752, Venice 
1753 (2d ed.), Bassano 1790 (3d 


ed.: Dell’ eloquenza sacra e del mod- 
erno stile profano e sacro). 

ROBERTI, GIAMBATTISTA, _ S.J. 
(1719-1786) . 

1. Prefazione sopra un libro intitolato 

‘De la prédication, par l’auteur du 

Dictionnaire philosophique. Bologna 

1769, Venice 1830, 1831 (Opere, vol. 

ui. 

Lettera ad un illustre prelato sopra 

il predicare contro agli spiriti forti. 

Bassano 1781, Venice 1830, 1831 

(Opere, vol. xvi). 

3. Lettera intorno all’ eloquenza del 
pulpito, e di alcunt pit illustri pre- 
dicatori Italiani. Bassano 1786, Ven- 
ice 1830, 1831 (Opere, vol. vii). 

ZACCARIA, . FRANCESCO’ ANTO- 
NIO, S.J. (1714-1795). ‘Delle antiche 
concioni ecclesiastiche.’ Rome 1780 (in 
his Dissertazioni varie Italiane a storia 
ecclesiastica appartenenti, vol. ii). 


ho 


rH CENTURY 


ANONYMOUS. Della vera predicazione 
cristiana: lettera di un cristiano cat- 
tolico ai predicatori dei nostri tempi. 
Florence 1862 (Pagl. 1847-1899) . 

ANONYMOUS. L’eloquenza moderna 
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del pulpito. Modena 1836 (Mazzoni 
li, 1210). 


ANONYMOUS. Eloquenza sacra: con- 


cetto dell’ eloquenza sacra secondo i 
pontifict e dottori della chiesa. Genoa 
1881 (Pagl. 1847-1899) . 


ANONYMOUS. Eloquenza sacra: istru- 


ziont sulla predicazione della divina 
parola. Turin 1873 (Pagl. 1847-1899). 


ANONYMOUS. I predicatori moderni: 


lettere di un arciprete di campagna 
ad un giovine sacerdote. Parma 1884 
(Pagl. 1847-1899), Modena 1885 (ed. 
ed.: I predicatori moderni ed un re- 
tore antico). 


ANONYMOUS. La predicazione é la 


prima medicina a nostri mali. Monza 
1857 (Pagl. 1847-1899) . 


ANONYMOUS. Lezioni di sacra pre- 


dicazione per la scuola del seminario 
di Oristano. Cagliari 1841. (Bibl. 
ital. ix, 1843, no. 2666). 


ANONYMOUS. Il vademecum dei pre- 


dicatori di citta e campagna. Turin 
1860 (4 vols.). Pagl. 1847-1899. 


ANTINORI, ANTONIO, DA CANI- 


CATTI. Dissertazione sulla eloquenza 
sacra, Palermo 1838. 


ANTONIO DA PONTEDERA. Ap- 


punti di sacra eloquenza per gli stu- 
denti cappuccint. Prato 1886. 
ARRIGONI, GIULIO, O.M., abp. of 
Lucca (d. 1875). Della sacra elo- 
quenza. Florence 1839, Novara 1839. 
See Salvioni, Agostino, below. 
AUDISIO, GUGLIELMO (1800-1882). 
1. Compendio delle lezioni di eloquen- 
za sacra. Turin 1843, 1892, 1898. 
Lezioni di eloquenza sacra del secolo 
xvit. Turin 1839-41 (3 vols.), 1846 
(2d ed., 3 vols.), 1858, 1870 (7th 
ed.), Naples 1856 (gd ed.). 
BACCI, ORAZIO (1865-1917) ‘Le pre- 
diche volgari di S. Bernardino in 
Siena nel 1427.’ Siena 1895 (in Con- 
ferenze della Commussione senese di 
storia patria 1. 77-139). 
BARBIERI, GIUSEPPE, abate (1774- 
1852). 
1. Della sacra eloquenza in Italia. Prato 
1831, Venice 1844-1858 (in Houdry, 
Vincent, S.J., Biblioteca de’ predica- 
tort, vol. x, tr. and ed. by Abate 
G. O. Marzuttini) . 
Saggi di sacra eloquenza. Milan 1833. 


ho 


no 


3. Brano e cenni di sacra eloquenza. 
Padua 1836. With the Cenno by 


Girolamo Festari, g.v. below. Three 
distinct works? See also Paolini, 
Angeio, below. 

BARTOLINI, AGOSTINO (1830- 
1917). Alcuni precetti di sacra elo- 
quenza tratti da S. Agostino. Rome 
1891. 

BIGINELLI, LUIGI. Della pit frut- 
tuosa predicazione: discorso. ‘Turin 
1886. 

BONGHI, RUGGIERO (1826-1895) . 
Perché la letteratura italiana non sia 
popolare in Italia: lettere critiche. 
Milan and Padua 1873 (3d ed.), esp. 
pp. 115-118: ‘Caratteri de’ nostri ora- 
tori sacri’. 

BOTTI, ARISTIDE. Precetti di sacra 
eloquenza secondo le ultime norme 
della chiesa, ad uso dei seminart. 
Bologna 1897, 1906 (2d ed.). 

BRIGNOLI, LEONIDA. Se il metodo 
apologetico sia nella predicazione il 
piu efficace: discorso. Parma 1891. 

BRUNELLI, LUIGI: Sonetti critici di- 
dascalici sopra Ueloquenza _ sacra. 
Verona 1851. 

BUZZI, GIROLAMO. Saggio di sacra 
eloquenza. Asti 1863. 


CANTU, IGNAZIO. See Peruzzi, Agos- 
tino, below. 

CAPONE, GIULIO. Trattato di elo- 
quenza sacra. Naples 1840, 1841. Con- 
tains notes on St. Augustine, De doc- 
trina Christiana, Bk. 4, and a letter 
of St. Basil. 


CARMAGNOLA, ALBINO. Trattatel- 
lo di sacra eloquenza in conformita 
alle norme della chiesa. Turin 1900, 
ibid. 1908, 1927 (3d and 4th editions: 
Per la buona predicazione; trattato di 
sacra eloquenza). 

CASAROTTI, ILARIO (1772-1834). 
Sopra V'eloquenza Sacra estemporanea: 
lettera. Venice 1839. 

CERRETTI, LUIGI (1738-1808). Jn- 
stituzioni di eloquenza sacra. Milan 
1811. 

CERUTI, GIUSTO BENIGNO. Sulla 
fruttuosa predicazione. Cuneo 1845. 

CHEMIN, FRANCESCO MARIA. Del- 
la predicazione: conferenza. Padua 
1893. 

CHEMIN, GIROLAMO. Della _pre- 
dicazione: discorso. Bassano 1878. 

CHILESOTTI, VALENTINO. 

1. Sopra i difetti del moderno pre- 
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dicare, lezione. Padua 1815, Bergamo 

1822, Genoa 1824. 

Regole pratiche ad un giovine ec- 

clesiastico che brama formarsi un 

sodo ed utile quaresimale. Venice, 

no date given. Bibl. ital. i (1835), 

No. 2860. 

COSMO, UMBERTO (b. 1868). ‘Le 
opinioni letterarie di un frate del 
seicento (Francesco Fulvio Frugoni) .’ 
Rome 1894 (in Nuova Rassegna, Oct. 
30). See Frugoni, Francesco Fulvio, 
above. 

CROCE, BENEDETTO (b. 1866). ‘I 
predicatori Italiani del seicento e il 
gusto spagnuolo.” Naples 1899 (in 
Flegrea, vol. i), Bari 1911 (in Saggi 
sulla letteratura italiana del seicento 
iil. 161-193), ibid. 1924. 

DEDER, FELICE. Della sacra eloquen- 
za: discorso. Brescia 1841. 

DEFENDI, GIUSEPPE. Letiere intorno 
alla sacra eloquenza. Parma 1844. 
See Leoni, Carlo, below. 

DEL PACE, STANISLAO FILIPPO: 
Istituzioni elementari di eloquenza 
sacra. Place and date of publication 
not known to us. 

DE PASQUALE, FORTUNATO. // 
senso della praticita nella oratoria 
sacra. Monteleone 1899. 


DRAGONI, ANTONIO (d._ 1860). 
Sulla predicazione apostolica. Cre- 
mona 1846. 

FANUCCHI, DOMENICO. 

1. La moderna predicazione confronta- 

ta colle instruzioni di S. Carlo Bor- 

romeo. Milan 1891, 1894 (2d ed.). 

See Barbieri, Federico, below, and cf. 

Borromeo’s Pastorum  concionator- 

umque instructiones, Milan 1583 (1st 

ed.) . 

Il seminarista educato a la sacra pre- 

dicazione: discorso. Lucca 1897. 

FESTARI, GIROLAMO. Un cenno sul- 
la eloquenza del pulpito. Padua 1836. 
See Barbieri, Giuseppe, above. 

FINAZZI, GIOVANNI MARIA (1802- 
1877) . 

1. Considerazioni sulla sacra eloquenza, 

raccolte dalle opere di Gioacchino 

Ventura. Bergamo 1847. 

Dell’ omelia: discorso. Rome 1851 

(in Annali delle scienze religiose, 

Series 2, ix. 358, and also published 

separately) . 

3. Della predicazione cristiana: pre- 


ho 


ho 


ho 


lezioni. Milan 1853, 1856. 

FONTANA, PIETRO. Lezioni di ret- 
torica, ad uso delle scuole della Comp- 
agnia di Gest. Palermo 1843, 1858 
(gd ed.). Includes a treatment of 
preaching? 

FREPPEL, CHARLES EMILE, bp. of 
Angers (1827-1891). I padri apos- 
tolici e il loro secolo: lezioni di sacra 
eloquenza. Tr. from French by Fran- 
cesco Maria Faber. Parma 1875 (2 
vols.) . 

In original French (Les péres apos- 
toliques et leur époque): Paris 1859, 
1870, 1885. 

GALLERANI, ALLESSANDRO. La 
guida del predicatore. Rome 1894. 
In French (Petit guide du _ prédica- 
teur): Paris 1895. 

GATTI, SERAFINO (1771-1834). Le- 
ziont di sacra eloquenza. Naples 1819, 
1853 (4th ed.), Orvieto 1835. Cf. 
Molitor, Wilhelm, Vortrage iiber geist- 
liche Beredsamkeit nach Seraphin 
Gatti’s ‘Leztoni di eloquenza sacra’ 
bearbeitet, Mainz 1860. 

GAUDENZIO DA BRESCIA, O. Cap. 
Istituzioni sacro-oratorie. Imola 1840 

GERONIMI, EUGENIO. Corso di 
sacra eloquenza, ad uso dei seminari. 
Como 1888, 1892. 

GIACINTO DA BELMONTE CAP 
PUA (2d half of the 19th century). 
Poche cose intorno alla predicazione 
cattolica. Salerno 1895. 

GIANNINI, ALFREDO (b. 1865). J/ 
sermone sulla sacra eloquenza di Gas- 
pare Gozzu. Place and date of publi- 
cation not known to us (‘Estratto 
dalla Biblioteca delle scuole classiche 
italiane, An. V1, ser. ii, no. 2; Concari, 
p. 427). See Gozzi, Gaspare, above. 

GOLIZIA, BERNARDO. Commento 
della lettera circolare sulla predica- 
zione emanata dalla sacra congrega- 
zone dei vescovi e regolari. Foligno 
1895. See Leo XIII, below. 

GOZZOLI, GIOVANNI (b. 1839). 
L’arte di parlare attraverso i secoli 
nelle assemblee, nei tribunali, sui pul- 
piti. Milan 1goo. 

GUERRA, ALMERICO. I! predicatore 
secondo itl Cuor di Gest: considera- 
zioni pratiche. Modena 1887. 


IGNAZIO DEL COSTATO DI GESU, 


Passionist. Istituti di eloquenza sacra. 


Rome 1838. 
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JOYCE, J., and BURT, WILLIAM, bp. 
(1852-1936). Il grande predicatore.— 
Gest e il popolo: discorsi. Rome 1893. 
See Burt, William, below. 

JUGE, HENRI CYRILLE ADRIEN, 
Abbé. Manuale di predicazone popo- 
lare. Tr. from French. Turin 1906 
(2 vols.) . 

In original French (Manuel de pre- 
dication populaire): Paris 1881 (2 
vols.) , 1892 (2d ed., 2 vols.). 

LA GRECA, GIACINTO. Sulla elo- 
quenza sacra: giudizi e precetti. Siena 
i88o. 

LENZI, GAETANO. Lettere intorno 
all’ eloquenza singolarmente del per- 
gamo. Imola 1844, 1845 (2d ed.). 

LEO XIII, pope (1810-1903). ‘Instruc- 
tio de sacra praedicatione. A tutti gli 
ordinari d'Italia ed ai superiori degli 
ordini e congregazioni _ religiose.’ 
Rome 1895 (in Leonis XIII pontificis 
maximi acta, xiv. 265-276). Cf. Leo- 
pold Ackermann, Papst Leo XIII und 
die heilige Beredsamkeit, Munich 
1397. 

LEONARDI, MICHELANGELO. 

1. Sulla eloquenza sacra del _ padre 

Savona: giudizio. Messina 1856. 

2. Sulla eloquenza sacra in Italia: pro- 
gramma. Ibid. 1858. See Savona, 
Ottavio Da, below. 

LEONE DA SMIRNE, Fra (GIUNIO 
CARBONE). Ritratto del sacro ora- 
tore. Florence 183\. 

LEONI, CARLO, 1814-1874. ‘Della 

sacra eloquenza d’oggidi e di Giusep- 

pe Defendi.’ Milan 1834 (in Rivista 

Europea I, lll ff.) See Defendi, Gius- 

eppe, above. 

AICCARO, VALENTINO. Manuale di 

predicazione. Mantua 1871-1872 (4 

vols.) . 

LILLA, VINCENZO (b. 1837). Saggi 
di sacra eloquenza. Rome 1900, Na- 
ples 1905 (2d ed.). 

LUXARDO, [FEDELE]. Traité de 
l'éloquence sacrée. Genoa _ 1850. 
French title of an Italian work? 

MANNING, HENRY EDWARD, Card. 
(1808-1892). L’eterno sacerdozio. Tr. 
from English by Benedetto Melata. 
Rome 1884, 1901 (2d ed.), 1929 (3d 
ed.). See especially ion xiv. 

In original English (Eternal priest- 
hood): London, Baltimore 1883. 


— 


MARENCO, LUIGI. L’oratoria sacra 
italiana nel medio evo. Savona 1900. 

MARINELLI, MARCO ANTONIO, 
canonico. Discorso sulla sacra elo- 
quenza. Verona 1844. 

MARINI, ACHILLE. Le parabole del- 
la predicazione. Cremona 1901. 

MILANI, G. B. La predicazione: dis- 
corso inaugurale. Florence 1895. 

MIRAGLIA-GULLOTTI, PAOLO, bp. 
Amore, lavoro ed armonia, ossia crit- 
erio, metodo e forma per l’odierna 
predicazione: lezione. Piacenza 1895. 

MONGINI, PIETRO. Del predicare 
cosi detto all’ apostolica. Novara 1846. 

MONSABRE, GIOACCHINO MARIA 
LUIGI, O.P., 1827-1907. La predica- 
zione. Palermo 1900. 

MONTANARI, GIUSEPPE IGNAZIO 
(1801-1871). Discorso sulla eloquenza 
sacra. Pesaro 1833. 

MORI, MARIO. Precetti sull’ azione 
oratoria tratta dai migliort autori, in 
servizio del giovine clero. Florence 
1594. 

MORINO, GIOVANNI. (Piccolo) 
manuale di sacra eloquenza. Turin 
1887, 1898 (4th ed.), 1900 (Trattato 
di sacra eloquenza). 

MOSI, RAFFAELE, canonico. Trattato 
estetico e pratico di eloquenza. Avel- 
lino 1842. 

MULLOIS, JACQUES ISIDORE, abbé 
(d. 1870). Corso di sacra eloquenza 
popolare: tr. from French. ‘Turin 
1855. 

In original French (Cours d’éloquence 
sacrée populaire): Paris 1853-1856 (6 
vols.) . 

MUTTIRILO, GIROLAMO. Un de- 
siderio sulla predicazione. Turin 1839. 

NEGRI, BENEDETTO. Delle condi- 
zioni presenti dell’ eloquenza sacra in 
Italia. Turin 1864. 

ODORICO DA BENEVENTO. Un 
pensiero sulla sacra eloquenza. Ariano 
1899. 

ORENGO, SERAFINO. Teorica della 
sacra eloquenza. Savona 1874. 

PAOLINI, ANGELO, abate. Jdea della 
eloquenza sacra del chiarissimo Pro- 
fessore abate Giuseppe Barbiert. Mi- 
lan and Venice 1837 (2d ed.). See 
Barbieri, Giuseppe, above. 

PARAVIA, PIER ALESSANDRO (d. 
1857). Leziont di eloquenza sacra. 
Turin 1840 (Proemio alle lezioni, 
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etc.), ibid. 1886 and Treviso 1879 
(with Pref. and Notes by Jacopo Ber- 
nardi) . 

PARDI, CARMELO. 
toria.” Palermo 1871 
vari, ll. 71-131). 

PERALDI, MARIO FELICE. 

1. Lettera sulla predicazione. 

1833. 

2. Osservazioni sulla predicazione. Bas- 
tia 1861, 1862. 

PERUZZI, AGOSTINO, canonico (1764- 
1850) . 

1. Riflessioni sulla eloquenza sacra 

(Sulla vera eloquenza sacra). Ceneda 

1839, Ferrara 1842, Treviso 1854. 

Il vero, non altro che il vero: lettere. 

Ferrara 1839. Seven letters to Igna- 

zio Cantu, who had written three 

articles on Giuseppe Barbieri in 

Rivista europea, Milan, October 15 

and 30, 1838. 

PIERELLI, ENRICO. Del miglior 
metodo di predicare. Ancona 1893. 

QUATRINI, BERNARDINO. 

1. Sopra Veloquenza del pergamo: let- 

tera didascalica. Recanati 1871. 
2. Dei precetti di eloquenza sacra. 
Siena 1889, 18go. 

RASTERO, G. B. Corso di sacra elo- 

quenza, ad uso dei seminari. Genoa 


‘Sulla sacra ora- 
(in his Seritti 


Lucca 


ho 


1897. 
REALI, EUSEBIO. Saggi della elo- 
quenza sacra. Orvieto 1847. 
REBUFFO, PAOLO. Sulla eloquenza 


sacra: lettere. Genoa 1853. 

RENIER, GIOVANNI. Lettere a Giulio 
Cesare Parolari intorno all’ esercizio 
pratico della sacra eloquenza. Venice 
1862. 


RICCARDI, ANTONIO (1788-1844). 


Della predicazione pit efficace. Ber- 
gamo 1833. 
RISTORI, G. B. Lettera sulla sacra 


eloquenza. Florence 1851 (2d ed.). 
ROSMINI SERBATI, ANTONIO, 
abate (1797-1855) . 
1. Dell’ ecclesiastica eloquenza discorso. 
Milan 1832. 
‘Uffizio e principio dell’ eloquenza 
sacra.’ Intra 1873 (in Pensieri e dot- 
trine trascelti dalle opere di A. Ros- 
mini, ed. Paolo Perez, Pt. 2, pp. 70- 
76). 


ho 


ROSSI, GIOVANNI BAT TISTA (1822- 


1894) . 
1. Dello studio della sacra eloquenza: 


discorso. Piacenza 1876. 

2. I precetti dell’ eloquenza sacra. Ibid. 
1880. 

ROSSI, LIBORIO. Modo di, predicare 
con frutto la divina parola. Milan 
1895, 1899. 

SALA, SAVERIO. Studi di eloquenza 
sacra e trattato intorno alla medesima, 
ad uso dei seminari: orazione. Novara 
1857. 

SALVIONI, AGOSTINO. Jntorno all’ 
applauditissima quaresimale predica- 
zone tenuta dal reverendo padre 
Giulio Arrigoni nella basilica di Santa 
Maria Maggiore di Bergamo sua 
patria; cenni. Bergamo 1840. See 
Arrigoni, Giulio, above. 

SATLER, GIULIO. Sopra un vizio sos- 
tanziale della moderna eloquenza 
sacra: orazuone. Novara 1839, 1879. 

SAVONA, OTTAVIO DA. Lezioni di 
sacra eloquenza. Genoa 1852, Milan 
1857. See Leonardi, Michelangelo, 
above. 

SCALIA, GIOVANNI. II novello pre 
dicatore cattolico ovvero istruzioni di 
oratoria sacra: lettere. Catania 1867. 

SCHIAVO, ALESSANDRO. Dei pre- 
dicanti alla moda: lettera. Belluno 
1872, Vicenza 1872 (2d ed.). 

SCOLARI, FELICE. Il padre Orchi e : 
barocchi predicatori del 
Como 1899. 


SCOLARI, FILIPPO (1792-1872). Dell’ 
eloquenza del padre Paolo Segneri, e 
di una diversa maniera di predicare. 
Venice 1845. See Segneri, Paolo, 
above. 

SOLDATI, SEBASTIANO, bp. of Tre 

viso (d. 1849). Lettera pastorale sopra 

la vera maniera del predicare apos- 
tolico. Alla gioventt ecclesiastica del 

suo seminario. Treviso 1835. 

‘“AROZZI, VINCENZO. Avvis: pratici 

per la fruttuosa predicazione. Rome; 

date of publication not known to us. 


‘EA, SILVESTRO. 


seicento. 


— 


—- 


Norme di sacra 

eloquenza. Ivrea 1888. 
TEODORO DI MARIA SANTIS 
SIMA, O. Carm. Dissertazione sulla 


pretesa riforma intorno al predicare 
la divina parola. See Annali delle 
scienze religiose, viii (Rome 1838) . 93 
(Moroni lv 64). 

TORRACA, FRANCESCO (b. 1853). 
‘Fra Roberto da Lecce.’ Leghorn and 
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Vigo 1884 (in Studi di storia letter- 

aria napoletana, pp. 165-203) . 

‘REBBI, GIOVANNI. 

1. Prolusione (Introduzione) alle lezioni 
di sacra eloquenza. Modena 1872, 
Faenza 1885. 


TRINCHERA, TEODORO. Lezioni di 


sacra eloquenza. Bergamo 1887. 

VAN OVERSTRAETEN, PIERRE 
ISIDORE (1817-1878). Studio di 
storia e di critica letteraria sull’ elo- 
quenza greca, profana, e sacra, ossia 
la vita e le opere degli oratori attici 
e dei padri della chiesa |tr. from 
French], analizzate da un academico 
Romano. Pisa 1873 (Anon.). 
In original French (Les auteurs at- 
tiques et les saints péres, etc.): Malines 
1850, 1852 (2d ed.). 

VENANCIO DA LAGOSANTO. Nor- 
me pratiche di sacra eloquenza. Milan 
1898. 
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VENTURA, GIOACCHINO = (1792 
1863). See Finazzi, Giovanni, above. 

VIOLA, CESARE. Della sacra eloquen- 
za popolare: discorso. Milan 1895. 

YENNI, PIERRE TOBIE, bp. of Lau- 
sanne and Geneva (1774-1845). Av- 
vist interessanti sulla  predicazione 
della parola di Dio. Rome 1843. Tr. 
from the French; place and date of 
original ed. not yet ascertained by us. 

ZANELLI, DOMENICO, abate. Sulla 
moderna eloquenza del pulpito. Rome 
1845. 

ZANOTTO, FRANCESCO (b. 1839). 
L’arte della sacra eloquenza, esposta 
agli studenti di teologia ed al giovane 
clero. Modena 1891. 

ZARPELLON, DOMENICO. Della 
sacra eloquenza in relazione colle altre 
scienze sacre e profane: lezione. Ven- 
ice 1885. 


“TWENTIETH CENTURY 


\RRIGONI, ROSA. Eloquenza sacra 
italiana del secolo xvti. Rome 1906. 

ASIOLI, LUIGI. Manuale di eloquenza 
crile e sacra. Milan 1915. 

BARBIERI, FEDERICO. La riforma 
dell’ eloquenza sacra in Lombardia 
operata da §. Carlo Borromeo. Milan 
igit. See Fanucchi, Domenico, above. 

BERTHIER, JEAN (1840-1908). /1 
sacerdote nel ministero della predica- 
zione. ‘Tr. from French by Giovanni 
Battista Cavallotti. Turin 1929-1933 
(5 vols.) . 

In original French (Le prétre dans le 
ministere de la prédication): La Salette 
par Corps (Isere) 1896. 

BONARDI, ARTURO. La eloquenza 
sacra. I suoi principi, le sue leggi, la 
sua vita: manuale teorico-pratico, con 
lettera di Alfredo M. Mistrangelo. 
Turin 1918, Turin-Rome 1927 (2d 
ed., containing also ‘una sintesi storica 
sulla sacra eloquenza italiana dai suoi 
inizi ai nostri giorni’), Turin 1934 
(3d ed., with same supplement) . 

BRAIDOTTI, FEDERICO. Fra_ pul- 
piti e predicatori; note storiche udi- 
nest. Udine 1907. 

BURT, WILLIAM, Meth. Episc. bp. of 
Rome (1852-1936). Omiletica. Place 
and date of publication not stated 
(Kayser 1911-1914). 


In French: Saint-Blaise 1909 (Tr. and 
Pref. by Felice Cacciapuoti) . 

In German: Ziirich 1910, 1911 (Leit- 
faden der Homiletik, tr. August Jakob 
Bucher) . 

See also Joyce, J., and Burt, William, 
above. 

COLOMBINI, GIULIO. Virtus prae- 
dicandi: pagine sparse. Turin 1925. 

CORDOVANI, MARIANO FELICE, 
O.P. (b. 1883). Corso dit predicazione: 
lezioni per gli studenti di teologia. 
Milan 1930. 

DIANI, ADRIANO. Dalla scuola al 
pulpito: studi oratort. Rome 1909. 
DONETTI, LODOVICO. J principi 
oratori, tratti dai pit celebri maestri 
dell’ arte del dire e applicati alla sacra 
eloquenza, ad uso del giovane clero. 

Piacenza 1910. 

FIORONI, MARINO. Un oratore sacro 
del seicento non secentista (Carlo A. 
Cattaneo). Tivoli 1914. 

FONTANA, ANTONIO M.. Avvia- 
mento all’ oratoria sacra secondo 1 
bisogni dei tempi presenti. Siena 1903. 

LAGUZZI, GIUSEPPE. La sacra predt- 
cazione: commenti razionali. Mondo- 
Vi 1904. 

LENFANT, LEON ADOLPHE (1858- 
1917). Fuoco dapostolo. Tr. from 
French by Fausto Bosio. Milan 1934 
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(2d ed.). Information on _ original 
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THE ORIGINAL ROBERTSONIANS 
Competency, a Touch of Genius, and the Make-up Box 


E. J. WEST 


University of Colorado 


N various papers previously published, 

I have discussed the general acting 
conditions on the London stage during 
the last twenty or thirty years of the 
nineteenth century and considered four 
individual players as illustrations of the 
warfare during those years between the 
old and the new schools of acting re- 
sulting in the eventual triumph of the 
new.t The old school, of course, repre- 
sented traditionalism, training, and tech- 
nique. The new school was founded, as 
a self-conscious and articulate move- 
ment, when T. W. Robertson’s Society 


“was presented, under the author’s direc- 


tion, at the tiny Prince of Wales's The- 
atre in 1865. Its principles, as deter- 
mined by the playwright, aimed at the 
creation of a milieu of contemporary 
realism which should necessarily dictate 
the manners, the behavior, of the people 
who appeared in it. The consistent 
point of view in my papers has been 
that such manners and behavior neces- 
sarily dwarfed and stunted true _his- 


trionic development and constantly 


worked toward producing actors who 
would make admirable mouthpieces for 
dramatists or marionettes for plot-mech- 


1See “Ellen Terry, Histrionic Enigma,” Colo- 
rado-Wyoming Academy of Letters Bulletin, 
Colorado College Publication, (April, 1940), 39- 
62; “From a Player’s to a Playwright’s Thea- 
tre,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVIII 
(1942), 430-436; “The London Stage, 1870-1890,” 
University of Colorado Studies, Series B (Stud- 
ies in the Humanities), I1 (1943), 31-84; “Henry 
Irving, 1870-1890,” Studies in Speech and Dra- 
ma in Honor of Alexander M. Drummond 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1944), pp. 167-196; “‘Actress Be- 
tween Two Schools: The Case of Madge Ken- 
dal,” SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, XI (1944), 105-114; 
“The Victorian Voice on the Stage: Samuel 
Phelps, ‘A Faultless Elocutionist,’” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXXI (1945), 29-34. 


anisms but not able bravura performers 
of great classic and traditional roles. 

Of the original members of the Prince 
of Wales’s company who with Robertson 
instituted the new school of realistic 
acting, only three became for any length 
of time figures of first importance on 
the London stage. Of these, Marie and 
Squire Bancroft were both sound prod- 
ucts of the old school training; the 
third, John Hare, was an example of 
the untrained player welcomed by the 
new stage because of talents in mimetic 
realism. The new school methods in 
their largest interpretation, as including 
the long run and the lack of repertory, 
deprived the Bancrofts of real develop- 
ment. The results of these methods led 
Hare to realize, at the close of his career, 
the superior value of the older methods 
for training actors. 


I. “A Goop Actror’’—SQuIRE BANCROF1 


As one studies Squire Bancroft’s biog- 
raphy, the individual reviews of his ap- 
pearances, the judgments made of him 
during his active career, and his own 
comments, one is convinced that when 
he married Marie Wiiton and became 
one of the canniest business-managers 
that ever handled a theatre, the policy 
he adopted of promoting Robertsonian- 
ism definitely entailed the dwarfing ol 
his own artistic development. Claims 
were frequently made that he possessed 
a rarely displayed versatility, yet today 
he is immortalized in The Dictionary of 
National Biography only as “a good ac- 
tor,” whose special part was the “swell,” 

type he restored “from convention 
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and turned into a reflection of real life.” 
The D. N. B. writer, Harold Child, how- 
ever, admitted Bancroft’s ability in pa- 
thetic acting, high comedy, and dramat- 
ic force as shown severally by his Trip- 
let in Masks and Faces, his Faulkland in 
Sheridan’s play,..and his Orloff in Di- 
plomacy, and called attention to the 
opinion of Henry Irving that Bancroft 
“left his best work as an actor undone.’’” 

Bancroft himself has told us of Irv- 
ing’s comment, made in 1889, when 
they were acting together in The Dead 
Heart at the Lyceum: “What a big name 
you might have made for yourself had 
you never come across those Robertson 
plays! What a pity, for your own sake; 
for no actor can be remembered long 
who does not appear in the classical 
drama.”* Actually, Bancroft had gone 
through a stiff course of training in the 
traditional repertory in the provinces 
before he came to London to be en- 
gaged at the newly-opened Prince of 
Wales's. In the course of four years and 
three months he had played three hun- 
dred and forty-six different parts, in 
Shakespeare, melodrama, comedy, trag- 
edy, and farce, with such sterling mem- 
bers of the old school as the Charles 
Keans, Samuel Phelps, Gustavus Vau- 
ghan Brooke, Charles Mathews, Madame 
Celeste, the elder Sothern, Boucicault, 
J. L. Toole, and the Alfred Wigans. 
However well or ill he may have acted 
this enormous list of parts, he had ob- 
viously been trained to play more ambi- 
tious roles than the “swells” of Robert- 
sonian comedy. He admitted having 
had “the advantage of repeating many 
of the Shakespearean characters with 
different leading actors,”* an advantage 


2 Child, Harold, “Sir Squire Bancroft,” D. N. 
B., 4th Supp. (Oxford, 1937), p. 60. 

3 Bancroft, Marie and Squire, The Bancrofts: 
Recollections of Sixty Years (London, 1909), pp. 
333°334- 

4 Bancroft, Squire, Empty Chairs (London, 
1925), pp. 160-161. 


certain to develop his knowledge of 
technique. And he possessed sufficient 
versatility to be offered at the same time 
an engagement for the proposed bur- 
lesque company of Marie Wilton and 
for the romantic-melodramatic reper- 
tory of Charles Fechter. 

E. B. Watson called attention to Ban- 
croft’s acknowledgment of specific debt 
to Boucicault, Sothern and Mathews, 
and claimed that he was so influenced 
by this trio that “his style had been 
largely determined before he joined the 
Prince of Wales's troupe.”® But why at 
the age of twenty-four should he have 
completely set his acting methods for 
the realization of a type of part which 
Robertson had not yet made known? 
Bancroft did not, as Watson intimated, 
merely transfer to the playing of the 
Robertsonian “swell” an already man- 
neristic imitation of Sothern. In 1872 
Percy Fitzgerald noted his playing as 
“perfect of its kind, though the ‘kind’ 
was not perfect.” The “kind,” of course, 
was the representationalism which the 
old school critic so heartily disapproved 
of. But Fitzgerald praised the actor for 
the “little shadings and _ colourings” 
which showed that he had _ properly 
“studied the character of such beings, 
not merely their dress and peculiarities 
of bearing and diction.” At this time 
Bancroft had been acting the same type 
of part in various Robertson plays for 
seven years; Fitzgerald specifically noted 
that it was impossible to judge of the 
versatility or real power of an actor con- 
demned to such a repertory; yet he at 
least allowed the actor “tact and clever- 
ness” in giving “fine and delicate distinc- 
tion” to characters virtually the same. 
He particularly praised Bancroft’s Cap- 
tain Hawtree in Caste, in which he 


5 Watson, Ernest Bradlee, Sheridan to Robert- 
son. A Study of the Nineteenth Century Lon- 
don Stage (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), pp. 3go- 
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“showed the highest histrionic skill’ by 
supporting a “thin” role with “healthy 
and natural development of character.” 
Fitzgerald was angry with the waste of 
“powers of a high order” in the piddling 
by-play of the new realism: “helping to 
make puddings, or eating lobster salad 
at a picnic, or carrying a tea kettle in 
and out of a room.” Already the critic 
foresaw the danger of such details of 
business replacing the true job of acting, 
the creation of character by traditional 
methods.® 

Let us sce what management and the 
long run system did to Fitzgerald’s 
promising actor. As against his record 
of three hundred and forty-six parts in 
a little over four years before coming to 
London, he played, in the fifteen years 
preceding his retirement in July of 
1885, only twenty-four roles, repeating 
several of them over long intervals. This 
limited range included work in_ five 
plays by Robertson, four by Sardou, two 
by Tom Taylor, two by Sheridan, and 
one each by’ Lytton, Wilkie Collins, 
Shakespeare, H. J]. Byron, Boucicault, 
Feuillet, Reade, and Pinero. Since he 
cast himself in The Merchant of Venice 
for the distinctly minor role of the 
Prince of Morocco, and in The Rivals 
for the relatively minor role of Faulk- 
land, it is obvious that by 1885 Ban- 
croft had not shown himself in_ sufh- 
ciently various roles to enable a critic 
to decide justly upon his actual histrion- 
ic capacity. Yet Justin McCarthy, who 
remembered Bancroft as a supporter of 
the old school tragedians, insisted that 
it was easy even at the great Haymarket 
to “see that he had a capacity for acting 
which was not limited to the faithful 
reproduction of modern manners.” Fre- 
quently in the most realistic scenes the 
actor would display “an amount of dra- 

6 Fitzgerald, Percy, “Players of Our Day,” 
Gentleman’s Magazine, CCXXXII_ (1872), 441- 
144- 


matic intensity and a depth of expres- 
sion which might have found their full 
effect in scenes of more passionate emo- 
tion.” McCarthy thought that Bancroft 
must have deliberately made up his 
mind to sacrifice versatility to the con- 
temporary taste for realistic methods.’ 

The great amount of comment on the 
Robertsonian creations which gave him 
London fame has a general sameness 
probably to be accounted for by the gen- 
eral sameness of the parts themselves. 
‘The actor was praised most frequently 
for qualities peculiar to the new realis- 
tic manner: his “ever-present modera- 
tion of tone which his many imitators 
so invariably forget,”* his subtlety 
“sketched by ideas, signs, and business,” 
his finish of detail like that of “a Dutch 
picture,’ his ability by the use of this 
detail to distinguish and make distinct 
characters actually in their scripts very 
much alike.*® Bancroft’s acting in Rob- 
ertson was mainly characterized by the 
restraint of the realistic acting, the 
much praised “reserved force’ of the 
new school, which aimed by “indicating 
rather than expressing a passionate emo- 
tion” at a “true power of impersonation 
—a thing somewhat different from act- 
ing in the loose sense which is too com- 
monly attached to the word.” This 
somewhat vague distinction between 
“impersonation” and “acting” is, I 
judge, an attempt to suggest the differ 
ence between the new realistic method 


“6 


which attempted variety through “study 


from within” and expression in natural- 
istic detail, and the older method of 
tradition which achieved variety through 
voice carefully trained in_ elocution, 
through gesture and movement deter- 


7 McCarthy, Justin, Portraits of the Sixties 
(New York, 1903), p. 301. 

8“At the Play,” Theatre, Feb., 1879, p. 81. 

® Scott, Clement, “Our Play-Box,” Theatre, 
Jan., 1880, p. 31. 

10 Vide Saturday Review, LV_ (1883), 113. 

11“The Theatres,” ibid., XLV_ (1878), 53. 
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mined by generations of actors as con- 
ventionally suitable, and through the 
general system of making traditional 
points. It suggests the difficulty which 
critics found in analyzing acting when 
it was changed from the status of an 
art to the status of a naturalistic imita- 
tion of contemporary life with an in- 
finitude of small and ever-changing de- 
tails substituted for a relatively smaller 
number of recognized conventions and 
traditions. 

Of but one or two of Bancroft’s ap- 
pearances in what might be termed tra- 
ditional parts is there much to be said. 
In The Overland Route he heroically 
or foolhardily courted comparison with 
Charles Mathews in the role of Tom 
Dexter. Mr. Punch insisted that the 
play was essentially an actor’s vehicle, 
written for a special company to show 
each of them in his best light, in days 
when audiences were more interested 
in seeing favorites do a job of acting 
than in seeing an ensemble give an ex- 
hibition of drawing-room or boudoir 
behavior. The growth of “impersona- 
tion” and its elbowing of acting off the 
Stage was viciously attacked; and Ban- 
croft’s attempt to give Tom Dexter a 
new reading was damned as a horrible 
example.’? Obviously it was folly. The 
part was written for Mathews to give a 
bravura display of his highly special- 
ized technique, and it would not take 
a new reading. This opinion was in the 
main that of the London critics, and 
Clement Scott’s praise of the perform- 
“Charles 
Mathews was Charles Mathews; Mr. 
Bancroft is Tom Dexter; that is just the 


ance, and his categorical: 


difference between them,”’!* does not 
convince us that the majority verdict 


12“By Overland Route to the Lyceum,” 
Punch, LXXXIII (1882), 184. 

13 Scott, Clement, “Our Play-Box,” Theatre, 
Nov., 1882, p. 292. 


was wrong. After ali, Tom Dexter was 
written as Charles Mathews. 

In 1877, Bancroft had unwisely tack- 
led another Mathews part, that of Daz- 
zle in London Assurance, and Moy 
Thomas noted the contrast between 
Mathews’s natural vivacity and Ban- 
croft’s pumping up of that quality. 
But most critics granted his Faulkland 
in The Rivals both one of his successes 
and one of the few successes of the pro- 
duction. William Archer years later re- 
membered it as “an altogether master], 
performance, far more truly artistic than 
many a much-applauded piece of actor 
manager ‘bravura,”'® a remark that 
seems to imply a comparison with the 
great Irving. Bancroft’s earlier assump- 
tion of the more important role of 
Joseph Surface in The School for Scan- 
dal had also been well received. Dutton 
Cook and Scott both commended him 
for discarding the traditional interpre- 
tation of Joseph and attempting a new 
and naturalistic reading.*° While one 
has grave doubts of the value of “re- 
flective” Sheridan's 
rapier dialogue plays, and while one is 
certain that Mrs. Bancroft’s ‘reflective’ 
Lady Teazle definitely turned the bril- 
liant screen scene into pathetic senti- 


performances of 


mentality, one is forced to admit that 
Bancroft’s Joseph, insofar as it was an- 
alyzed by Cook and Scott, sounds like 
the intelligent and right interpretation. 

Archer thought Triplet in Masks and 
Faces by far the best of Bancroft’s Lon- 
don parts. The actor himself was so 
fond of this role that he seemed almost 
willing to stand or fall as an artist on 
its merits. He played it in various pro- 
ductions in 1875, in 1881, and in 1885, 
and believed that he constantly im- 


14 Thomas, Moy, “Recent Plays,” Academy, 
XI_ (1877), 377- 

15 As quoted by Bancrofts, op. cit., p. 164. 

16 Cook, Dutton, Nights at the Play (London, 
1883), II, 32; Scott, Clement, The Drama of Yes- 
terday and To-day (London, 1889), II, 578-579. 
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proved in it. The earliest performance 
was damned by old-line critics who re- 
membered the original Triplet of . the 
first Benjamin Webster.*7 Clement 
Scott, writing in 1899, claimed that the 
unfavorable reception of the .new inter- 
pretation was the result not only of the 
old playgoer’s refusal to accept anyone 
but Webster as Triplet, but of the new 
playgoer’s refusal to accept Bancroft as 
anyone but the gentleman whom he 
strangely calls “Captain Hawtrey.” Un- 
fortunately omitting concrete analysis, 
he claimed steady improvement in the 
various revivals.** Bancroft boasted in 
his memoirs that when he last played 
the part he finally made himself recog- 
nized as “not only an actor of what may 
be called modern swelldom,”’ and he 
quoted Archer's tribute to its delicacy, 
its pathos, its lovableness.'® Frederick 
Wedmore and Henry Labouchere prais- 
ed the Triplet as a piece of new school 
acting, Wedmore emphasizing its natur- 
alistic details—‘‘a well-wrought, delicate 
portrait,”*° Labouchere insisting upon 
it as a new interpretation with “not a 
single suggestion of Webster’s.’’*t Ap- 
parently if Bancroft’s Triplet was not 
great acting, it was at least recognizable 
acting, capable of pleasing the most com- 
pletely prejudiced of both schools of 
playgoers, the new and the old. 


After his retirement, Bancroft was 
tempted back to the stage once, to play 
the Abbé Latour in The Dead Heart at 
the Lyceum in 1889. Irving had long 
wanted the arch-realist to appear with 


17 Cook, op. cit., II, 94; Baker, Henry Barton, 
History of the London Stage and Its Famous 
Players (1876-1903) (London, 1904), p. 490. 

18 Scott, op. cit., II, 1391-132, and Theatre, 
Apr., 1885, p. 197. 

19 Bancroft, Marie and Squire, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bancroft On and Off the Stage, 6th ed. (Lon- 
don, 1889), p. 387. 

20 Wedmore, Frederick, “‘Masks and Faces’ 
at the Haymarket,” Academy, XXVII_ (1885), 
194. 

21 Labouchere, Henry, “Masks and _ Faces,” 
Truth, XVII (1885), 369-370. 


him in romantic drama and had tried 
to take Bancroft away from his man- 
agerial duties and his own company to 
play Chateau Renaud in The Corsican 
Brothers. Naturally there was much in- 
terest in the appearance of the retired 
leader of the new school in a part so 
unlike those with which London audi- 
ences had long associated him, and Ban- 
croft himself wrote to Clement Scott of 
his trepidation in trying the experi- 
ment.22,> We have noted Irving's satis- 
faction with his friend’s work. A _ har- 
vest of laudatory reviews suggests that 
many critics agreed with the Lyceum 
manager. Particularly were his power 
and his passion recognized with amaze- 
ment. It was even asserted that “a great 
actor was lost to the heroic drama when 
he devoted himself to light comedy.”** 

But it remained for two critics who 
had shown their strong prejudice in fa- 
vor of Bancroft before to point the 
moral of his appearance in a romantic 
old school part. Scott, not only a pro- 
nounced Bancroftite but the avowed 
critical leader for the newer methods, in 
a review of the play written as if during 
the performance, observed in the actor 
in the beginning of the play a want of 
“character, subtlety, incisiveness,” the 
result of nervousness and lack of ac- 
quaintance with the size of the Lyceum. 
By the end of the first act he felt that 
Bancroft had shown “great delicacy of 
perception” but “not much accent.” 
Definitely he criticized the actor for 
lacking the breadth and power of the 
style for which the play, bad as it was, 
was written: “The scene could bear still 
more colour, more force, more grip, 
more intensity. Neither Mr. Bancroft 
nor Miss Ellen Terry need be afraid to 
act it out, for finished comedy cannot 
be thrust into the crevices of such a 
drama. The acting should be crisp, in- 

22 Scott, op. cit., I, 599-600. 

23 Bancrofts, op. cit., pp. 334-335. 
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He def- 
initely if not explicitly contrasted the 
unsuitable “reserved force” of Bancroft 
and ‘Terry with the ‘ 


cisive, and full of character.” 


‘greedy seizing” of 
melodramatic opportunities by Irving.** 
Henry Labouchere’s charge that the 
fault with Bancroft in this part was not 
any real lack in the actor but the influ- 
ence upon him of the untheatrical meth- 
od of the new school was perfectly ex- 
plicit: “It is a serious undertaking to 
shake off the influence of modern com- 
edy and the staccato style of Robert- 
son,’*25 

Bancroft’s appearance after his retire- 
ment in a play for the acting of which 
his original provincial training should 
have fitted him, and his doubtful han- 
dling of it after his subjection for twen- 
ty years or so to the emasculated drama 
of the Robertsonians points the moral 
of his career. If he appears an actor 
manqué, the lack, judging from the 
opinion of the best critics who had a 
first-hand opportunity to observe him, 
seems to have been not in natural re- 
sources of emotion and power, but in 
the lack of chance in the realistic reper- 
tory to bring them to the fore. Ban- 
croft had been trained in the old school 
repertory, but technique is lost or for- 
gotten if long neglected. And mild char- 
acter acting thwarted the development 
of power and versatility. 


Il. A Great ActrRess—MAarik£ WILTON 
BANCROFT 

If critical opinion was perplexed by 
Bancroft’s obvious capacities as an actor 
and by his equally obvious failure dur- 
ing his London years to realize those 
capacities to the full, there was no such 
perplexity about the ability of his wife. 
One finally judges that whereas it is at 
least quite possible that the new realis- 

24 Scott, Clement, From “The Bells” to “King 
Arthur” (London, 1896), pp. 311-312. 


25 Labouchere, “The Dead Heart,” Truth, 
XXVI_ (1889), 593. 


tic manner of underplaying held the 
husband back, it is highly probable that 
in the Robertsonian comedy the wife 
found the opportunity for the fullest 
expression of her peculiar genius. That 
she possessed genius is the practically 
unanimous verdict of her contempora- 
ries; even those who have argued with 
scholarly nicety about the relative great 
ness of Ellen Terry and Madge Kendal 
seem disposed to grant to Marie Wilton 
a place apart and uncontested. From 
the early praise of Charles Dickens in 
her burlesque days to the summary of 
her genius after her death by the schol 
arly W. L. Courtney, the purely profes- 
sional A. W. Pinero, and the sensitive 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson, the same 
note of complete surrender to an indi 
vidual acting talent of high power is 
sounded. Courtney decided greatness in 
acting demanded uniqueness of mind, 
complete individuality and freedom 
from imitation, a peculiar personality. 
His examples were Ellen Terry and 
Marie Bancroft, both of whom _ pos- 
sessed a union of complete individuality 
and inimitability with conscious and se 
cure acting technique.*° In his attempt 
to settle the debate about the single 
greatest Victorian actress, Clement Scott 
left out of the question the importance 
of technique and training; possibly he 
assumed it as obviously necessary, call- 
ing acting “mainly a matter of tem- 
perament and personality.” He declared 
Marie Bancroft unrivalled in his time 
“in pure comedy, in the sunlight, spar- 
kle of humour and in the art of imme- 
diately influencing her audience.”?* If 
it be argued that this actually shows a 
limitation in the actress's powers, and 
thereby holds her from the ranks of the 


truly great, it must be remembered that 


26Courtney, W. L., 
don, 1925), P- 235- 


The Passing Hour (Lon- 


27 Scott, Drama of Yesterday and To-day, Ul, 


29 
387-338 
7 88. 
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all arts must be judged by their inten- 
tion—one cannot justly argue Marie 
Wilton Bancroft out of her honors by 
claiming a greater preference for the 
tragedies in which Mrs. Siddons in all 
her classic dignity and solemnity ex- 
hibited her powers than for the possibly 
piddling comedies in which Mrs. Ban- 
croft in all her vividness and “bounce” 
disported her powers of a quite dif 
ferent kind. 

The earliest recorded appreciation ol 
her individuality is found in the famous 
letter of Dickens, inveterate playgoer 
and connoisseur of fine acting, urging 
John Forster to go to The Maid and the 
Magpie at the old Strand in the late 
fifties to see the “strangest thing 
that ever I have seen on the stage—the 
boy Pippo, by Miss Wilton.” He de- 
clared her talent unchallengeable and 
herself “the cleverest” and “the most 
singularly original” girl in his theatre 
experience.** In a letter written to her 
husband in the nineteen-twenties, Court- 
ney noted that Dickens's praise singled 
out “her extraordinary versatility, her 
power of identifying herself with the 
part she assumed, and the rapidity with 
which she comprehended all that was 
implicit,” and he added his own tribute 
to Marie Wilton as the acknowledged 
queen of burlesque at the old Strand.*° 
And Clement Scott in his memoirs, writ- 
ing enthusiastically of the Strand com- 
pany, asserted that this Queen was un- 
deniably a genius, in his considered 
opinion to be ranked with the amazing- 
ly individualistic Frederic Robson.*° 

Marie Wilton made her debut at the 
age of five in Manchester under Mac- 
ready, and after playing Fleance for him 
confided that she meant eventually to 
play Lady Macbeth, to which the grim 
great one replied that he admired het 

28 Baker, op. cit., pp. 446-447. 


29 Bancroft, Empty Chairs, p. 221. 
39 Scott, op. cit., II, 204. 


ambition, but feared she would have to 
change her “curious eyes” before she 
achieved it, or she would make her au- 
dience laugh instead of cry“! Thus 
early to a trained observer such as Mac- 
ready was the quality of Marie Wilton’s 
genius apparent. If she never quite 
played Lady Macbeth, Ernest Watson 
showed how the “rapidly changing dra- 
matic conditions” gave her variety of 
experience. Her parts ranged “from 
the mother of Claude Melnotte, in The 
Lady of Lyons, to that of Perdita in 
Brough’s travesty of A Winters Tale,” 
and by the time she took over the Prince 
of Wales’s in 1865 she had gained a rep- 
utation as “an all-round actress,” having 
been chosen to play Juliet at the Shake- 
Watson noted that 
The Theatrical Observer admitted upon 


speare centenary ‘ 


her retirement from the Strand that “In 
a certain range of parts, extending much 
higher than the region of burlesque 
Miss Wilton has earned the right to be 
considered one of the most accomplished 
actresses of the day.’** Of course, if she 
and her new husband had “never come 
upon those Robertson plays,” as Irving 
put it, the new theatre in Tottenham 
Road might itself have gone on, for 
some years at least, as a burlesque house. 
But as it was, the burlesque training 
certainly helped her when she came to 
those Robertson plays, and prevented 
her from being engulfed in the realistic 
detail of the new style. As a matter of 
fact, even Pinero, both a disciple of 
Robertsonian realism and in his turn a 
leader of the new allegedly realistic 
school, claimed her genius as definitely 
the product of the old school. He told 
of climbing one night in 1873 to the 
top gallery of the Standard Theatre in 
Shoreditch to see the visiting Bancroft’s 
play Caste, and of being fascinated by 
her ability to project her voice and her 


31 Bancroft, op. cit., p. 219. 
32 Watson, op. cit., pp. 389-390. 
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personality to the furthermost reaches 
of that huge house, so different from 
the tiny Prince of Wales’s. Her ability, 
said Pinero, was the result of years of 
training in the methods of the old play- 
ers who “knew that acting is an enlarge- 
ment of life to be viewed from a dis- 
tance, not a reproduction of nature con- 
fined to the limits of the small space of 
the stage,’ who “had learned, in their 
rough school, that the business of the 
actor is to act.”*? A grudging admission, 
but considering the source, a consider- 
able one. 

Percy Fitzgerald in 1872 had written 
of Marie Wilton that she is “an actress, 
and can act; and she puts an air of life, 
vivacity, and reality into everything she 
acts.” In detail, he granted her “great 
powers of expression both of face and 
person,” “great finish, great industry, 
and unquestionable humour.” But he 
complained that she and her numerous 
imitators ‘moved in rather a limited 
round” of parts, all suggestive of the 
same type of middleclass girl and all 
containing variations of the same “‘cute”’ 
business.*4 

Another critic, however, credited the 
actress with the revival of “the almost 
lost idea, that there were other arts of 
acting besides exaggerated gestures,” 
and praised her delicate subtleties and 
nuances of facial expression, vocal in- 
flection, and half-movements as “the 
really interesting portion of acting.’’* 
This gives us some idea of what the new 
realistic method of acting was like when 
Marie Wilton introduced it. And real 
acting was needed to make the Robert- 
son plays go, as Dion Boucicault noted 
in a letter to Bancroft concerning the 
revival of Ours in November of 1870: 
“the peculiar dislocation which Tom's 

83 Pinero, Sir Arthur, “The Theatre in Tran- 


sition,” in Fifty Years 1882-1932 (London, 


1932), p. 74. Cf. Bancroft, op. cit., pp. 227-228. 
34 Fitzgerald, loc. cit., pp. 712-713. 
85 Bancrofts, Recollections, pp. 119-120. 


dialogue encourages inclines an actor to 
slowdom of delivery. Excellent when 
the laughter intervenes, but not so when 
the dialogue of the play is not so spark- 
ling as to admit of it.” 

In 1880 Scott saluted Mrs. Bancroft 
in a revival of Ours as the very essence 
of the Robertsonian spirit, “the very 
echo of Mr. Robertson’s individuality.” 
He declared that actress and playwright 
worked in absolute harmony, as when 
he had been alive, and that “so long as 
Mrs. Bancroft acts, the old Robertsoni- 
an spirit will remain, not only in her 
own character, but in those about her.”’*’ 
Despite Mrs. Bancroft’s own preference 
for the part of Naomi Tighe in Ours, 
critics joined in labelling her Polly Ec- 
cles in Caste her best Robertsonian 
characterization. C. E. Pascoe, summar- 
izing critical opinion in 1879, declared 
it unsurpassed in English comedy, fresh 
and natural, yet so planned down to 
every word, glance, and movement that 
each made its effect with equal direct- 
ness.*° The critic of The Saturday Re- 
view echoed Clement Scott’s praise when 
he commended Mrs. Bancroft’s Polly in 
the 1883 revival for its “light touch .. . 
directed alternately to tears and laugh- 
ter,” its “true spirit of pathetic com- 
edy.”"*® Audiences apparently respond- 
ed always, even in the mid-eighties, to 
Mrs. Bancroft as Polly, as Mary Netley, 
and as Naomi Tighe, but however well 
the ensemble might be drilled by the 
Bancrofts, apparently the spell of Rob- 
ertson’s own direction was gone, the 
tastes of the audience had changed, and 
increasing fault was found with the sup- 
porting casts. Possibly the thinness of 
the Robertsonian material was showing 

“4 Bancrofts, On and Off the Stage, pp. 147- 
at Scott, “Our Play-Box,” Theatre, Jan., 1880, 
p- 30. 

38 Pascoe, Charles Eyre, Our Actors and Ac- 
tresses. The Dramatic List (London, 1880), pp. 


33-34- . 
39 Saturday Review, LV (1883), 119. 
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with age, but at least we note again the 
impasse in which the Bancrofts had 
landed themselves. The Robertson plays 
could not be played forever; the man- 
agement could not hold John Hare, the 
Kendals, Mrs. John Wood, Ellen Terry, 
or even Arthur Cecil or Lily Langtry 
forever; the managers seemed to judge 
themselves as properly stars only in the 
Robertson plays, and yet they were their 
own main attractions. Retirement, while 
it was made gracefully and definitely 
without financial loss, was obviously the 
intelligent way out. The reign of Rob- 
ertson, both in inception and in main- 
tenance, seems to have owed most of 
the success it attained to the powers of 
Marie Bancroft in pathetic comedy. 

I find it significant that William Ar- 
cher’s review of her career omitted men- 
tion of her attempt to bring Lady Tea- 
zle within the range of realistic play- 
ing.*° Mrs. Bancroft should have been 
able to play this fine comedy part, as it 
was surely meant to be played, in a vein 
of artificial and brilliantly witty satire, 
but she misconceived it. Frederick Wed- 
more commented on “a clever little 
touch at the end of the screen-scene, 
where Mrs. Bancroft makes Lady Tea- 
zle stumble in leaving the presence of 
her husband. Joseph Surface moves 
quickly to her rescue. She rejects his 
arm; looks for an instant at her hus- 
band, who is still motionless and un- 
appeased, and goes out crying.”’ Clever 
little touch! But what relevance has it 
to the scene as Sheridan wrote it? For 
well-nigh two centuries this has been 
accepted as one of the greatest comedy 
scenes ever written, and yet Mrs. Ban- 
croft, acknowledged great female come- 
dian and co-founder of a school which 
prided itself upon trying to give to each 

40 Archer, William, “Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft,” 
in Brander Matthews and Lawrence Hutton, ed. 
Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the 


United States. V. The Present Time (New 
York, 1888), p. 31. 


play its own essence, played it for a 
cheap and easy pathetic effect. We see 
how vicious the practice of new and 
personal interpretation could be; here 
was an actress trained in the old school, 
and largely in the burlesque section of 
it at that, playing a scene designed for 
making comic points in a style which 
killed the effect. But critics as well as 
actors were confused. Wedmore went 
aStray in praising Mrs. Bancroft for play- 
ing the screen scene “with very genuine 
appreciation of its seriousness,” with “a 
certain gravity and momentousness”’; yet 
although he accepted her misinterpreta- 
tion of this key-scene, he complained of 
the actress’s lack of “the buoyancy of 
animal spirits” in the earlier scenes. In 
other words, Mrs. Bancroft was not the 
Lady Teazle of Wedmore’s “own hum- 
ble ideal.”’** Or, one might add, of Sher- 
idan’s. Scott, on the other hand, found 
the new interpretation supremely right. 
But his opinion was determined by ini- 
tial prejudice; he liked the interpreta- 
tion just because it was new, because it 
discarded the “old business,’ and seem- 
ed not to be acting. He grew ecstatic 
over “the womanly instinct,” “the wom- 
anly weakness,” “the womanly strength’ 
of the new Lady Teazle. But the part. 
of course, calls for bravura acting, not 
for a realistic picture of any truly “wom- 
anly” quality.** Cook seemed in general 
to agree with Scott, although he lacked 
the ecstatic note, but he went so far as 
to assume that “Mrs. Jordan’s interpre- 
tation of the part, however, was prob- 
ably much as Mrs. Bancroft’s is.”** This 
seems a strange assumption, since the 
burden of contemporary comment on 
that great original of Lady Teazle seems 
to be well summed up in Edward Stir- 
ling’s: “It is supposed that no woman 


41 Wedmore, “The School for Scandal, at the 
Prince of Wales’s,” Academy, V (1874), 413. 

42 Scott, op. cit., I, 576-577. 

43 Cook, op. cit., II, 32. 
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ever spoke humorous speeches like her.’™** 
I think we may fairly decide that the 
attempt to impose Scott's beloved Vic- 
torian ‘“womanliness” upon Sheridan 
was a mistake, and that Mrs. Bancroft 
was well advised in staying out of the 
cast of the later revival of The School 
for Scandal. 

If Lady Teazle was at best a possibly 
praiseworthy failure, Jenny Northcott 
in Gilbert’s Sweethearts seemed to more 
critics than Archer a proof of*versatil- 
ity and charm.” Knight thought it ad- 
mirably acted, and particularly praised 
her love scenes in which he declared her 
unsurpassed upon the contemporary 
stage, and her pathos in which he dis- 
cerned her fine technique in producing 
the greatest effects with economy of pow- 
er. H. B. Baker attempted to analyze 


some of the strokes of art in the role;’ 


he pointed out that other actresses who 
imitated her saw only the externals, like 
the powdered hair, and missed the 
flashes of insight, the subtle touches of 
business, like the picking up and kiss- 
ing of a discarded rose, and of expres- 
sion, as in the last scene where the ac- 
tress suggested the ruin of Jenny’s life 
“not by any resort to conventional stage 
emotion, but by the mere drooping of 
an eyelid, the least quiver of the lip, the 
faltering on a syllable.’’*® (If these re- 
mind us of much -contemporary movie 
business, let us remember that Mrs. Ban- 
croft was being praised for her inven- 
tion of business not to be picked up by 
the camera eye but to comply with the 
demands of l’optique du thédtre.) Her 
most enthusiastic admirer, her husband, 
decided that her work in Sweethearts 

44 Stirling, Edward, Old Drury Lane. Fifty 


Years’ Recollections of Author, Actor, and Man- 
ager, 2 vols. (London, 1881), II, 81-82. 


45 Knight, Joseph, Theatrical Notes (London, 


1893), p. 8. 
46 Baker, H. B., The London Stage: Its His- 
tory and Traditions from 1576 to 1888 (Lon- 


don, 1889), II, 119; cf. Fitzgerald, “ Actors’ 


Faces,” Theatre, 1878, p. 359. 


was the most perfect piece of acting he 
had witnessed in all his playgoing; he 
pointed to the complete distinguishing 
between the portraits of the youthful 
and the mature Jenny, and insisted that 
in neither was there “one single move- 
ment of the body, one single tone of the 
voice, one single look on the speaking 
Beyond Ar- 
cher’s contention that both in this part 
and in Peg Woffington Mrs. Bancroft 
“erred here and there on the side of 


face, to change or alter.” 


over-emphasis and caricature,” a crit 
icism which he did not illustrate in de 
tail, there seems to have been general 
agreement that the Jenny Northcott was 
an unqualified success of the new meth- 
od of playing by “touches of nature” 
and detailed by-play. 

Cook objected to Mrs. Bancroft’s Lady 
Franklin in the 1875 revival of Money 
on the grounds that the champion ol 
the new realism had substituted a type 
familiar to the French stage, what might 
be called the Sardou-widow, “young, 
“arch and vi- 
vacious,” for the type obviously intend- 


graceful, and sparkling,” 


ed by Lytton, “the more formidable 
widow, substantial of form and_ occa- 
sionally forbidding of aspect, such as 
figures considerably in old English 
plays,” a type possessing “‘a certain ro- 
bustness and solidity of beauty,” “the 
imposing presence and commanding 
airs” of the old school of Mrs. Glover.** 
In the change made necessary in the 
speech of Graves in the play describing 
Lady Franklin, a change from a ‘“‘mon- 
strous fine’’ to a “nice little’ woman, 
one may detect a symbolic change in 
acting methods, from the “monstrous 
fine’’ execution of the old school to the 
“nice little’ touches of the new. This 
is my contention, not Cook’s. I am not 
arguing that Mrs. Bancroft’s interpreta- 
tion may not have been as good as Mrs. 


47 Bancrofts, Recollections, p. 179. 
48 Cook, op. cit., II, 75-76. 
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Glover's; | am only pointing out a sig- 
nificant difference. That it was a good 
interpretation seems to have been gen- 
erally admitted. When she repeated it 
at the opening of the Haymarket in 
i880, Scott found her performance alone 
meeting the demands made by the larger 
house; she alone possessed the power of 
projection, the “free and admirable 
style,” the complete control and decision 
of the best comedy tradition. Devotee 
of Robertson though he was, he found 
Mrs. Bancroft’s acting pointing an em- 
phatic and complete, if unintentional, 
contrast between the older and newer 
styles of acting.*® Again, in her work 
and that of Mrs. John Wood in the 
otherwise rather abortive revival of The 
Overland Route in 1882, he found ex- 
amples of the old true method of pre- 
senting comedy to the audience rather 
than representing the desiccated tone of 
contemporary society. Noting that the 
two actresses almost alone sustained “the 
fine old acting spirit of the play,” Scott 
protested against “the superfine gentle- 
men’ whose prating about exaggeration 
would seem to desire to reduce comedy 
“to the consistency of a sucked orange” 
and “to take all colour out of our act- 
ing altogether.’’*° 

jut the color which Mrs. Bancroft 
had applied to the role of the Countess 
Zicka in Diplomacy in 1878 had been 
ill-chosen. Bancroft admits that she felt 
herself physically unfitted for it, but he 
persuaded her to attempt it. Labou- 
chere regarded her performance of the 
adventuress with amused horror as a 
most “complete instance of talent strug- 
gling under difficulties,” something “like 
Ariel insisting upon playing Caliban.” 
He had never seen anything “more lu- 
dicrous than her endeavours to assume 
the airs of a female villain, as she pursed 

49 Scott, “Our Play-Box,” Theatre, Mar., 1880, 


pp. 178-179. 
50 Tbid., Nov., 1882, p. 292. 


up her face and struck dignified atti- 
tudes over the despatch-box.’’*' In like 
manner, Wedmore protested against her 
use of the new realistic business of Rob- 
ertson in the plays of Sardou, reviewing 
her imposition of homely English do- 
mesticity upon the supposedly dashing 
Countess Soukareff in Fédora.*? 

In attempting Peg Woffington in 
Masks and Faces, Mrs. Bancroft invited 
comparison not with contemporary 
French acting but with that of Mrs. 
Stirling, who had created the part. 
Knight seems to have preferred the 
younger actress’s Peg as a more subtle 
and varied performance.** Cook suggest- 
ed that the new realism did not suit a 
play designed for the old acting spirit. 
He found the performance in general 
suffering “from the actors’ excess of de- 
liberation and_ punctiliousness, which 
has indeed almost the effect of want of 
spirit,” and complained that “Pro- 
longed pauses are fatal to light dialogue; 
repartees fall flat when over-much time 
is occupied in their delivery; and the 
slightness of the theme becomes too evi- 
dent when it is thus subjected to pres- 
sure and tension.”’ He praised Mrs. Ban- 
croft’s command of humor and pathos, 
but he agreed with Knight in finding a 
deficiency in the reckless high spirits 
which had distinguished Mrs. Stirling’s 
Peg.°* This is strange, for most critics 
agreed that initially Mrs. Bancroft pos- 
sessed an admirable fund of animal spir- 
its. Is it possible that already in 1875 
the refinement of realism was emasculat- 
ing the burlesque vitality of Marie Wil- 
ton? 

In his memoirs, Scott recorded Mrs. 
Bancroft’s Peg as a role where she had 


sé 


a scheme of character before her of 


51 Labouchere, “Caste,” Truth, V_ (1879), 95. 
52 Wedmore, “‘Fédora’ in London,” Acad- 
emy, XXIII (1883), 337. 
53 Knight, op. cit., pp. 74-75- 
54 Cook, op. cit., Il, 93-94. 
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wider range and deeper significance” 
than in the Robertsonian drama, and 
where she “proved that she could play 
on the organ with all the stops out as 
well as on a penny whistle.” He de- 
scribed it as more than a comedy suc- 
cess, for there were “grim and _ tragic 
moments.” He was impressed by the 
lack of “artifice” or trick, a rather un- 
fair slap at Mrs. Stirling solely because 
he was against the old school. No one 
had ever complained of artifice or trick 
in the original Peg.®° Labouchere, al- 
though he declared the Peg “delightful,” 
and praised her inimitable delivery of 
comic dialogue, objected to the praise 
given her sentiment (surely a_ better 
word than grimness and tragedy) as su- 
perior to her humor, and found the sen- 
timent too self-conscious. Here obvious- 


ly a very keen critic had detected artifice: 


and trick. Labouchere even found arti- 
fice in Mrs. Bancroft’s famous laugh, 
whose effectiveness he felt had made its 
owner turn it into an occasionally in- 
sincere mannerism.°® One recalls the 
accusation made by Baker that, although 
Mrs. Bancroft retired “in the full matur- 
ity of her talent,” during the latter Hay- 
market years she had become guilty of 
exaggeration and over-accentuation.™ 
Even Pinero, who almost worshipped 
her, admitted that: ‘““Towards the end, 
spurred by a surviving ambition into 
trying to make bricks without straw .. . 
she took to applying her ready wit to 
‘writing up’ the tiny parts she was. con- 
demned to play, until at last her rare 
appearances became not so much those 
of an actress engaged in impersonating a 
character as of a charming lady deter- 
mined at all costs to be amusing.” De- 
claring her the legitimate successor of 
Woffington, Clive, Abington and Jordan, 


55 Scott, op. cit., II, 132-133. 

56 Labouchere, “Masks and Faces,” Truth, 
XVII (1885), 370. 

57 Baker, op. cit., I, 210. 


he insisted that her greatness was based 
primarily on her knowing her business 
“to her fingertips.” Indeed, he declared 
her knowledge of the tricks of her trade 
and her original possession of the in- 
forming spirit of the real actor were 
sufficient to have enabled her, “though a 
born comedian,” to have made a success, 
had her physique allowed it, as Lady 
Macbeth, Juliet or Ophelia. He noted 
that her training and experience had 
given her the old school virtue of being 
able to “button-hole, as it were, each in- 
dividual member of the audience.”®* 


Pinero’s praise of her as primarily one 
who knew her business was echoed by 
Forbes-Robertson, who declared her 
“complete mistress of all the resources 
of her art,’°® possessed at once of 
“breadth of style” and “perfect spon- 
taneity.”” And he, an actor distinguished 
for his fine diction learned in the good 
old school from Samuel Phelps himself, 
praised her management of voice and 
proclaimed her “the perfect diseuse.’’°° 

It is always a difficult matter to dis- 
tinguish between the contributions to 
histrionic success of personality and of 
training, so it is well that we should 
stress the insistence of both Pinero and 
Forbes-Robertson, practical men of the 
theatre, upon the conscious artistry of 
Marie Bancroft. It is of comparatively 
little importance that she may have 
lacked the secret of true tragic intensity; 
there is no necessity for the artist to do 
everything well. That in her the per- 
sonal quality was strong all commenta- 
tors agreed; W. L. Courtney summar- 
ized their judgment when he insisted 
upon the strength in the actress of the 
personal element, the inimitable touch, 
the idiosyncratic style, but he conclud- 


58 Quoted by Bancroft, Empty Chairs, pp. 
230-232. 

59 Jbid., pp. 233-234. 

60 Forbes-Robertson, Sir Johnston, A Player 
under Three Reigns (London, 1925), p. 95. 
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ed: “it was by some wonderful combina- 
tion of all dramatic gifts that she won 
her complete and perfect triumph.” 
Squire Bancroft in 1905 singled out his 
wife, Mrs. Kendal, Ada Rehan,: Ellen 
Terry and Mrs. Wood as the “very salt” 
of the art of acting in his time, “each 
stamping the hallmark of her own strong 
personality on every part she played, all 
being gifted with flecks and 
gleams of genius which are pearls be- 
yond price and purchase. They are 
actresses of whom it might be said the 
deaf could hear in their eloquent faces; 
while the blind could see them in their 
vibrant voices.”’®? 


those 


This is high-flown, 
but one suspects that in the last sen- 
tence Bancroft really fairly well defined 
what great acting is, as well as it can be 
defined by concrete imagery. 

Our conclusion must be that although 
Marie Bancroft may be mainly remem- 
bered as the founder of the school of 
realistic acting which down to our own 
time has dominated the English-speak- 
ing stage, she also deserves immortality 
as a fine actress, trained in the good old 
school, and possessed of at least a touch 
of genius, a woman who, had she been 
content to follow the old _ tradition, 
might have made an even greater and 
surer name for herself than she did. We 
should not too much decry the founda- 
tion of the new school of realistic act- 
ing, but rather its claim to be the only 
school of acting. When it forced out of 
being the old repertory and the old 
provincial training school, it almost 
killed the fine old traditions which had 
so largely contributed to the skill of the 
original practitioners of the new school. 
Harley Granville-Barker noted in 1932 
that the first realists were actually pro- 
tected by the tradition they cried out 


61 Quoted by Bancroft, op. cit., p. 225. 

62 Bancroft, Squire, “Dramatic Thoughts: Ret- 
rospective—Anticipative,” Fortnightly, LXXXII 
(1905), 987. 


against from falling complete victims to 
the evils of their own methods. He in- 
sisted that it was the blending in the 
late sixties of the real technical skill of 
Mrs. Bancroft, David James, Thomas 
Thorne, Edward Terry, the Leclercgqs, 
Mrs. John Wood, Lionel Brough, and 
Charles Wyndham with “the quieter, 
dryer style’’ of Bancroft, Hare and the 
Kendals, which produced “the standard 
comedy acting of the two or three dec- 
ades to follow.” And he praised the 
breadth of the old school and attacked 
the narrowness of the new: 

There were critics who said of Mrs Bancroft 
that she never quite lost the bounce of her 
burlesque days. For “bounce” read “vitality” 
—and we may add that it was as well she 
didn’t, that it would have been as well, more- 
over, if this particular quality had not been 
allowed to peter so politely to vanishing point 
in a yet later phase of English acting.®3 

I think we have established the point 
that Mrs. Bancroft, although she was 
largely responsible at least for starting 
the style of acting which deals almost 
entirely in “original creations,”’ was her- 
self an actress whose native ability had 
been trained in the school of tradition 
which believed it was the business of the 
actor to act, that is, to present an exhibi- 
tion of a peculiar artistic capacity, ac- 
cording to fixed methods and in accord- 
ance with fixed standards. She may have 
avowed representationalism, but her 
training and her good sense kept her, 
at her best, a presentationalist. 


III. Mimetic REALISM—JOHN HARE 


In John Hare, on the other hand, the 
third of the great Robertsonians, we 
meet an actor born to play in the new 
school, a master in the new technique of 
stage management aiming not at the- 
atrical effectiveness but at realistic rep- 

63 Granville-Barker, Harley, “Exit Planché— 


Enter Gilbert,” in The Eighteen-Sixties (Cam- 
bridge, 1932), pp. 138-139. 
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resentation of the surfaces of life, a Meis- 
sonier in miniature, an artist in make- 
up and by-play, a founder of the new 
style of character acting. Tremendously 
successful almost at his first appearance, 
he had no chance to gain any consider- 
able training in acting. He never de- 
veloped anything of the largeness or 
flexibility of style which characterized 
the best of the old school players, al- 
though he did become an expert in the 
minutiae of the new school type of im- 
personation, and as early as 1870, play- 
ing a minor part in Robertson’s last and 
by no means good play, M. P., he was 
praised for reaching “the highest rank 
of acting in contemporary comedy,” aim- 
ing at representing “the studiously un- 
masked and reticent maaners of con- 
temporary life, and among the class most 


careful to mask emotion and put the 


curb on all expression of it.” 

The new style of reserved force and 
naturalistic detail was all very well for 
the handling of minor parts in Robert- 
sonian comedy, but when it was applied 
even to such a play as Lytton’s Money, 
it showed up the histrionic defects of 
the actor. In 1872, when the first flush 
of enthusiasm over the new style of im- 
personation was at its most roseate, such 
a critic as Cook was delighted with 
Hare’s addition of Sir John Vesey to 
his gallery of realistic portraits of old 
men;** by 1875, when Charles Collette 
had replaced Hare as the Sir John in 
the Prince of Wales’s revival, Cook noted 
the distinction between Hare’s new and 
Collette’s old method of playing the 
part, and contrasted the finish of the 
first with the force of the second;* but 
when Hare himself revived the play at 
the Garrick in the nineties, it was noted 
that fine though the realistic portraiture 

64 Quoted by Pemberton, T. Edgar, John 


Hare, Comedian 1865-1895 (London, 1895), p. 


15- 
65 Cook, op. cit., I, 213. 
66 Tbid., II, 76. 


might be of itself, it was of no use in 
the particular play, which was designed 
by Lytton not to give a realistic repre- 
sentation of life, but to allow a group 
of accomplished actors and actresses to 
exhibit their art. H. D. Traill found 
Hare’s art fine of its kind, but complete- 
ly unsuited because of its kind, that is, 
because of its limitations, in an unreal 
and theatrical comedy like Money: “the 
play would have seemed more natural if 
the actor had been less so.’’* 

But if it took some years of observing 
the general untheatricality of the new 
style to make critics fully realize its defi- 
ciencies as a general method for plays 
like Money, these were immediately ap- 
parent when in 1874 Hare attempted to 
use the new style for Sir Peter Teazle. 
As usual, his make-up and by-play were 
admired, but the performance was noted 
as “curiously and unfortunately” lack- 
ing in humor.** Wedmore was bluntly 
emphatic: “Was it, do you think, in the 
nature of Sheridan to conceive that Lady 
‘Teazle should ever be reconciled to this 
shivered wreck of humanity, whom Mr. 
Hare—with crowded reminiscences of 
the ancient fop of Robertsonian comedy 
—has chosen to bring before us with 
curious and _ ill-fated completeness?’ 
The moral was drawn in 1889 by H. B. 
Baker, who praised Hare’s evolution of 
minutiae as that of “essentially a minia- 
ture painter of character,” but pointed 
out that “When he has attempted to 
handle a broader canvas, as in Sir Peter 
Teazle, Touchstone, the want of that 
early training which only a long course 
of the old provincial theatre could give 
was painfully apparent.’’*° 

67 Traill, H. D. “About That Skeleton,”’ Nine- 
teenth Century, XXXVI (1894), 866-867. 

68 Cook, op. cit., II, 32. 

69 Wedmore, “The School for Scandal, at the 
Prince of Wales's,” Academy, V_ (1874), 413. 

70 Baker, op. cit., II, 282, footnote. To just 
how ridiculous an extreme even so polished an 


actor as Hare could carry the method of touches 
or minutiae is suggested by G. P. Bancroft’s 
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In 1875 Hare left the Bancroft com- 
pany to become actor-manager at the 
Court, with a company headed by the 
Kendals and including such players as 
Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mary Rorke, 
Charles Kelly, Henry Kemble, and John 
Clayton. For some years he tended to 
efface himself as actor and to concen- 
trate upon direction, believing an actor- 
manager's first duty was to produce en- 
semble, not to star himself.7! For in- 
stance, when he produced Wills’s Olivia 
in April of 1878, he first tried to get 
Alfred Wigan, and failing that, engaged 
Hermann Vezin to play the Vicar, a 
part which many felt he should have 
plaved himself. However, he was prob- 
ably wise in choosing so soundly ground- 
ed an actor as Vezin, who, in a later 
Lyceum revival of the play when he re- 
placed the great Irving, was judged far 
superior to the lord of the Lyceum. 
When Hare did appear in his own pro- 
ductions, he was praised for the same 
qualities which characterized his stage- 
direction: minute realism, careful elab- 
oration of manner and gesture, polish 
and finish. Probably his most admired 
performance while at the Court was that 
of Lord Kilclare in A Qutet Rubber, 
one of his most admirable assemblings 
of detail.7* As stage-manager, he was 
continually congratulated on his success 
in producing splendid ensemble effects, 
such as of recent years only the Ban- 
crofts had achieved. Oldline critics like 
Joseph Knight pointed out that the act- 


ing never achieved great heights, but ad- 


story, Stage and Bar: Recollections of George 
Pleydell Bancroft (London, 1939), pp. 86-87, of 
his mother’s amusement over Hare’s working 
for hours before his mirror to produce with 
make-up “a wart with hairs to it on the left 
side of the chin” which could not possibly be 
seen even by those in a stage-box. 

71 Pemberton, op. cit., p. 54. 

72 Vide Pascoe, Dramatic Notes: An_ Illus- 
trated Handbook of the London Theatres, 1879 
(London, 1879), p. 59, for a typical comment 
on this performance. 


mitted that in the newer style perfec- 
tion was reached.** 

However, the perfection of realistic 
detail in gesture, in make-up, in cos- 
tume, in manner, and in scenic investi- 
ture did not satisfy all critics. When at 
the end of the 1878-1879 season, Hare 
announced that in partnership with 
the Kendals he would take over the St. 
James's, Henry Labouchere of Truth 
admitted the virtues of Hare and the 
Kendals as actors and managers, but 
complained that “they do not depend 
sufficiently upon the attraction of their 
own acting, and upon that of their com- 
pany, . . . they give an undue impor- 
tance to minor scenic details.” He went 
on: “No one, except a congential idiot, 
cares to sit in a stall for several hours 
gazing at a representation of the exag- 
gerated knick-knackery which nowadays 
converts drawing-rooms into something 
between a scullery and a_ bric-a-brac 
shop.” He hoped for some old comedy 
at the new theatre, “for a good old com- 
edy is infinitely better than a bad new 
one.” He yearned for a management in 
which the attraction might be a fine 
company of actors who drew audiences 
by their playing, rather than by the 
meretriciousness of adaptations from the 
French or by the aesthetic details of the 
scenery.** 

Hare’s own plans for the new régime 
seemed an answer to Labouchere’s de- 
sires, but the old comedy he chose to 
present as a sample of his new manage- 
ment was so recent a play as Still Waters 
Run Deep; of this revival most critics 
complained, comparing the present ac- 
tors with the original cast, still well- 
remembered by many playgoers. Scott 
valiantly tried to defend the production 


73 Vide especially Knight’s review of The 
Queen’s Shilling, op. cit., p. 254, comparing the 
acting unfavorably with that in the French orig- 
inal. 

74 Labouchere, “The St. James’s Theatre,” 
Truth, VI (1879), 109-110. 
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as “based on the study of the modern 
French schools,” but he produced no 
definite proof that the pursuit of French 
finish and elegance had not resulted in 
the loss of the old school force and pow- 
er.7° As a matter of fact, the opening of 
the St. James’s under the Hare and Ken- 
dal management merely confirmed the 
fact that the aim of the new school was 
not to find a good play or to act it ex- 
tremely well, but to produce a piece with 
as smooth-workinig an ensemble as hu- 
manly possible, with amazingly realistic 
settings, with accurately reproduced cos- 
tumes when the play was a period piece, 
and with elaborate care down to the 
drilling of the supers. The production 
of Wills’s William and Susan, a rather 
inexplicable adaptation of Jerrold’s orig- 
inal melodrama, was a case in point, de- 
clared by The Athenaeum in a typical 
notice to be a lesson in the possibilities 
of the art of theatrical decoration, and 
a promise of improvement “in the con- 
ditions of theatrical representation in 
England.” It was, however, admitted 
that little could be said for either the 
piece or the acting.”® 

In the course of his series of theatri- 
cal satires in 1880, Mr. Punch took Hare 
particularly to task, both for his deficien- 
cies as an actor and his limitations as a 
manager. As an actor he was by implica- 
tion accused not only of reliance upon 
wigs and make-up alone for the creation 
of character, not only of a lack of emo- 
tional force, but of a complete inability 
to distinguish between the expression of 
various emotions, of using “one stupid 
stereotyped manner . . . to denote every 
variety of passion, every shade of emo- 
tion.” He was made to declare the type 
of actor he himself represented as ‘‘a lay- 
figure for dresses, and his head . .. a 
mere wig-block.” The point in this 


75 Scott, “Our Play-Box,” Theatre, Apr., 1880, 
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76 Athenaeum, LIII (1880), 508. 
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whole series of satires was to make each 
actor express the very reverse of his ac- 
tual principles and practice; so Hare 
was made to say of management: “Don’t 
bother about stage decoration and prop- 
erties. Anything will do; as anything— 
or even nothing—used to do when the 
public only required good acting, and 
went away contented... .If you’ve got 
bold, broad, expansive, thorough, 
first-rate acting, you’ve got everything; 
without it you've got nothing.” And by 
implication he was accused of trying to 
lose “the traditions of that grand and 
great school of actors” in “miulk-and- 
water old china-ism,” “bric-a-bracism,” 
“aesthetic needleism,” “artistic snobbish- 
ness,” and “the effeminate nincompoop- 
ism of the present . . . electroplated age 
. of sham and humbug.’’?? 


On his not at all frequent appear- 
ances under his own and the Kendals’ 
management at the St. James’s, Hare 
did fairly well in the quiet and trifling 
naturalism of Young Folks’ Ways, The 
Wife’s Sacrifice, The Hobby Horse, and 
such plays, but in the production of As 
You Like It he, like most of his com- 
pany, suffered through lack of experi- 
ence and training, especially by con- 
trast with the proficiency and soundness 
of the Jaques, Hermann Vezin. 

Despite his limitations, Hare was ap- 
parently constantly gaining in finesse 
and polish within his limited field, and 
toward the end of the St. James’s man- 
agement critics had begun to complain 
of his too infrequent appearances on his 
own stage. By 1889 the partnership had 
broken up. Hare was again in manage- 
ment by himself, and opened the Gar- 
rick in April of that year with the pro- 
duction of Pinero’s The Profligate, him- 
self beginning as Lord Dangars a series 
of impersonations of Pinerotic raison- 


77 “Hints for a New and Original Dramatic 
College,” Punch, LXXVIII (1880), 100-101. 
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neurs admirably suited to his quiet, nat- 
ural, polished style, and happily not re- 
quiring any real acting. 

Hare survived as actor and manager 
to a ripe old age, but there can be little 
doubt that by the time he took over the 
Garrick his art, such as it was, was fixed; 
no development, no change even, came 
in the years following. He had perform- 
ed for the English stage a valuable serv- 
ice as stage manager, by his care and 
attention to detail in mounting, in en- 
semble, in smoothness, one might almost 
say slickness. He went too far in his 
minuteness of detail, and he actually 
discouraged bold and broad acting in 
his own practice and in his direction of 
others. H. Hamilton Fyfe, biographer 
of Pinero, noted in 1902 the kinship be- 
tween the high priests of the new real- 
ism in playwriting and in performance: 

By both, in short, emotions appear rather to 
be regarded as playthings, or as means to an 
end, rather than as an end in_ themselves; 
neither seems inclined to treat them very seri- 
ously. In author and actor alike we mark the 
qualities proper to the polished, observant, 
rather cynical man of the world. We could 
never imagine Mr Hare tearing passions to tat- 
ters, or splitting the ears of the groundlings, 
any more than we could figure to ourselves Mr 
Pinero’s eyes in a fine frenzy rolling, or Mr 


Pinero’s pen running away with him and in- 
diting rhapsodies of passion or mysticism.7§ 


Such a method in dramatist and player 
may be pleasant, entertaining, amusing, 
but it can produce neither great drama 
nor great acting, and without the com- 
bination of these two there can be no 
great theatre. 

In 1892 William Archer, in the course 
of a fine tribute to Hare as actor and 
manager, pointed out the inevitable 
limitations of the methods and the the- 
ory of the stage which he had wilfully 
adopted. Education solely in the Rob- 
ertsonian school, Archer felt, had made 


78 Fyfe, H. Hamilton, Arthur Wing Pinero 
(London, 1902), pp. 220-221. 


Hare “a very sincere sentimentalist,” 
but had also made him blind and deaf 
to “anything more than Robertsonian 
realism—the realism of the milk-jug and 
the roley-poley. He heartily dislikes any 
play that tends to disturb the placid 
optimism of the well-to-do Briton. It is 
impossible to quarrel with so amiable a 
frame of mind; but it is not less impos- 
sible to expect from it any alacrity of re- 
sponse to the new needs of the new 
day.”*® Or, he might have added, any 
real theatre in the sense in which that 
word means uniquely intense and thrill- 
ing experience produced by the presen- 
tation of emotion through the medium 
of acting. Such experience cannot be 
produced by a mere mimetic actor, how- 
ever finished his restricted style may be. 
The merely mimetic actor is in danger 
of exaggerating the importance of ac- 
cessories such as make-up or costume.*° 
When Bernard Shaw reviewed Pember- 
ton’s biography of Hare in 1898, he em- 
phasized the difference between acting 
by the old school and impersonation by 
the new: 

As an actor he has had to work in a drama 
so superficial that his fame rests largely upon 
that most unreal of all stage pretenses, a young 
man pretending to be a very old man... . But 
that any playgoer who had ever seen Chippen- 
dale could have mistaken Mr. Hare's business 
for the real thing is beyond my belief. As a 
matter of fact we did not make any such mis- 
take: the fun of Mr. Hare’s old men was the 


cleverness of the imitation, which was amusing 
even when his part was utterly uninteresting in 


79 Archer, “The Drama in the Doldrums,” 
Fortnightly, LVIII (1892), 164-165. 

80 Child, Harold, A Poor Player. The Story of 
a Failure (Cambridge, 1939), p. 19, recalled act- 
ing with Hare and passing him on the stairs 
backstage with a sense of wonder whether, 
“thus bewigged and made-up, he could possibly 
be mistaken even by the gallery, for anything 
human;” Pemberton, op. cit., p. 58, admitted 
that as Dr. Penguin in A Scrap of Paper Hare 
resembled an entomological specimen. Fitzger- 
ald, The Art of Acting (London, 1892), p. 57. 
accused the actor of affectation in costume, of 
“thinking of his clothes rather than of the pur- 
pose for which clothes are worn.” 
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itself. . . . But Mr. Hare’s made-up old men I 


forget as individuals. 

The part in which Shaw most remem- 
bered Hare was that of Jack Pontifex in 
Mamma, in the character 
younger, not older, than the actor. This 
performance suggested comparison with 


which was 


Coquelin’s in the same character in the 
French original of the play. Usually 
the new school actor could not be com- 
pared with other exponents of the role, 
and therefore could not be judged final- 
But G. B. S. felt that 
Hare came off in the comparison with 
the great French comedian’s work quite 


ly as an actor. 


well, in one or two moments being even 
more effective, but 


“6 


Coquelin’s compen- 
sation in the comparison lay in the 
greater fulness of his contributions to 
the the 


drama. He played between 


lines, and quadrupled the value of the’ 


part; Mr. Hare, with his swift, crisp 
method, and his habit of picking up a 
cue as if cricket-ball to be 
smartly fielded, only made the most of 
the play as it was.”*! 


it were a 


In other words, 
the player of the new school was a good 
interpreter, but not, as Coquelin was, 
an actor and an artist by virtue of sheer 
histrionic training and technique. Shaw’s 
conclusion was an arraignment not so 
much of the actor as of the school he 
represented, a “‘piffling’” school, content 
with “piffling” plays, which were forgot- 
ten along with the work in them of in- 
dividual actors like Hare. 

But within the limits of his narrow 
style, even Shaw admitted Hare a mas- 
ter. In his own day he was usually re- 
garded as the most finished exponent 
upon the English stage of the French 
method of finesse and polished detail, 
but John Palmer in 1927 rightly point- 
ed out that his art was essentially of 
“the modern English tradition,” avoid- 


81 Shaw, Bernard, Dramatic Opinions and Es- 
says (New York, 1928), I, 281-284. 


ing the “formality of the older English 
stage,” but also breaking “completely 
with the French school that still relies 
to a great extent, even in modern come- 
dies, upon devices which are rhetorical 
rather than histrionic.”*? 

It is amusing to note that Hare, who 
was so largely responsible for instituting 
upon the English stage the new methods 
of realistic interpretation, for promot- 
ing the type of. play in which young peo 
ple were encouraged to be themselves, 
and in which the training and experi- 
ence of the older players who knew the 
traditions were scorned, himself became 
late in life one of the loudest Jeremiahs 
concerning the effects of the new schoo! 
methods. He violently attacked ama- 
teurishness in acting, lack of training in 
elocution and deportment, lack of un- 
derstanding of the “use of the machin 
ery of expression, gesture, and intona- 


7 


tion,”’** quite overlooking the point that 
his own practice of simulating reality as 
closely as possible and attempting to 
conceal all the 


painstaking care had been largely re 


evidences of his own 
sponsible for the idea that acting was 
not an art to be carefully studied, but 
simply the exploitation of _ personality 
upon the stage. In 1904 he wrote a let- 
ter to the London Times during the agi- 
tation for a national theatre and con- 
servatoire, pleading strongly for the es- 
tablishment of both to rescue the Eng- 
lish stage “from the abyss into which it 
is falling.” Probably with unconscious 
irony, he wrote in defense. of the old 
school which he had so carefully fought 
against in his early days; he wept ove 
the death of the provincial training 
school and the consequent disappear- 
ance of the “sheer histrionic ability” 
which enabled the old actor to ‘create 
and give life to characters seemingly op- 

82 Palmer, John, “John Hare,” D. N. B., 3rd 


Supp. (Oxford, 1927), pp. 242-243. 
83 Vide Pemberton, op. cit., pp. 189-195. 
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posed to his personality, even to his own 
temperament”; he viciously attacked 
the new school system of typecast- 
ing, condemning the actor ‘to a live- 
long treadmill of inane repetition.’* 
Could he have been unaware that he 
was not only largely responsible for the 
conditions which he inveighed against, 
but that he was himself just such an ac- 
tor as he described, and not at any time 
the actor who he boasted was typical of 
the period of his youth? He had never 
been widely grounded in histrionic skill; 
true, he may not have looked off the 
stage as he did playing Robertson’s old 
men on it, but we have Shaw’s testimony 
that Hare was “the sort of man whose 
voice, figure, and manner, vary com- 
paratively little from twenty-five to sev- 
enty,’*> and we have Courtney’s testi- 
mony that though his parts “were dis- 
criminated with rare skill,” they all 

84 Quoted in “What Can Be Done to Help 
the British Stage?” Fortnightly, LXXXI_ (1904), 


187-188. 
85 Shaw, op. cit., I, 281. 


“bore the stamp, nevertheless, of a John 
Hare part.’’*® 

Certainly the first generation of Rob- 
ertsonians suffered individually from 
the methods they espoused. Bancroft 
sacrificed his long training and wide ex- 
perience to the cares of management and 


the creation of the Robertsonian ‘‘swell,” 


an emasculated version even of Dun- 
dreary, and denied himself opportunity 
to develop versatility or power. Mrs. 
Bancroft, by the possession of shee 
genius, succeeded in impressing herself 
upon her contemporary audience, but 
misconceived the greatest acting part she 
attempted, sentimentalizing Lady Tea- 
zle by the application of new school 
methods. Hare went in wholeheartedly, 
for these methods, as actor, and lived to 
rue them, as manager, for with the dis- 
appearance of the generation with which 
he grew up, most of whom had, unlike 
him, been trained in the old school, he 
came to realize that adequate acting 
technique had disappeared with them. 


86 Courtney, op. cit., p. 204. 








JOHN WITHERSPOON’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 


WILSON B. PAUL 
Michigan State College 


INTRODUCTION 

OHN WITHERSPOON’s position in 
jo history of American oratory is 
unique, in that he was the first American 
to teach a systematic rhetorical theory as 
a part of the college curriculum and at 
the same time to practice that theory in 
the pulpit and the deliberative assembly. 
A study of his work is highly significant 
in that he offers perhaps the only oppor- 
tunity for a critical evaluation of both 
the theory and practice of a colonial 
rhetorician and orator, and because he 
appeared at a period which marks the 


embryonic stage of a characteristic form 


of American oratory. 

Witherspoon’s Lectures on Eloquence* 
first delivered at the College of New Jer- 
sey (Princeton University) in 1768, 
initiated the formal study of rhetoric 
in that institution.2, Before the publi- 
cation of his Lectures they were trans- 
cribed and used not only by the students 
of the College of New Jersey, but by 
other citizens and students who wished 
guides to public speaking.* His sixteen 
Lectures on Eloquence were first publish- 
ed in his Works in 1800. 

Witherspoon’s career as a_ public 
speaker covered a period of fifty-five 
years, beginning with the defense of 
his thesis at Edinburgh in 1739 and end- 
ing with his death in 1794.4 After his 


1 Included in Witherspoon, John, The Works 
of the Reverend John W. Witherspoon (Phila- 
delphia, 1800) III. 

2See Collins, Varnum L., Princeton 
University Press, 1914), p. 300. 

3 See Andrews, Rev. John, Historical Collec- 
tions in Relation to the Church of Christ (Pitts- 
burgh, 1844), No. 1, p. 23. 

4The title of Witherspoon’s thesis is Dis- 
putatuio Philosophica. In 1745 he was again 
called upon to defend this thesis in a trial of 


(Oxford 


arrival in America in 1768 he enjoyed 
a close association with such men as Ben- 
jamin Franklin, George Washington, 
John Adams, John Hancock, the Lees 
of Virginia, and most of the other polit- 
ical and religious leaders of the Revolu- 
tionary period. During Witherspoon's 
first few years in America he did not 
speak on the controversy between the 
colonies and Great Britain; his earliest 
speech of importance dealing with the 
conflict was delivered May 17, 1776, un- 
der the title, The Dominion of Provi- 
dence over the Passions of Men.® His first 
extant speech in Congress is the Speech 
upon the Confederation,’ delivered in 
the fall of the same year. Witherspoon 
presided at his last annual commence- 
ment at the college shortly before his 
death in 1794,’ six years after the con- 
stitution of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church had been adopted, 
eighteen years after the Declaration of 
Independence, and seven years after the 
adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, and during Washington’s 
last term as president. During the cru- 
cial period in which Witherspoon lived 
in America, he was an important speaker 
both in the affairs of the church 
those of the state. 


and 


Purpose and Method of Investiga- 
tion—The purpose of this study is to 
compare and evaluate critically the 


his orthodox beliefs before he was given the 
charge at Irvine. See Collins, Varnum L., Presi- 
dent Witherspoon, Princeton, 1925. 

5 Witherspoon, John, The Works of the Rev- 
erend John Witherspoon (Philadelphia, 1800) 
Vol. II. 

6 Ibid. 

7 See Sprague, W. B., Annals of the American 
Pulpit (New York, 1858) III, p. 297. 
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theory and practice of the public speak- 
ing of John Witherspoon—first, by de- 
termining his rhetorical concepts, their 
sources, their commendable qualities 
and their limitations; second, by apply- 
ing these laws and the standards of rhet- 
oric in general to the analysis of Wither- 
spoon’s practice.® 

The organization of this study is based 
on the four canons of public speaking 
set forth by the classical writers—Inven- 
tion, Disposition, Elocution or Style, 
and Pronunciation or Delivery. 


I 
WITHERSPOON’S THEORY OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 

Dr. John Witherspoon did not state 
specifically the aims of his sixteen Lec- 
tures on Eloquence, but a study of them 
reveals that he set forth the essentials 
of eloquence, composition, taste, and 
criticism. His purpose was to train 
public speakers and to lay down prin- 
ciples of judging literature, oral and 
written.® 

His theory of public speaking is based 
primarily on classical rhetoric, and he 
interpreted these classical doctrines in 
the light of. the philosophy of his time. 
He referred often to English speakers 
and writers, and not infrequently to 
French theorists. Making virtually no 
allusions to the patristic rhetoricians of 
the medieval period, he tended to rely 
strongly on his own observations and 
experiences, drawing freely on contem- 
porary clerical usage to illustrate many 
of his points on sermonizing. 


The arrangement of the rhetorical 
concepts in the Lectures on Eloquence 


8 Manuscripts are preserved in the Presby- 
terian Historical Society Library; Princeton Uni- 
versity Library; and the Library of Congress. 

9 The utilitarian aspect of his lectures is evi- 
denced by the fact that the first three lectures 
were designed to motivate the student. Lectures 
Four to Fifteen treat rhetoric, and Sixteen, the 
general principles of taste and criticism. 


does not follow the classical plan of 
Invention, Style, Disposition and Pro- 
nunciation, except in two _ lectures, 
Eleven and Twelve. He presented the 
material by cutting across the field from 
seven different angles.*° Though With- 
erspoon’s arrangement has the advantage 
of giving a multiple view of the subject, 
it has the disadvantage of being con- 
fusing. 

Nature and Importance of Public 
Speaking—W itherspoon believed oratory 
to be an essential element of a republic. 
He stated and disagreed with Plato’s 
theory that the orator’s power over the 
minds of men is dangerous. The banish- 
ing of orators, he said, would “militate 
equally against all cultivation of the 
mind, and indeed against every human 
excellence, natural and acquired.” 

The colonial rhetorician agreed with 
Quintilian’s idea of a “perfect orator.” 
“When we speak of a ‘complete orator’”’ 
Witherspoon said, “we generally form 
an idea of perfection superior to any- 
thing that ever existed.’’!? 

He emphasized the fact that oratory 
not only serves as a means of influencing 
people, but that it also serves to advance 


10 Witherspoon’s seven-fold approach was as 
follows: 

I. To treat of language in general, its quali- 
ties, and powers—eloquent speech—and its his- 
tory and practice as an art. 

II. To consider oratory as divided into its 
three great kinds, the sublime—simple and mix- 
ed—their characters—their distinctions—their 
beauties and their uses. 

III. To consider it as divided into its con- 
stituent parts, invention, disposition, style, pro- 
nunciation and gesture. 

IV. To consider it as its object is different, 
information, demonstration, persuasion, enter- 
tainment. 

V. As its subject is different. The pulpit, the 
bar, and the senate, or any deliberative assembly. 

VI. To consider the structure and parts of a 
particular discourse, their order, connection. 
proportion and ends. 

VII. Recapitulation and inquiry into the prin- 
ciples of taste or of beauty and gracefulness, as 
applicable not only to oratory, but to all the 
other (commonly called) “fine arts.” See With- 
erspoon, op. cit., pp. 399-400. 

11 Jbid., p. 378. 

12 [bid., p. 381. 
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the speaker to a higher position in his 
profession and in society. To exemplify 
this principle, he cited two contempo- 
raries in Great Britain—‘Mr. White- 
field in the pulpit, and Mr. Pitt in the 
senate.’’!8 

Types of Public Speaking—Wither- 
spoon did not divide speaking into the 
three classical divisions, the demonstra- 
tive, the deliberative, and the judicial, 
but rather, into the oratory of the pulpit, 
the bar, and the senate or any delibera- 
tive assembly.1* He was not original 
in this division of types of oratory, for 
his contemporary, Hugh Blair, used the 
Lectures on 


same classification in his 


Rhetoric. 

Though Witherspoon did not in his 
Lectures discuss the oratory of the pulpit 
treatment of 


as including political 


themes and commemorating special oc- 


casions, in his practice and that of the 
period, the sermon was used for such 
purposes. 

Invention—Witherspoon’s concept of 
invention was limited to topics and com- 
monplaces,*° and was not unlike the 
early sixteenth-century concept of Cox.' 

While he term 
several times in his Lectures, he did not 
undertake to treat the subject in an 


used the invention 


organized fashion.** 


He said that persuasion is the primary 
aim of oratory, whereas information is 


13 See Witherspoon, op. cit., p. 411. 

14 [bid., p. 399. 

15 Blair, Hugh, Lectures on Rhetoric (Lon- 
don, 18293). 

16 By commonplace is meant a stock argument 
which can be used for or against various prop- 
ositions as a basis upon which argument can be 
elaborated. 

17 Cox, L., “Arte or Crafte of Rhethoryke,” 
(ed. Carpenter, F. I., Chicago, 1899), p. 44. 

18 He said concerning invention: “This sub- 
ject is treated of very largely in most of the 
books of oratory, in which I think they judge 
very wrong. In by far the greatest number of 
cases, there is no necessity of teaching it, and 
where it is necessary, I believe it exceeds the 
power of man to teach it with effect.” See With- 
erspoon, op. cit., p. 443. 


the chief aim of history, of the fable, 
and of the “common intercourse of 
business and friendship.”!® He added 
that demonstration is the end for scien- 
tific writing? while entertainment is the 
primary aim of poetry.?" 

He failed to use the term conviction 
in his discussion, and therefore made no 
distinction between its meaning and that 
of persuasion. In this respect, Wither- 
spoon followed the classical concept of 
persuasion, and differed from his contem- 
poraries, Hugh Blair and George Camp- 
bell.22 

Witherspoon’s view of the importance 
of topo, or the sources of invention, is 
in direct opposition to that of Francis 
Bacon.?* The American rhetorician not 
only rejected Bacon’s extreme emphasis 
on commonplaces, but he also discount- 
ed the importance of commonplaces as 
set forth in the theories of the classicists, 
Aristotle. Like Hugh 
Blair** Witherspoon decried the use of 


particularly 


collections of commonplaces, containing 
arguments and topics for illustration, 
saying “They are of very little use, unless 
to a person that has no fund of his own, 


and then one that makes use of them 


is like a man walking on stilts; they 
make him look very big, but he walks 


Pion 
25 


very feebly. 


19 [hid., p. 458. 

20 I[bid., p. 459. 

21 [bid., p. 462. 

22 Blair believed that the speaker must first 
convict and then persuade; on the oiher hand, 
Campbell believed that the speaker must first 
persuade the audience in order that they may 
be convinced. See Campbell, George, Philosophy 
of Rhetoric (London, 1850), pp. 77-94 and Blair, 
Op. cit., p. 262. 

23 Bacon felt that the 
emphasized insufficiently the practical impor- 
tance of commonplaces. Consequently, he ini- 
tiated the movement of making collections of 
stock arguments, in this respect, influencing such 
writers as Farnaby, Clark and Blount. See Sand- 
ford, William P., English Theories of Public Ad- 
dress, 1530-1828 (Hedrick, Columbus, 1938). pp. 
73°74: 

24 See Blair, op. cit., pp. 428-430. 

25 Witherspoon, op. cit., p. 444. 


classical rhetoricians 
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Though Witherspoon made no_ use 
of the term ethos or ethical proof, he 
did discuss greatness or elevation of mind 
as a source of the sublime. He said, 
“It is quite impossible for a man to 
attain to sublimity of composition unless 
his soul is great and his conceptions 
noble.’’?° 

\s a teacher of rhetoric, however, the 
New Jersey College lecturer not only 
stressed the Aristotelian concept of the 
importance of making a proper impres- 
sion upon the audience, but he also went 
a step further by advocating the theory 
of Quintilian—that the maintenance of 
a general reputation of integrity and 
elegance of taste is to be highly desired. 

Witherspoon’s teaching also followed 
the classical theorists in his concept of 
pathos. Like the ancients, he recognized 
its practical use but he was willing to 
go further than Aristotle by accepting 
appeal to the emotions as being on the 
same plane of importance as_ logical 
proof. He believed that the student 
can be and should be instructed in 
pathetic proof, but that logical proof 
cannot be taught as a part of rhetoric. 

He defined pathos as “the power of 
moving the passions’’** and considered 
it as a source of the sublime. He be- 
lieved, 

\ power over the passions is of the utmost 
onsequence to a poet, and it is all in all to an 
orator. . . . He that possesses this power in a 
high degree has the highest capacity of useful- 
ness, and is likewise able to do the greatest mis- 
chief.28 


That Witherspoon considered control 
over the passions as essential in the con- 
trol of reason and practical judgment, 
places him in line with his contemporary, 
Hugh Blair, and the succeeding rhetori- 
cian, Richard Whately.*° 

26 Tbid., p. 416. 
27 Ibid., p. 420. 
28 [bid., p. 420. 


29 Pennsylvania Journal, No. 1657 (Sept. 7 
1774), p. 128. 


Like Blair, Witherspoon maintained 
that skill in logical proof, that proof 
which uses arguments or methods of 
argument which appeal to the reason, 
should not be included in a course in 
rhetoric.*° His treatment of the whole 
subject of oratory and his statements 
concerning invention indicate that he 
considered the sources of argument and 
the methods of using them as being al- 
most synonymous with invention. These 
he believed depend on native endow- 
ment and experience, and very little on 
training. 

This is in exact opposition to the 
later treatment by Richard Whately, who 
placed primary emphasis on__ logical 
proof, based directly on the concepts of 
Aristotle.“ Witherspoon inferred that 
he considered logical proof to be in the 
province of the logician, rather than in 
that of the orator. 

Complete omission of a methodical 
treatment of logical proof is in accord- 
ance with his belief that it is beyond the 
power of man to teach invention. 
Though he admitted the need of logical 
proof in speaking, his inadequate treat- 
ment of the subject indicates that he did 
not recognize it as a part of the rhetori- 
cal system. 

Disposition—Witherspoon’s treatment 
of Disposition is based on the sevenfold 
division of a speech which Cicero pre- 
sented and criticized—exordium, state- 
ment of case, division of question, confir- 
mation, refutation, digression, and con- 
clusion, though for practical purposes he 
advocated a simplification of this ar- 
rangement.**? The only essential parts 

30 See Witherspoon, op. cit., p. 444. 

31 Whately, Richard, “Elements of Rhetoric,” 
(1846), pp. 44ff. 

82 See Cicero, Oratory and Orators, translated 
by J. S. Watson (New York, 1881), p. 104. The 
treatment of disposition by John Quincy Adams, 
the classicist of the early nineteenth century, 


is in general agreement with Witherspoon's 
theory. “John Quincy Adams’ Theory and Prac- 
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of any speech, according to Witherspoon, 
are a beginning or introduction, a 
middle or body, and an end or conclu- 
sion. He claimed that his manner of 
division allows one to include whatever 
is necessary in the body of the speech. 
These may be proposition, narration, 
explication, illustration, 
and _ refutation. 


confirmation, 
He said, “You will 
speedily perceive this to be the order of 
nature, to lay down the method, narrate 
the facts, illustrate them by whatever 
may have that effect, adduce the proofs, 
resolve objections.”** There may be 
some exceptions to this order. 

In addition to stating the need of 
“order in the disposition of the whole 
piece,” and “in the subdivisions of the 
subject,” he emphasized the importance 


of order “in the sentiments which make . 


the illustration or amplification of the 
divisions of a discourse.”’** By order of 
sentiments, the American rhetorician 
meant the ascending and descending 
climax, which is an adaptation of 
Cicero’s theory of disposition.*° 

Witherspoon believed in a conservative 
use of amplification in order to avoid 
“absolute digression.”** This position 
stands in bold contrast to Thomas Wil- 
son’s extreme emphasis on amplification, 
which he evidenced by devoting almost 
one-fifth of his Arte of Rhetorique to 
the development of this concept.** 

The colonial rhetorician believed the 
introduction to be of particular import- 


ance to the orator. He followed Cicero 


in listing the ends of an introduction: 
“to make the reader attentive to the 
discourse, favorable to the speaker, and 


tice of Public Speaking,” Ph.D. thesis, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1935, p. 24. 

33 See Witherspoon, op. cit., p. 482. 

34 Ibid., pp. 446-450. 

35 See Cicero, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

36 See Witherspoon, op. cit., p. 482. 

37 See Bryant, Donald C., Ed., Papers in Rhet- 
oric (St. Louis, 1940), p. 5. 
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willing to receive instruction upon the 
subject.”’88 

Witherspoon thought that the orator 
should “concentrate the subject” and 
state it in a single proposition, “either 
expressed or conceived in his mind.” 
This will serve as a criterion, assisting 
in the selection or rejection of the 
topic.*® 

The conclusion or peroration should 
make use of the pathetic and raise the 
passions. It should be the warmest and 
most animated part of the speech; and 
it should epitomize the content of the 
speech in a striking expression. No 
“far-fetched should be tol- 
erated in the conclusion of a moral dis- 
course,*° 

Style—Witherspoon defined Style dif- 
ferently from Ward and the Greeks and 
Romans, for he felt the term had grad- 
ually changed in meaning. By style, he 
meant language, rather than the broader 
aspects of composition which draw some 
qualities from invention. 


inferences” 


Style was methodically treated by Dr. 
Witherspoon from two points of view— 
as related to the sublime, simple, and 
mixed; and from the standpoint of a 
knowledge of the language—‘‘its char- 
acters, properties, and defects, its idioms 
or peculiar terms and phrases,” “the 
arrangement of the clauses of a sentence, 
and their properties and sound,’’*' and 
variety of structure. 

Witherspoon believed that the “sub- 
lime kind of writing” should be used for 
epic poetry, tragedy, orations on great 
subjects, and particularly the perora- 
tion.*? In treating the sublime, he dis- 
cussed style along with other factors such 
as pathos. Under this heading, however, 
he developed a section on figures, one on 

38 See Witherspoon, op. cit., p. 479. 

39 Ibid., p. 447. 

40 Jbid., p. 483. 


41 Tbid., pp. 452-453. 
42 Tbid., p. 415. 
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nobleness of language, and one on com- 
position or arrangement of words. 


He defined figures as “any departure 
from the plain, direct manner of expres- 
sion, and particularly such as are sug- 
gested by the passions, and differ on that 
account, from the way we would have 
spoken, if in a state of perfect tran- 
quility.”** He justified the use of figures 
on the ground that they enrich language 
and dignify style. 

Simplicity of language is not the op- 
posite of sublimity, Witherspoon main- 
tained. He said that it prevents a lan- 
guage from giving the effect of study, and 
is necessary to some parts of the oration. 
He stressed its importance in both speak- 
ing and writing, saying, “Sometimes 
from your lofty speakers, we hear a whole 
string of words of so little difference in 
meaning that it is almost impossible to 
perceive it.’’44 

The mixed manner of writing, accord- 
ing to Witherspoon, is a mixture of the 
simple and the sublime. He hurriedly 
passed over this division by remarking 
that it is used mostly in controversy and 
history. Controversy ought ordinarily 
to be written in a simple style. 

In discussing the arrangement of the 
clauses of a sentence, he followed Cicero’s 
idea of preserving harmony either by a 
measured proportion, or regular grada- 
tion of the clauses.*° He believed that 
the most interesting and striking ideas 
attain the greatest beauty as well as the 
greatest force when used at the close.** 

Like Blair, Witherspoon considered 
perspicuity the principal requisite of 
good style. To achieve it, he stressed 
clear conception and an avoidance of 


43 Ibid., p. 424. 

44 Ibid., p. 396. 

45 Cicero said that this theory of harmony in 
sentence structure was taken from the Greeks. 
See Cicero, op. cit., pp. 247-48. 

46 See Witherspoon, op. cit., p. 453. 
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affectation. This principle of perspicu- 
ity, he called the “law of nature.”’*? 
Delivery—While Witherspoon agreed 
that the classical emphasis on pronuncia- 
tion was of great value, his own treat- 
ment was meager and lacking in spcecifi- 
city. He gave directions which students 
of public speaking might follow in at- 
tempting to attain some degree of ex- 
cellence, but he avoided the detailed 
elocutionary methods advocated by 


James Burgh, Joshua Steele, and John 
Walker.*® 


In Witherspoon’s suggestion that the 
speaker should “keep to the tone and 
key of dialogue or conversation as much 
as possible,” he emphasized the essential 
features of present-day delivery. He said, 
“In common discourse where there is no 
affectation men speak properly.” Here 
“there is none that falls into any of those 
unnatural rants or ridiculous gestures, 
that are sometimes to be seen in public 
speakers.’’*® 


The rhetorician urged that the sermon 
be memorized. In this respect he seems 
to have followed the general trend of 
his time. Lambertson found in his study 
of this period that only one authority 
came out directly in favor of extempo- 
raneous speaking as a method of delivers 


for the pulpit.*° 


On the other hand, Witherspoon ad- 
vocated the extemporaneous method for 
speaking before the bar,®! and emphasiz- 
ed the necessity of being free from any 
“hurry or disorder” while speaking ex- 


47 Ibid., pp. 397-398. 

48 Sandford, W. P., op. cit., pp. 175-178. 

49 See Witherspoon, op. cit., p. 456. By this, 
Witherspoon obviously meant the conversational 
mode of delivery which is advocated in some of 
our modern texts such as Baird’s Public Discus- 
sion and Debate (Boston, 1928), or Winans’ 
Speech Making (New York, 1938). 

50 See Lambertson, F. W., “A Survey and Anal- 
ysis of American Homiletics Prior to 1860.” 
Ph.D. dissertation, State University of Iowa, 
1930, p. 111. 

51 See Witherspoon, op. cit., p. 475. 
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temporaneously before deliberative as- 
semblies.®2 
II 
WITHERSPOON’S SPEAKING 

Invention in Practice—To understand 
fully Witherspoon’s use of the principles 
of invention, it is necessary to have a 
grasp of the fundamental attitudes and 
ideas developed in his speeches, and the 
sources from which he obtained them; 
a knowledge of the man himself is es- 
sential to a complete understanding of 
his methods of proof. 

Fundamental Attitudes and 
John Witherspoon believed that the ulti- 


Ideas. 


mate power of government should rest 
in the people. Like Burke, he admitted 
that the public is often lacking in wis- 
dom.*3 


In his Lectures on Moral Philosophy, , 


he advocated the theory of a strong 
central government with checks and bal- 
ances** and appealed for an application 
of this theory of a centralized power in 
a democracy, when he argued for the 
Articles of Confederation in the Contin- 
ental Congress,®* and when he stood for 
ratification of the Federal Constitution 
in the State of New Jersey.°° 

Much of the American patriot’s polit- 
ical philosophy is that 
great Revolutionary document, the Dec- 


embodied in 


laration of Independence, to which he 
signed his name. In the belief that cer- 
tain natural liberties are antecedent to 


society, 


57 


he was in agreement with the 
Contract theory advocated by 
Burke and Locke in England, and Mon- 
tesquieu in France,"* violently opposing 


Social 


52 Pennsylvania Magazine, I 
262. 
53 See Witherspoon, op. cit., p. 336. 

54 I[bid., pp. 365-366. 

55 See Witherspoon, Works of the Reverend 
John Witherspoon (Philadelphia, 1801), IV, 351. 

56 See Collins, Varnum L., President Wither- 
spoon (Princeton, 1925), p. 165. 

57 See Witherspoon, op. cit., III, p. 317. 

58 See Riley, I. W., American Philosophy: the 
Early Schools (New York, 1907), p. 24. 


(June, 1775), Pp. 


the theory of Hobbes, that “monarchy 
is the law of nature.’’®® 

His writings and speeches on the con- 
flict for American independence are bas- 
ed on four contentions: separation was 
not sought by the colonists, but was 
forced upon them by the ignorance and 
blundering of the British government; 
under such circumstances separation was 
inevitable; it was the visible intention 
of Providence; and the great need ol 
the colonies was union.*° 

Upon his arrival at the College of 
New Jersey, Witherspoon substituted his 
philosophy of the Scottish common sense 
school of realism for the Berkeleian ideal- 
ism which he found there.*' He lectur- 
ed against the deistic thinking of Clarke, 
Collins, and Wollaston, and ushered in 
the theories of Reid, Oswald, and Beat- 
tie.°? Thus he made the College of New 
Jersey the headquarters for an important 
philosophical movement.** 

The sermons of the Presbyterian divine 
show that he was an ardent exponent of 
His 


complete doctrine, however, is clearly, 


the Calvinistic school of theology. 


and briefly set forth in Essays on Justi- 
fication.®4 

Speech Purposes. The seriousness with 
which Witherspoon approached practical 
problems, and the depth of his convic- 
tions gave weight and force to his speech 
purposes. While there was usually com- 
plexity of purpose in his sermons, he 
ordinarily had a primary aim to which 
lesser objectives were subordinated. 

His persuasive speeches in Congress 
had definitely argumentative purposes. 
Those speeches now extant dealt directly 


with some motion before Congress. The 
59 See Witherspoon, op. cit., III, 320. 
60 Tbid., TV, 284-308. 
61 See Collins, Varnum L., Princeton (1914), 


p. 87. 
62 See Riley, op. cit., p. 498. 
63 [bid., pp. 486-487. 
64 See Witherspoon, op. cit., 1, 37-84. 
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patriot’s aim in each case was to secure 
the passage or defeat of the motion. 

Sources of Proof. ‘The materials which 
Witherspoon used in his speeches are 
traceable to his theological and classical 
training, his reading and his experience. 
Che widespread intellectual interests of 
the man enable him to use both academic 
theory and practical experience as a 
source of speech material. 

\s the son of a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister, and a member of a family 
which was proud of its descent from John 
Knox,"* he was steeped in traditional 
Calvinism and the conservative theo- 
logical dogma of the manse. 

Throughout his life, he was closely 
associated with clergymen. At the uni- 
versity he was a fellow-student of such 
theologians as Hugh Blair, Principal 
Robertson, John Erskine, and Alexander 
Carlyle. 

The sermons of this Scotch-American 
minister are studded with quotations 
from the Bible.“ He did not indulge 
in tedious theological discourses which 
characterized the moderate party of the 
Scottish church, but always sounded a 
note of evangelism. Neither did he at- 
tempt to appeal to the aristocratic class 
of Scotsmen as did Hugh Blair. 

Witherspoon's speech materials bear 
the mark of a thorough academic train- 
ing. After being tutored by his mother 
and attending the public school at Had- 
dington, he was transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh at the age of four- 
teen. Three years later he received the 
Master of Arts degree from that institu- 


tion. Definite recognition of his aca- 


65 See Sprague, op. cit., p. 288. 

66 One of the best demonstrations of his thor- 
ough knowledge and understanding of the Bible 
is the fact that he translated it from the original 
tongues, for publication in America at the close 
of the war. 

67 See Chambers, Robert, Biographical Diction- 
ary of Eminent Scotsmen (Glasgow), I, 252 and 


or 
=")4- 


demic attainments was given to Wither- 
spoon when the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon him in 
1764 by the University of Aberdeen, 
and the Doctor of Laws, in 1785, by 
Yale College." 

The educator's Lectures on Moral 
Philosophy prove that he had a deep 
philosophical comprehension of social 
and political problems, and an examina- 
tion of his speeches in Congress reveals 
that he met the critical issues of the 
colonial government in a realistic wav. 

Witherspoon’s reading was intensive 
rather than extensive.*° His speeches 
and writings give evidence to the fact 
that he was well read in the field of 
politics, religion, domestic relations, and 
foreign relations; but there is no evidence 
of his having read poetry and fiction.*! 

Use of the Topic. In spite of the fact 
that Witherspoon felt any system of 
topics is artificial and of little use to an 
orator, his speeches indicate that in prac- 
tice he drew upon the four common 
topot which Aristotle listed.” 

He founded much of his sermonizing 
upon the theory that sin is inborn. He 
based this doctrine on the topic of the 
“possible or impossible.” In his sermon, 
111 Mankind by Nature under Sin, he 
argued that the existence of the doctrine 
of redemption proves that all of man- 
kind are sinners. If a man has to be 
redeemed, then he has first to be a sin- 
ner.** 

Both Witherspoon’s sermons and de- 
liberative speeches show that he used 

68 See Sprague, op. cit., p. 291. 

69 See Witherspoon, op. cit., III. 

70 Ashbel Green said, “His reading was select 
rather than general and promiscuous. . . What 
he had read he had well digested, and had 
formed a system of opinions for himself on vari- 
ous branches of knowledge.” See Sprague, op. 
cit., p. 298. 

71 See Woods, David W., Jr., John Wither- 
spoon (New York, 1906), p. 54. 

72 See Cooper, Lane, The Rhetoric of Aristotle 


(New York, 1932), Bk. 2, Ch. 19. 
73 See Witherspoon, op. cit., I, 405. 
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“past and future” as a common topic, 
making particular use of historical mate- 
rial. 

He also made some use of Aristotle’s 
common “topic of size, and the process 
of magnifying or minifying.” He did 
not use this type of relative greatness or 
smallness as frequently in his sermons 
as that of the possible or impossible, or 
that of the past and future. In his de- 
liberative speeches he made virtually no 
use of it. 


Logical Proof. Witherspoon did not 
state a theory of logical proof in his 
Lectures on Eloquence. In his Lectures 
on Moral Philosophy, however, he said, 
“It is always safer in our reasonings to 
trace facts upwards, than to reason down- 
ward upon metaphysical principles.’’’+ 
His speeches exhibit all types of induc- 
tive and deductive arguments, but in- 
ductive arguments appear more frequent- 
ly than do the deductive. In other 
words, he tended to apply his theory of 
tracing facts upward, to the field of rhet- 
oric, as well as to that of philosophy. 

The colonial divine made free use of 
argument in his sermonizing. In doing 
so, he was in agreement with the theo- 
retical trend in homiletics of the period.*® 
The arguments most extensively used in 
his sermons are those from authority and 
those from example or specific instance. 
relied on 
Biblical quotations as proof is shown in 
a check made on the number of citations 
found in ten -representative sermons 
taken at random. The smallest number 
of Scriptural quotations used in any of 
these sermons is fourteen and the larg- 
est, fifty-one. 


The extent to which he 


74 Ibid., Ill, 372. 

75 Lambertson draws the conclusion in his 
thesis that the teachers of the early days com- 
mended “the sinews of good argumentation” 
and Bible testimonies. This stress on argument 
continues until 1860.” See Lambertson, op. cit., 
p. 263. 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


Witherspoon made some -use of anal- 
ogy in his sermons though he relied upon 
this method much less than on other 
forms of inductive reasoning. He made 
effective use of the figurative analogy 
when he compared a Christian to en- 
graved steel, and an ordinary good man 
to an impression on wax."® 

Argument of causal relation was also 
used sparingly in his sermons, though in 
a few cases it was used to establish basic 
religious concepts. 

His reliance on Biblical authority as 
the main source of proof reflects the 
homiletical theory of seventeenth-cen- 
tury England. Evans found that inventio 
in homiletics had to do chiefly with the 
Scriptures and Christian doctrines.” 
The same method of proof was used by 
Jonathan Edwards, Witherspoon’s pred- 
ecessor in the pulpit of the American 
colonies.”* 

Witherspoon did not use inductive 
argument as freely in his deliberative 
speeches as he did in his sermons. Argu- 
ment from authority is found more fre- 
quently in his Speech in the Synod of 
Glasgow, 1757,"° than in his later de- 
liberative or Congressional speeches. 

Argument from example was used 
more in the deliberative speeches than 
was argument from authority. In his 
speech in Congress, Upon the Confeder- 
ation, the statesman emphasized the 
needs for a unified colonial government 
by citing historical examples.*° 


In Witherspoon’s deliberative oratory, 
arguments from causal relations appear- 
ed more often than in his sermons, 


76 See Witherspoon, op. cit., I, 397. 

77 Evans, Marsee F., “A Study in the Develop- 
ment of a Theory of Homiletics in England 
from 1534 to 1692,” Ph.D. dissertation, State 
University of Iowa, 1932, I, 240. 

78 Hitchcock, Orville A., “Critical Study of the 
Oratorical Technique of Jonathan Edwards,” 
Ph.D. dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1936. 

79 See Witherspoon, op. cit., IV. 

80 Tbid., IV, 351. 
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though this was not his favorite method 
of argument. 


Just as inductive argument was With- 
erspoon’s favorite method of logical 
proof in his sermons, so was deductive 
argument his most frequently used meth- 
od in his Congressional or deliberative 
oratory. His deductive or  syllogistic 
reasoning appeared in the form of enthy- 
memes, though the term enthymeme does 
not appear in his Lectures on Eloquence. 


Refutation was used in his speeches 
at whatever point he deemed it to be 
most effective. In his sermons, he often 
refuted by the use of authority.*t In 
his speech of defense before the Synod 
at Glasgow, he belittled, by the method 
of reductio ad absurdum,*? the commit- 
tee which tried to interview him, and 
also destroyed their prestige by exposing 
inconsistencies in their argument.*? He 
used the method of residues in his speech 
On the Appointment of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries to prove that Adams should 
be the sole minister to France.** These 
examples evidence the versatility and 
cffectiveness of Witherspoon’s use of ref- 
utation in his speeches. 

In spite of the American rhetorician’s 
neglect of logical proof in his Lectures 
on Eloquence he showed skill in the use 
of all forms of logical proof. He refused 
to accept the Aristotelian method of 
teaching the subject, but employed it in 
his own speaking. 

Ethical Proof. Witherspoon did not 
set forth any rules as guides to success in 
ethical proof. He even failed to use the 
term, though he stressed the importance 
of the moral character of the speaker, 
his need for a general reputation of in- 
tegrity and elegance of taste, and the 
importance of intellectual ability. 

81 Ibid., I, 395. 

82 [bid., IV, 256. 


88 Tbid., IV, 257. 
84 Tbid., IV, 355. 


The perspective of history shows that 
his influence as a man was consistent 
with his theory. There were no attacks 
on his moral character save those made 
by political enemies. His defense of 
himself in his Speech in the Synod of 
Glasgow was so effective that though he 
was on trial one year for disloyalty to 
clergymen of his church, he was elected 
moderator of the Assembly the next.* 
He was criticized by a British officer 
named Michaelis as being “a political 
firebrand who perhaps had not a less 
share in the Revolution than Washing- 
ton himself.*® These attacks were ob- 
viously based on political prejudice, and 
are not typical of the impression made 
by the patriot. 

Pathetic Proof. Witherspoon believed 
that the pathetic appeal is “all and all 
to an orator;”*®’ he believed that the 
orator appeals most frequently to rage, 
terror, and pity, though in some cases 
he may appeal to desire and affection. 

While he taught his students to appeal 
to these emotions, he advocated that 
they do it sparingly; he was moderate in 
his own use of pathetic proof. In his 
sermons, he appealed frequently to fear, 
though he did not paint terrifying pic- 
tures of a realistic hell. He avoided 
the more sensational methods of some 
of his colonial predecessors** by basing 
the pathetic appeal in his sermons on 
carefully planned logic. 

Next to fear, Witherspoon appealed 
most frequently in his sermons to duty. 
There was some appeal to the desires 
for peace and happiness which religion 
can give, yet these were always blended 
with the strongest appeal to duty on the 
part of the audience. 


85 See Sprague, op. cit., p. 2go. 

86 See Collins, op. cit., Il, 233. 

87 See Witherspoon, op. cit., III, 420. 
88 See Hitchcock, op. cit., p. 73. 





The New Jersey stateman did not 
make extensive use of pathetic proof in 
his Congressional or deliberative speech- 
es. In those addresses which dealt with 
the colonial relationships with England 
during the war, he appealed to the emo- 
tion of contempt,*® but he did not try 
to raise the passions to the level of anger. 
In those speeches in Congress which 
dealt with American problems of an 
internal nature, he made a strong appeal 
to pride and sympathy. 

Thus Witherspoon followed his theory 
that a sermon should arouse the emotion 
of fear, but in his practice he did not 
carry the theory to an extreme, and he 
did not limit himself to this one type 
of pathetic appeal. In his deliberative 
speeches, he did not completely follow 
his theory of pathetic proef, never ap- 
pealing directly to rage. He did arouse 
the emotion of contempt, but aversion 
and hatred played little part in. his 
speeches before an assembly. 





In his teach- 
ing, Witherspoon definitely emphasized 
the importance of disposition in public 
speaking. 


Disposition in Practice 


Broadly speaking, in his prac- 
tice, he divided his sermons into four 
the the statement 
of the case, the argument, and the con- 
clusion.°° —_ His speeches, 
however, follow the rule set up’ in_ his 


parts: introduction, 


deliberative 
theory, of division into three parts. 


Method — of Withe) 


spoon differed in the tvpe of introduc- 


Introduction. 


tion which he used in his sermons and 
in his secular speeches. 

He consistently began his sermons 
with a well defined introduction which 
included a concise exposition and ap- 
plication of the text, or statement of the 
proposition, and a division of the ques- 


tion. In doing so, he included more 


89 See Witherspoon, op. cit., IV, 318-319. 
90 This corresponds with the division sug- 
gested by Aristotle. See Cooper, op. cit., p. 220. 
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than he recommended to his students 


of rhetoric.*t In some cases, the state- 
ment of the proposition was the same as 
the text, and in others it first appeared 
at the close of the introduction. 

Immediately following the introduc- 
tion appeared the formal partition of 
the speech. 

He used a less formal method of intro 
duction in his deliberative speeches; in 
no case did he include the. formal parti- 
tion of the subject. He invariably began 
with a statement of the importance ol 
the question or resolution before Con- 
eTess. 

Ordinarily Witherspoon did not in- 
the introduction to 


He 


with the exordium, stated the proposi- 


clude narrative in 


his deliberative speeches. started 


tion, and proceeded directly into the 
argument proper. 
The introductions are classic in type, 


are effectively arranged for arousing the 
interest of the auditor, and they clarify 
admirably the aims of the discourse. 

In Wither- 
spoon’s deliberative speeches, the parts 


Methods of Organization. 


are so closely knit that no division stands 
out as a separate unit, whereas in his 
sermons the parts are very conspicuous.”” 

In addition to stating and restating 
the proposition in the introduction, he 
restated it throughout the address. Jn 
the the 


Passions of ten 


Providence 
Men, he 


The restatements usually oc- 


Dominion § of over 


restated it 
times.** 


curred near transitions. This brought 


about a unity in his sermons which re- 


sulted in clarity, and undoubtedly con- 


91 He said, “A clergyman may begin by 
a concise view of the context or the occasion 
of the words he has chosen to discourse upon.” 
See Witherspoon, op. cit., III, 480. 

92 Witherspoon believed simplicity necessary 
to the minister. He said, “Many of his audi- 
ence are poor ignorant creatures.” See Wither- 
spoon, op. cit., III, 466. This may account in 
part for the extreme care which he used in or- 
ganizing his sermons. 

93 See Ibid., II. 
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tributed in: a great measure to their 
success. 

In his deliberative speeches, Wither- 
spoon was, in each. case, debating a 
resolution before Congress. Here he ex- 
ercised less care in stating the propo- 
sition clearly, usually weaving it in- 
to the latter part of the introduction, 
but it did not reappear in the body of 
the speech. Without doubt he recog- 
nized that emphasis on the proposition 
Was unnecessary under these circum- 
stances. 

Arrangement of material in the body 
of Witherspoon’s sermons was as clear 
and labeled almost as accurately, as a 
modern debate brief. 

His usual procedure was to divide the 
body of the sermon into three main 
parts, though in some cases there were 
either two or four. The arrangement of 
the main divisions was usually topical;® 
the first of the three, a theoretical or 
doctrinal discussion; the second, an at- 
tempt to show that the principle had 
worked; and the third, a “practical ap- 
plication” for his audience. In sermons 
where only two main divisions were used, 
he omitted either the first or second of 
the three points, always retaining the 
practical application. 

At times, Witherspoon made effective 
use of summaries in his sermons. When 
he had finished a main point, he often 
eave a very brief sentence or paragraph 
summary before stating the transitional 
sentence and proceeding with the next 
point. Ordinarily, he did not summar- 
ize the subpoints, but passed directly 

om one to another. In contrast, some 
sermons have a noticeable lack of sum- 
maries in connection with the transitions. 

The formal method of arranging and 


4 Witherspoon's topical arrangement of the 
main divisions was a popular method during 
the last half of the eighteenth century, accord- 
ing to Lambertson’s survey of homiletics of the 
period. See Lambertson, op. cit., p. 89. 


labeling the material in a sermon was a 
characteristic method among many of 
the ministers of the colonial period. 
Rev. John Rodgers of New York used 
an identical plan for the structure of his 
sermons;*® Ezra Stiles, of Yale, used a 
similar method,®° and Jonathan Edwards 
constructed his sermons on this pattern 
before Witherspoon came to America.%* 

The deliberative speeches of the co- 
lonial orator have a less obvious pattern 
of organization. The arguments are 
woven together in such a way that it is 
difficult to locate the main points. A 
careful study reveals that the arrange- 
ment of these points is consistently logi- 
cal. 

In the light of present-day speaking, 
the arrangement of material, the smooth 
transitions, and the concealment of the 
structure of Witherspoon's deliberative 
speeches would be much more acceptable 
to the audience than would his sermons 
with their obvious framework. 

Witherspoon used few summaries in 
his deliberative speeches. This may pro- 
bably be due to the brevity of his speeches 
in Congress.°** Yet in reading them 
aloud, the absence of summaries seems 
to prevent a focusing of the arguments, 
robbing the speeches of force which they 
might otherwise have. 

Method of Conclusion. The Prince- 
ton rhetorician believed that the con- 
clusion should have a strong pathetic 
appeal,®°® his practice carrying out his 
theory, though in some cases his speeches 
were weakened by the extreme brevity 


of the peroration.'°° 


95 See Witherspoon, op. cit., I, 9-36. 

%6 See Thornton, John Wingate, Pulpits of the 
American Revolution (Boston, 1860), pp. 401- 
520. 

97 See Hitchcock, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 

98 None of Witherspoon’s deliberative speeches 
exceeds fifteen minutes in length. 

99 See Witherspoon, op. cit., III, 483. 

100 Tbid., TV, 338. 
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The function of his conclusions was 
to make a direct appeal to his audience. 
They did not summarize, but in each 
case served as a means of emphasizing 
the thesis which appeared in the in- 
troduction. 

Style in Practice—Witherspoon gave 
much emphasis to style in his Lectures 
on Eloquence, but he did not clearly 
distinguish the oral form from the writ- 
ten. His treatment of the subject, how- 
ever, gives us some criteria for the study 
of his practice in speaking. 

Choice of Words (Elegance). With- 
erspoon’s speeches indicate that he chose 
his words with care. His strong aversion 
for “lofty speakers” who use “the casual 
ornaments of fashion’*°! was shown in 
his practice as well as in his theory. 

He had little tendency to select words 
which carry vague and uncertain con- 
notations or which in a series have 
similar meanings; the salient factor in 
his choice of words was accuracy.*®? 

To insure the auditors’ understanding 
of a word as he used it, and to enrich the 
meaning of the term, Witherspoon not 
infrequently employed the method of 
definition or explanation. 

During his period, two types of preach- 
ing were singled out for criticism. In 
one the preacher was more concerned 
with the beauties of the language than 
in the improvement of his hearers. On 
the other hand, the “enthusiasts” went 
to the other extreme, with little regard 
Wither- 
spoon approximated the middle ground. 
He made an effort to speak clearly and 
effectively, with refinement and taste, 


for their manner of speech.'% 


101 Jbid., III, 485. 

102 Witherspoon criticized Johnson, the author 
of the Rambler, as being “the most faulty of 
any writer of character” in the selection of ac- 
curate words. For example, he ridiculed John- 
son for calling “a little play of wit, or a few 
strokes of raillery” “a reciprocation of 
smartness.” See Ibid., III, 428. 
103 See Lambertson, op. cit., p. 98. 


and with a style acceptable to cultivated 
hearers. 

The Ciceronian 
theory that harmony of sentences is pre- 


Sentence Structure. 


served either by measured proportion 
or regular gradation of the clauses, With- 
erspoon upheld.’°* His speeches bounti- 
fully illustrate the application of this 
principle.2 

Perhaps the most striking factor in 
Witherspoon's style is parallelism of 
clause and phrase. Though he did not 
use paraHlelism as frequently in his de- 
liberative speeches as in his sermons, 
excellent examples of sentences of bal- 
anced structure may be found. 


The Presbyterian divine used repeti- 
tion effectively. ideas are 


restated in separate sections of a sermon; 


Sometimes 


in other places the repetition occurs 
within the paragraph or within the sen- 
tence. 


A great deal of variety in sentence 
length as well as structure marks all 
of Witherspoon’s speeches. He had 
a strong tendency to use long sentences, 
though at times he made skillful use of 
short ones. The number of words per 
sentence on a page from a sermon select- 
ed by chance? ranges from five to 


sixty-three, in the thirteen sentences 


counted. The average length of sen- 
tence is thirty-three words. 

Variety of sentence length in the With- 
erspoon speeches, coupled with a well 
balanced structure, gives a rhythm to his 


language, freeing it from monotony. 


104 See Witherspoon, op. cit., III, 454. Also see 
Cicero, op. cit., pp. 248-49. 

105 Witherspoon said, “In every sentence con 
sisting of two members only . . . the last clause 

. ought to be the longest . . . In longer sen- 
tences, there must be a greater variety and 
several causes must contribute to determine the 
length of the clauses; but it is plain the last 
must be longer than the preceding, and some- 
times a regular gradation of more than two 
clauses has a happy effect.” See Ibid., III, 454. 
106 [bid., II, 184. 
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The excellent use of the rhetorical 
question stands as one of the most prom- 
inent factors in the composition of his 
speeches. Every one of his Congressional 
speeches now extant makes use of this 
device and its utilization is equally prom- 
inent in his sermons. 

Exclamation and the imperative form 
produced emotional effects and assisted 
in driving home the message in his ex- 
hortations. 

His composition is shot through with 
short, epigrammatic sentences and clau- 
ses. Examples are: “As time wastes, the 
sinner hardens;”?*? “A great soul in its 
hopes is not easily terrified by enemies 
or discouraged by difficulties’?°* and 
“To forget a mercy, is to lose it; to give 
thanks for it, is to preserve and increase 
it.’’109 

The principle of suspense as utilized 
in the periodic sentence is not charac- 
teristic of Witherspoon’s composition. 

Figurative Language (Dignity). With- 
erspoon believed that figures of speech 
dignify language and that a study of 
them is of paramount importance to the 
student.2?° 

His sermons abound in figures. Those 
most frequently used are metaphor, 
simile, and _ personification. Typical 
examples are: “the dominion of error;”"*" 
“Men put on religion as a cloak and 
covering for their wickedness;”'*? and a 
“drowsy conscience.”1'* 

The chief source of the figurative 
speech in Witherspoon’s sermons was 
the Scriptures, whereas for his delibera- 
tive speeches it was everyday life. In 
his pulpit oratory he borrowed directly 
from the Bible such figurative expres- 

107 Tbid., Il, 137. 

108 Tbid., III, 416-417. 

109 Tbid., II, 191. 

110 Jbid., III, 427. 

111 Jbid., I, 366. 


112 [bid., Il, 36. 
113 Jbid., II, 31. 


) 


sions as “like a city set on a hill’ and 
“shadow of death.” In his deliberative 
oratory he drew such figures from com- 
mon life as: “brought them from their 
lurking holes” and “the appearance we 
make upon the public stage.” However, 
his limited use of figures in his Congres- 
sional speeches stands out in bold con- 
trast with his profuse use of them in his 
pulpit oratory. 

In a few cases, Witherspoon showed 
great skill in developing a concept by 
the expansion of a figure. He said, “Sin 
squeezed the bitterest ingredients into 
the cup of affliction; so that it sometimes 
becomes a cup of trembling.”’*** 

Unlike the “enthusiasts” of the period, 
he realized the practical value of figura- 
tive language; unlike the “lofty speak- 
ers,” he avoided using it elaborately for 
mere effect. He retained simplicity for 
the purpose of clarity, and imagery for 
the purpose of vividness and strength. 

A comparison of his use of imagery 
with that of another eminent divine of 
the colonial period, Jonathan Edwards, 
shows that the Witherspoon figures are 
more dignified and less homely.**® 


Amplification (General Method of 
Development). Witherspoon did not 
give amplification a systematic treatment 
in his Lectures on Eloquence; however, 
he did discuss illustration and ascending 
and descending climax as a part of dis- 
position. The treatment of illustration, 
though included, is indefinite and sket- 
chy.17® He failed completely to treat 
comparison, contrast, literary reference, 
negation, repetition or personal address. 

In practice the colonial orator used 
a number of methods in developing a 
speech. His sermons show that he made 


114 Tbid., II, 186. 

115 Contrast Witherspoon’s expressions as 
quoted, with Edwards’ “drop in the bucket,” 
“against the grain,” and “wrack their brains.” 
See Hitchcock, op. cit., p. 88. 

116 Jbid., TIT, 450-451. 
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particular use of reference to the Bible, 
exposition, exhortation, personification, 
and repetition. His allusions to Bibli- 
cal literature for amplifying the sermon 
played the greatest role in subject devel- 
opment. In addition to the use of Scrip- 
tural allusions for amplification, Wither- 
spoon gave numerous quotations from 
the Bible in his sermons, for the same 
purpose. Not one of his sermons fails 
to use this method. 

As a minister with evangelistic ten- 
dencies it is not surprising that he made 
extensive use of exhortation in his ser- 
mons. He often introduced his exhorta- 
tions with such phrases as “I beseech 
vou,” “I exhort you,” or “I earnestly 
press this exhortation.” 

Witherspoon’s method of developing 
the details of his deliberative speeches 
differs from the method used in his ser- 
mons. His pulpit oratory shows no trace 
of sarcasm or humor, whereas his Con- 
gressional speeches reveal a_ limited 
amount of refined, delicate satire.‘'? His 
defense of himself in the Speech in the 
Synod of Glasgow, in 1759, is his most 
effective speech in the use of satire.''* 

In his deliberative speeches, much 
more than in his sermons, he employed 
the method of narration of events in or 
der to secure a cumulative effect. He 
based his appeal for action in the future 
on a series of past events related to the 
topic of discussion. 

Though the rhetorician advocated the 
use of climax in his theory, he failed to 
make much use of it in his practice. It 
is true that his style keeps his composi 
tion on a high level, but a study of his 
speeches reveals more of the plateau 
than of the hills and valleys of ascend- 
ing and descending climaxes. He prob- 
ably would stand higher in the annals 
of American oratory if he had applied 


117 [bid., IV, 330. 
118 Jbid., IV, 226. 


more freely the theory of climax as ad- 
vocated in his teaching.'!® 





Delivery in  Practice—The _ twenty- 
nine manuscript sermons by Wither- 
spoon now extant indicate that he was 
meticulous in his preparation. ‘These 
verify the statements of his contempor- 
aries that his sermons were written in 
complete form. It was his theory that 
the young minister should carefully 
write one sermon each week.!2° 

After preparing his sermons, he mem- 
orized them for delivery, though accord- 
ing to Rev. John Rodgers, his colleague 
in the ministry, he “often took great 
liberties in the delivery of his discourses, 
to alter, add to, or abridge what he had 
written.”?*t All his more important 
speeches in Congress were also carefully 
written and delivered memoriter.?22 

In delivery Witherspoon believed that 
a speaker should not only select a man- 
ner best suited to the subject but also 
best suited to himself. His contempor- 
aries indicate that he followed this the- 
ory in practice. For example, he affirm- 
ed that because of a vocal weakness it 
was necessary for him to begin speaking 
with little velume, increasing gradually, 
in order to prevent a complete failure 


of voice during the discourse.” 


Reports as to the clarity of Wither- 
spoon’s utterance of the language vary. 
Thomas Somerville said, “his manner 
was ‘inanimate and drawling;’’’'** Ashbel 
Green said his Scotch dialect was “very 


perceptible, yet not extreme;’"'*® John 


119 Genung says “climax while it may work 
on the narrow scale of word and phrase, is real- 
ly a universal requisite of literary utterance, 
whatever its scope or stage.” See Genung, John 
F., The Working Principles of Rhetoric (Boston, 
1900), PP. 292-293. 

120 See Jones, Joseph H. (Ed.), The Life of 
Ashbel Green (New York, 1849), p. 248. 

121 See Witherspoon, op. cit., I, 27. 

122 See Sprague, op. cit., p. 294. 

123 See Sprague, op. cit., p. 299. 

124 See Collins, op. cit., I, 66. 

125 See Sprague, op. cit., p. 300. 
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Adams said in 1777, “I find that I 
understand the Doctor better since I 
have heard him so much in conversation 
and in the Senate;’?*® and Mannassah 
Cutler said, “he speaks the true dialect 
of his country, except that his brogue 
127 Tt was affirmed 
that it required closest attention to un- 


borders on the Irish.’ 


derstand him, though his speaking was 
distinct and articulate.'** Projection to 
the audience seems to have been his 
chief problem. 

The platform presence of this colonial 
minister was imposing. Green said, “His 
public appearance was always graceful 
and venerable, and in promiscuous com- 
pany he had more of the quality called 
presence, than any other individual with 
whom the writer has ever had _ inter- 
course, Washington excepted.” Man- 
nassah Cutler thought Witherspoon ex- 
celled in good sense and clear reasoning, 
though he said, “He is an intolerably 
homely old Scotchman.’'*® He was a 
middle-sized fleshy man with an appear- 
ance of corpulence. His complexion 
was fair, and his strong, intelligent eyes 
were overshadowed by large eyebrows 
which sagged at the ends near the tem- 
ples. When he was excited he had the 
habit of pulling them.*° Dr. Archibald 
Alexander stated, “All he said, and every- 
thing about him bore the marks of im- 
portance and authority.”**! 

Green, who regularly heard the college 
president speak at Princeton, said con- 
cerning his conservative use of gesture: 
“His action in speaking never exceeded 


a graceful motion of his right hand, 


126 See Adams, John, The Works of John 
Adams (Boston, 1850) II, 434-435. 

127 See Cutler, W. P., Life of Mannassah Cut- 
ler (Cincinnati, 1888), p. 236. 

128 [bid., p. 236. 

129 [bid., p. 236. 

130 See Sprague, op. cit., p. 297. 

131 See Collins, op. cit., II, 168. 


and the inclination of his body forward, 
when in earnest.’’!*? 

Witherspoon attracted favorable at- 
tention by taking no notes to the pulpit. 
Benjamin Rush, while in Edinburgh, 
wrote in a letter to Henley Smith, 
April go, 1767, describing Witherspoon's 
preaching: “And what above all en- 
hances these Accomplishments in him as 
a Preacher is, that he never carries a note 
with him in the Pulpit.” 


Though he memorized his longer and 
more important speeches, “he had the 
happiest talent at extemporaneous de- 
bate.”'** Dr. Archibald Alexander, a 
contemporary minister, spoke highly of 
the presence of this eminent divine, on 
the floor of the church Assembly, during 
extemporaneous discussions,*® 

Witherspoon’s delivery was of the con- 
versational quality. It was claimed that 
even his memorized deliberative speeches 
were given in such a manner that “no 
one would have suspected that he had 
written a word.’?** In the pulpit, he 
attempted to produce the same effect. 
To make his sermons “appear unpremed- 
itated” it was his custom always to open 
the Bible and read the text, however 
well memorized it might have been.1%7 

He was not an animated orator, yet 
according to Dr. John Rodgers, he was 
considered by many to be a model for 
the young ministers of the College of 
New Jersey.'** 

It is impossible to ascertain the extent 
of the influence of Witherspoon's speech- 
es on the voting in the Continental Con- 


gress, for other members did far more 


132 See Sprague, op. cit., p. 299. 

133 See Smith, Henley, Papers, Letter from 
Benjamin Rush, April go, 1767. 

134 See Sprague, op. cit., p. 294. 

135 See Collins, op. cit., II, 168. 

136 See Sprague, op. cit., p. 294. 

137 Jbid., p. 299. 

138 See Witherspoon, op. cit., 1, 26-7. 
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speaking than he.?® 


Yet the records 
show that on many of the more important 
issues a favorable vote was cast on the 
side which Witherspoon upheld on the 
floor of Congress. 

The speech of the American patriot, 
in favor of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion,#? one of his most important 
speeches in Congress, undoubtedly had 
some influence in bringing about the 
ratification of the measure. The speech 
presented forcefully the immediate dan- 
they 
failed to unite, and the great advantages 


to the colonies in the prosecution of 


gers contronting the colonies if 


the war if the Articles were ratified. 


CONCLUSION 


Witherspoon did not clearly define 
rhetoric in his Lectures on Eloquence, 
but he agreed with Aristotle that the aim 
of oratory is persuasion; with Cicero in 
his interest in the language of the com- 
mon man; and with Quintilian in his 
the 
Fundamentally, Witherspoon’s rhetorical 
concepts are nearer those of Quintilian 
Like 
his contemporary, Hugh Blair, the co- 


definition of “complete orator.” 


than of any other classical writer. 


lonial rhetorician was not systematic in 
his organization, though his theory rest- 
ed on a classical foundation, and reflect- 
ed the philosophy of the times. 


Witherspoon's concept of Invention 


was limited to topics and commonplaces 
and was not unlike the early sixteenth- 


century concept of Cox. Upon this 


basis Witherspoon excluded Invention 


139 Sanderson, in his book, The Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, has observed that 
Witherspoon “seldom entered fully into any 
debate at first, but reserved himself for a con- 
centrated effort; having made himself master of 
the subject, he methodically composed a speech, 
committed it to memory and delivered it in 
Congress.”” See Sanderson, John, The Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence (1934), Pp. 
302. 

140 See Witherspoon, op. cit., IV, 347-351. 


from his lectures, vet many of the classical 
precepts of the subject were retained. 
He stressed the need for definite speech 
purposes. He opposed the systematic 
treatment of logical proof in rhetoric, 
thereby failing to recognize logic as a 
He adher- 
ed to Quintilian’s view of ethical proof, 


part of the rhetorical system. 

but placed greater emphasis on the 

classical concept of pathetic proof. 
Witherspoon's treatment of Disposi- 


tion was based on Cicero's seven-fold 
division of a speech, but for practical 
purposes he advocated a simplification 
of this arrangement. 

Witherspoon defined Style differently 
from the Greeks and Romans. To him 
it meant language. While his organiza- 
tion of the treatment of style in his lec- 
tures is complicated and lacking in clar- 
ity, this division receives more attention 
than any other phase of rhetoric. With- 
erspoon, like Blair, believed perspicuity 
the most important quality of stvle and 
justified the use of figures on the ground 
that it enriches and dignifies expression. 

While he agreed that the classical em- 
phasis on Pronunciation was of great 
value, his own treatment 


Was meager 


and lacked specificity. He advocated a 


conversational mode of delivery and 
avoided the detailed elocutionary meth- 
ods of James Burgh and Joshua Steele. 

In his practice, Witherspoon exem- 
plified those classical principles of in- 
vention which he failed to treat in his 
lectures. He made much use of logical 
and pathetic proof in his speeches, but 
used ethical proof sparingly. To these 
he added an appeal to religious belief. 
In his sermons he used inductive argu- 
ment primarily with special emphasis 
on Biblical authority, whereas in his de- 
liberative speeches he made extensive 
of deductive Wither- 


use argument. 
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spoon’s reputation as a clergyman, edu- 
cator, and lover of liberty was his great- 
est source of proof. 

Arrangement in Witherspoon’s speech- 
es was unusually clear. His sermons 
exemplify an effective use of topical 
order, and his Congressional speeches 
exemplify the logical order. 

Witherspoon demonstrated in his prac- 
tice that perspicuity is a means to ele- 


gance of style. He proved that his the-_ 


ory of simplicity and his theory of the 
use of figures are compatible factors. His 
sermons were especially rich in figures 
and Biblical allusions while his deliber- 
ative oratory was conspicuously lacking 


in the use of figures. He delivered his 
speeches with grace and_ authority, 
though he was not a fervent, animated 
orator. 

John Witherspoon holds a key posi- 
tion in the transition from the colonial 
oratory of the clergyman to the American 
oratory of the statesman. His lectures 
led the way for the introduction into 
America of the British eighteenth-century 
school of rhetoric furthered by John 
Quincy Adams. In a nation torn by war 
and internal confusion, he carried the 
banner of theoretical enlightenment and 
practical improvement of public speak- 
ing. 
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I. Public Address 


Baskerville, Barnet, “A Study of American 
Criticism of Public Address, 1850-1900,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern University, 


1948. 
Contemporary interest in the criticism of 
public speaking prompts inquiry into the 


criticism of the past. 
survey of the literature of criticism and com- 


This study provides a 


mentary dealing with address which 


was published in America during the second 
half of the 


public 


nineteenth century. This litera- 


ture is analyzed for the principal topics of 
criticism, the standards and methods by which 
the critics worked, and for evaluations of 


oratory as an activity closely related to American 
institutional life. The chief sources of critical 


comment are: (1) periodical literature, (2) 
essays, (3) lectures and speeches, (4) anthologies, 
(5) books devoted to critical studies and _his- 
tories of orators and oratory, and (6) collateral 
sources such as histories, biographies, and _his- 


tories of literature. 


This study is divided into four main sections. 
The first presents a comprehensive introduction 
to the critics and their writings. The second 
sets forth outstanding themes which recur in 
the literature. The third deals with the prin- 
cipal critics, singling out the most important 
writings for special treatment, with emphasis 
The 


deals mainly with public address in relation- 


upon method and contribution. fourth 


ship to its historical context, as reported by 
commentators of that age. 


The substantial quantity of printed comment 
which appeared during this period is evidence 
of a prevailing interest in orators and oratory. 


Among the commentators were some _ ol 


America’s most distinguished literary figures, 


ministers, educators, and _ statesmen. Their 


writings include items widely differing in length, 


importance, and intent. In addition to passing 


judgment on individual speakers, the critics 


*The assistance of many persons in the field, 
particularly those directors of graduate work in 
speech and drama who have cooperated in pro- 
viding the abstracts here reported, has made 
possible this section. 


were concerned with such general questions as 


these: What is eloquence? What are its uses? 
How viable is it? 
it flourish? 
What 


function in society? 


Under what conditions does 
What manner of man is the orator? 
are his qualifications? What is_ his 


Although there were no professional “rhet- 
orical critics” during this period, the work of 
certain men in evatuating speakers and speaking 
is outstanding. 
Edwin P. 
Emerson. 


Foremost among the essayists 
Whipple and Ralph Waldo 
The leading critical anthologist was 
Chauncey Goodrich, whose Select British Elo 


were 


quence is the most competent critical work 
written during the entire period studied. 
Lorenzo Sears and Henry Hardwicke made 


pioneer attempts to trace the history of oratory 


from its ancient beginnings. Elias Magoon, 
David Harsha, E. G. Parker, and William 
Mathews wrote full-length books containing 
critical sketches of representative orators. 


and the 
North American Review were major sources of 
critical 


Among the periodicals, the Nation 


comment. 


Throughout the entire body of critical liter- 
ature are observations upon and evaluations of 
the contemporary speaking practices in America 
Taken together these observations and evalua 
tions comprise a composite characterization of 
American public speaking in the last half of 
the nineteenth century. Such a characterization, 
while obviously not a completely adequate 
account of the speaking of the period, does 
supply a view of what interested observers and 
critics thought of the public speaking of the 
time. 

The findings of this study with regard to the 
nature, quality, method, and significance of the 
critical comment on public speaking published 
in America from 1850 to 1900 may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. There are relatively few instances of the 
“literary” approach to the criticism of oratory. 
There is, however, an unmistakable emphasis 
the The 
errors of not in a 


dramatic 
the 
distinguish 


upon aspects of speaking. 


critics lie, therefore, 


failure to between oratory and 


literature, but in a failure to distinguish 


between the orator and the actor. 
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2. Most of the writing is without clearly- 
defined principles or standards of value. 

g. The literature is too often lacking in 
critical temper. With the notable exception of 
the work of such men as Channing, Emerson, 
Whipple, Godkin, and Goodrich, much of it 
is eulogistic, impressionistic, unsystematic. 

j. No clearly defined trends in criticism are 
apparent. The date of publication appears to 
have little to do with the type or quality of the 
criticism. 

5. Appraisal of critical method is extremely 
rare; there is practically no “criticism of the 
criticism.” 

The period under examination yielded a 
substantial body of comment upon speaking 
written by men with a robust enthusiasm for 
“eloquence.” Their writings are of interest to 
the modern critic of speaking both historically 
and for the example offered in their virtues 
as well as the warnings implied in their faults. 


Abstracted by Barner BASKERVILLF, University 
of Washington 


Beall, Paul Rensselaer, “The Forensic Rhet- 
oric of William Maxwell Evarts,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, The Pennsylvania State College, 
1948. 


This dissertation is a rhetorical analysis of 
the forensic speaking of William Maxwell 
Evarts as one of the, defending counsel in the 
Impeachment Trial of Andrew Johnson and in 
the crim. con. litigation of Tilton’ versus 
Beecher. Specifically, in each trial, Evarts’ work 
as direct and cross-examiner was analyzed, as 
well as his summing-up plea. The problem 
was threefold: (1) to analyze his working 
methods as a forensic rhetorician both in exam- 
ining and in pleading, (2) to study his share 
in each trial’s outcome, and (3) to evaluate the 
impact of his forensic efforts upon history. 

The pattern for the study of each trial was as 
follows: First, a general summary of the trial 
was prepared, including the historical origin 
of the political and legal issues, and a synopsis 
of the setting, participants, and sequence of 
action; second, a rhetorical analysis of Evarts’ 
speaking was made, including criticism of his 
work in examination, in chief and on cross, and 
in his summing-up plea. 

The critical standards employed for the 
rhetorical analyses were of two types. The first 
problem was to study Evarts’ work in the 
examination and cross-examination of witnesses. 
Criteria for these analyses follow Wellman’s 
rules for witness examination. The second 


problem was to criticize the summing-up pleas. 
Cicero’s nomenclature for the “classical con- 
stituents” of rhetoric (invention, arrangement, 
style, memory, and delivery) were used for 
general headings under which the analyses were 
made. It was concluded that Evarts, both as 
examiner in chief and on cross, skillfully adhered 
to Wellman’s rules. 

The rhetorical analysis of Evarts’ summing- 
up pleas in two trials showed that he placed 
great emphasis upon ethical persuasion, and it 
is concluded that such support may have con- 
stituted his most effective appeal. Pathetic 
proofs were liberally woven into both pleas 
throughout the whole’ argument. These 
emotional appeals were always on a high plane; 
in the Johnson trial they were addressed 
primarily to patriotism and duty to the law; in 
the Beecher trial, primarily to belief in the 
sanctity of the home and the sacredness of the 
church. 

Logical support played an important part in 
Evarts’ rhetoric. His method was to defend 
over-all deductions by inductive patterns in 
which he arrayed acceptable generalizations in 
support of either major or minor premises. He 
usually submitted his conclusions first, followed 
by his substantiating arguments. 

Careful analysis and comparison show that 
Evarts followed Cicero’s pattern for the arrange- 
ment of a forensic plea. It is submitted that 
Evarts is one of the great legal stylists in the 
history of America’s practicing lawyers. 
Memory, as a broad concept related to the 
orator’s education and available store of know- 
ledge, is comprehensively examined in a chapter 
on his education and legal career. The only 
information on his speech delivery was found 
in the reports of contemporary journalists. He 
had a clear, easily understood voice, and relied 
upon an intense, restrained directness rather 
than upon the use of sweeping gesture or un- 
usual vocal agility. 

It was concluded that Johnson was probably 
acquitted because of the efforts of his defense, 
and that Evarts was the leader among Johnson's 
defense counsel. In the Beecher trial, it was 
concluded that Evarts saved Beecher. 

The impact of Evarts’ forensic efforts upon 
history, with respect to his work in these two 
trials, is best noted in terms of the effort of 
the trials themselves. Other than introducing 
a new area of somewhat vulgar and unrestrained 
news reporting, the Beecher trial had _ little 
impact upon history. But the Johnson trial 
set the precedent, which remains unbroken, 
that the President of the United States may 
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not be impeached for political reasons. As a 
result, the impeachment threat to the three- 
way balance of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment remains securely curbed. 

hitherto unused 
source material were examined in the pursuit 
of this study. 


Two important bodies of 


made of a 
collection of letters in the possession of Effingham 


Extensive use was 


Evarts. The Journal of My Reading, which 
Evarts wrote while at Yale, and which has 


previously been cited by but one writer, was 
analyzed in detail. 


Abstracted by Josepu F. O’Brien, The Penn- 


sylvania State College 


Brandenburg, Earnest S., “An Analysis and 
Criticism of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
Speeches on International Affairs Delivered 
between September 3, 1939 and December 
7, 1941,” Ph.D. Thesis, State University of 
Iowa, 1948. 


This study sought, primarily, to determine 
the effectiveness of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
seventeen of his speeches on international affairs 
delivered September 3, 1939, 
1941. During that interval, 
American policy and the attitudes of the people 
moved through three phases—neutrality, non- 
belligerency, and active-defense. 


between and 


December 7, 


The President's 
arguments adhered, in general, to the attitudes 
of the majority of his 
instances, the 


listeners. In a few 


speaker advocated propositions 
which the people had consistently rejected, and 
he was the principal cause in changing their 
convictions. The United States Congress was 
less inclined to subscribe to the 
contentions than were the people. 


issue, 


President's 
On no major 
studied did 
[See SPEECH 
1949, Ppp. 21-40, for 


however, in the addresses 
Congress fail to follow his desires. 
Monocrapus, XVI, No. 1, 
complete study] 


Abstracted by Earnest S. BRANDENBURG, JWash- 


ington University (St. Louis) 


Brees, Paul Rexford, “A Comparative Study 
of Devices of Persuasion Used by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and William Ashley 
Sunday,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Southern California, 1948. 


This study seeks to compare the relative 
effectiveness of two methods of pulpit oratory, 
the appeal to reason and the appeal to emotion. 
It seeks to discover the relationship of appeals 


to reason and to the emotions as regards the 


speaker, his personality and the audience 


situation. 

The devices of persuasion in ten sermons by 
Harry Fosdick are compared with 
those used in eight sermons by William Ashley 
Sunday. 


Emerson 


The devices investigated are reference 
to the speaker’s own experience, general and 
specific illustration, direct and indirect evidence, 
interrogation, expressed and implied comparison, 
alliteration, hyperbole and onomatopoeia, and 
humor, balanced grammatical construction, 
inspirational poetry, slogans, epigrams, tropes 
and shibboleths. 

The study found that Fosdick used only two 
references to his own experience; Sunday used 


this device many times. In using illustrations 


both orators referred to classes of things and 


persons. Fosdick used general _ illustrations 
sparingly and specific examples much; these 
covered a wide range of subject matter and 


were closely related to the point to be 


illustrated. Sunday used general illustration 


less effectively than specific examples; it was 


used for its sake rather than to 
additional light on some point. His 


illustrations 


own throw 
general 
direct dis- 
evidence Fosdick 


authorities likely to be accepted by the audience 


frequently contained 


course. In using chose 
Sunday used’ anonymous and prejudiced author- 
ities. Both used rhetorical questions sparingly. 
Sunday built 


questions. 


many climaxes with a series of 


Fosdick’s interrogations were long: 


Sunday’s were short. In conventional 


analogy, Fosdick used implied comparison 343 
times 


using 


and expressed comparison 49 times; 


Sunday used metaphor 357 times and simile 49 
times. Alliteration was used by both speakers 
the sound of ‘s” Fosdick never 
used onomatopoeia, but Sunday’s sermons were 
shot through with this figure. 

The 


justified. 


with favored. 


following general conclusions appear 
Appeals to reason and appeals to 
the emotions are interrelated 


practical purposes cannot be separated. 


and for all 
Each 
speaker employs the device best suited to his 
personality and to the particular audience 
The same persuasive devices are used 
intellectual 


situation, 


by both and emotional speakers, 
and any real difference lies chiefly in the manner 


of presentation. 


ALAN 
Southern California 


Abstracted by NIcHOLS, University of 


Crowell, Laura Irene, “An Analysis of Au- 
dience Persuasion in the Major Addresses 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the Presiden- 
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tial Campaign of 1936,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1948. 


The writer sought a reasoned view as to the 
effectiveness of Roosevelt’s campaign speaking 
of 1936. She studied electrical transcriptions 
of the seven major addresses of this campaign, 
those given in Philadelphia, June 27; Syracuse, 
Septembér 29; Pittsburgh, October 1; Omaha, 
October 10; Chicago, October 14; Worcester, 
Massachusetts, October 21; Madison Square 
Garden, October 31. She proposed to assess 
the interplay of speaker, audience, subject, and 
occasion relative to the achievement of audience 
response, and to evaluate the speeches in the 
whole pattern of the political effort of which 
they were a part. 

Taking the speeches individually, she (1) 
examined the political, economic, social, and 
psychological climate in which the speech was 
presented; (2) made an appraisal of the com- 
position of the audience and of their attitudes 
and beliefs; (3) reconstructed the immediate 
setting of the speech—physical arrangements, 
activities preceding the address, the speaker’s 
purpose, attitudes and  preparation—for _ its 
conditioning effect upon audience and speaker; 
(4) analvzed the ideas as to their validity and 
the power they assumed _ through logical, 
ethical, and pathetic proofs; (5) synthesized 
the usage of the four elements: ideas and 
proofs, arrangement, language, and delivery; 
(6) interpreted the stature of the speech through 
analysis of contemporary newspaper and other 
reports and speeches. 

She found the 1936 campaign one of just- 
ification for Roosevelt, both as person and 
leader; specific issues discussed and _ occasions 
selected for speeches were accessory to this 
basic purpose. Roosevelt repeatedly enforced 
the comparison between the period of recovery 
in Democratic hands and that of depression in 
Republican hands; he also maintained the 
comparison of the economic struggle with that 
of actual warfare. He relied primarily upon 
clear exposition and specific examples; in his 
simplification for mass understanding he fell 
prey to the weaknesses of presenting an in- 
complete picture and of over- and understate- 
ment. His arguments in the main were deemed 
unacceptable or praiseworthy according to the 
listener's attitude toward his fundamental 
premises as to governmental purpose, power, 
and procedure. 

Roosevelt's strongest ethical proof lay in his 
emphatic position as a man deep in the service 
of his country speaking to his countrymen in 


direct, friendly fashion. Specific to this total 
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effect were his references to persons and matters 
of local interest; his well-known salute, “my 
friends”; his differentiation of groups and 
loyalties; his impression of being thoroughly in 
command of the situation. 

Ihe force of empathy gave Roosevelt strong 
pathetic appeal; his hearers reacted intensely 
because the speaker was reacting powerfully 
with phrase, word, voice, and, sometimes, 
gesture to his ideas and attitudes. His concern 
for the common man and the dynamic nature 
of his ideas were cogent pathetic proofs. 

Roosevelt's pattern of arrangement varied in 
extent and specific form but was inherent in 
the material and the occasion. These three 
steps were frequently used: centering attention 
on an idea by showing its universality or 
importance; explaining and defending the 
thesis; placing the immediate idea in its relation 
to larger purposes. 

That attack upon Roosevelt’s speeches was 
sometimes focused upon his language rather 
than his arguments demonstrated the importance 
of his choice of language in his total effective- 
ness. He made ideas and attitudes real to the 
individual listener with concrete words and 
imagery, and forceful to him by repetition and 
epithet. The echo of fine literature found in 
phrase and rhythm emphasized the merit of 
his own use of language. 

The flexibility and excellent timbre of 
Roosevelt's voice were not directly the cause 
of the warmth of his speaking; they were 
important elements in giving the warmth of 
his personality and the power of his ideas wider 
scope. He used aspects of voice, especially 
that of rate, to win the desired reaction from 
his audience. His superiority as a speaker 
arose from the fact that his facility with 
language and voice allowed ideas arrived at 
through the interplay of thought and feeling 
to assume their rightful stature before his 
audience. 


Abstracted by Laura Crowe, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College 


Edney, Clarence W., “George Campbell’s 
Theory of Public Address,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1946. 


This study ascertains, first, the exact nature 
of Campbell's theory of public address, second, 
the influences which affected Campbell’s views, 
and third, the contributions that Campbell 
made to rhetorical theory. The method of 
investigation may best be described as analytical 
and comparative. 
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The writings of George Campbell upon which 
the investigation centers are his Philosophy of 
Rhetoric (1776), his 
Theology Pulpit 
Ecclesiastical History 


Systematic 
(1810), his 
(1800), and 


Lectures on 
and Eloquence 
Lectures on 
his published sermons. 

One of Campbell’s major contributions to 
rhetorical theory was his classification of the 
ends of public address in terms of audience 


response. He probably drew upon Bacon, 
Locke, and Hume for his discussion of the 
five “faculties” (understanding, imagination, 


memory, passion, will) to which he claimed 
that oratory is addressed. 
human 


In recognizing these 
interacting, Campbell 
heeded Locke’s warning that the term “faculty” 


“powers” as 


should not be thought of as denoting a separate 
and distinct His 
inform, to convince, to 
please, to move, and to persuade) undoubtedly 
resulted from his study of Cicero, Quintilian, 
and Fenelon and had a strong influence upon 
modern theory. 


“agent.” classification of 


speech purposes (to 


Campbell’s second major contribution to 
rhetorical theory was a practical exposition of 
audience analysis. In that exposition we dis- 


cover the influence of both Aristotle and Hume. 


In addressing any audience, the _ speaker’s 
arguments must be understood, attended to, 
remembered, and felt. The speaker will be 


understood if his proof is within the sphere of 
the hearer’s knowledge and if his reasoning is 
neither too abstract nor too complex for the 
hearer’s comprehension. The speaker will be 
attended to if the imagination of the auditor 
is pleased by vivacity, beauty, sublimity, and 
novelty in the address. Retention will be greater 
if the speaker’s exposition is vivid and if he aids 
the hearer’s mind in associating ideas. The pas- 
sions will be moved if the hearer’s imagination is 
stimulated by the probability, plausibility, or 
importance of the exposition and also by such 
influences as proximity of time, connection of 
place, relationship to the actors or sufferers, or 
interest in the consequences. 

Campbell’s third major contribution to 
rhetorical theory was his analysis of the sources 
of evidence. Because he drew so heavily upon 
the enquiries of Locke, Hume and Reid, 
Campbell’s explanation of logical truth bears 
the impress of the epistemological investigations 
of his age. He neglects an explanation of 
logical processes. Three reasons may be offered 
for this failure: First, as he stated in the 
preface of his Philosophy, Campbell was con- 
cerned with the sources of knowledge; secondly, 


as Whately remarks, Campbell probably mis- 


understood the real nature and object of logic; 
and thirdly, he was influenced by Locke's mis- 
understanding and consequent rejection § of 
Aristotle’s invention, the syllogism. 

Campbell, as had Reid, argued that all reason- 
ing must proceed from first principles which, 
upon mature thought, we find to be perceived 
intuitively. that certain 
things are true by comparing intuitive truth 


with other related ideas. 


But we also discover 


We arrive at demon- 
strative or certain truth by means of inference 
from a axioms. We 


arrive at probable truth or opinion by balancing 


series of mathematical 
the evidence furnished by experience, analogy, 
or testimony. 

In his explanation of speech construction, 
Campbell, in general, held closely to 
six-point 


Cicero's 


division. He implies but does not 
state his acceptance of the classical division of 
proof into logical, ethical, and pathetic. He 
anticipated Whately and resisted an eighteenth- 
century tendency toward mechanical elocution 
that gesture, 


management of the voice, and expression of 


in his explanation emphasis, 


thought are products of an active and _ re- 
sponsive mind = although improvable — by 
education. 

The fourth major contribution of our 


eighteenth-century rhetorician was an emphasis 
upon the use of words to 
When that 
words “correspond to the boundaries assigned 


by nature to the 


express precise 


meaning. Campbell demanded 
thing signified” he not only 
voice to Locke, 
Hume, Reid but anticipated 

The fundamental tenets of the 
remainder of Campbell's elaborate treatment of 


added _ his those of Bacon, 
Hobbes, 


Korzvbski. 


and 


style are quite largely drawn from Quintilian. 
Campbell’s theories, in both their acceptance 
of and deviation from classical theory, and in 


their influence upon modern theory, can be 


described as “transitional.” 


Abstracted by CLARENCE EpNeEy, Florida State 


University 


Gulley, Halbert E., “A Study of Selected 
Speeches on Relations with Germany, De- 
livered by Winsten Spencer Churchill in 
the House of Commons, 1935-1938,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1948. 


This study analyzes and evaluates the speeches 
of Churchill through consideration of speaker, 
occasions, audiences, and speeches. Texts of 
speeches were taken from the Official Reports 
of Parliamentary Sources included 
academic grade reports from Churchill’s courses 


debates. 
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at Harrow School, newspaper reports examined 
by the author in England and Scotland, inter- 
views with and letters from Members of Parlia- 
ment, and the voluminous material written by 
and about Churchill. The author in 1945 
heard Churchill address the House of Commons. 

Churchill’s thinking in these speeches was 
based on two assumptions: Britain and her 
empire should be preserved; and_ collective 
security could operate as a bloc of nations 
united to prevent aggression. From the first 
of these premises, Churchill developed two 
arguments: Britain should accelerate rearma- 
ment; and Britain should oppose German 
expansion. From the second, he argued that 
the nation should seek allies. These arguments 
were sound in the light of subsequent history, 
although his premise on collectivism is open to 
question because he called for League of Nations 
support when he actually did not endorse the 
world-community-of-interests idea. 

Churchill supported these contentions with a 
combination of logical, emotional, and ethical 
proofs. His evidence was, for the most part, 
substantial and convincing. As a rule, he 
generalized from sufficient and typical instances. 
The soundness of his causal reasoning was 
demonstrated by later developments in Europe. 
The orator attempted primarily to incite fear 
for the security of Britain, indignation against 
the unwise policies of the Government, and pride 
in country. Response was weakened, at least 
initially, by the failure of many to realize that 
Germany was a threat. His ethical proof 
consisted of references to his lengthening 
political experience, and of attempts to establish 
the wisdom of his past warnings and his fair- 
mindedness. Response here was lessened by 
audience familiarity with his past shortcomings. 
Reaction to him was influenced also by evalua- 
tions of his personality. He was capable, but 
extreme in his views and outspokenly critical 
of others. Many considered him rash, undepend- 
able, and lacking in principle and judgment. 

Churchill’s speech preparation was thorough. 
Early in his career, he memorized his House of 
Commons addresses, but later he preferred to 
speak from brief notes. Frequently he practiced 
his speeches in conversations with friends. 

These addresses were for the most part clearly 
organized. The orator typically discussed first 
those matters of immediate importance to his 
listeners and then led into ideas he wanted to 
present. He conciliated in his introductions 
and often charged his conclusions with emotional 
proofs. 

His language was characterized by appropriate 


word choice, varied sentence structure, and 
rhythmical quality. Figurative language con- 
tributed both to clarity and impressiveness. 
Terse phrasing with an epigrammatic quality 
added emphasis. 

In addressing the House, Churchill used few 
gestures and little movement. In spite of a 
slight defect in articulating [s] and [z] sounds, 
he achieved effectiveness in voice usage with ris- 
ing inflections and deliberate phrasing. 

Churchill in this period was not immediately 
the champion of the House, even though 
members respected him and listened to him. 
Factors which detracted from his immediate 
response included adverse judgments of his 
personal qualities and the failure of his audience 
to recognize at once the German menace. 
His long-range effect was greater. Most of his 
proposals were finally adopted. His ultimate 
success lay in forceful ideas, sound arguments 
and convincing proofs, judged by subsequent 
developments, and in effective language and 
delivery. 

Abstracted by Hatpert E. Gutitey, University of 
Illinois 


Gunderson, Robert Gray, “A Political and 
Rhetorical Study of the 1840 Presidential 
Campaign,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1948. 


“The time has come,” proclaimed Daniel 
Webster in May, 1840, “when the cry is change. 
Every breeze says change. Every interest of 
the country demands it.” The Democratic 
Party had been in office for forty years, and 
almost twelve years had passed since Andrew 
Jackson's henchmen first muddied White House 
carpets. During the intervening period, per- 
sonal, sectional, and ideological disputes had 
forced many early Jacksonians into the opposi- 
tion. But more enervating than disaffection 
was the pervasive effect of hard times. Voters 
associated the suffering which followed the 
Panic of 1837 with Martin Van Buren and his 
Administration of “Spoilers.” Thus harassed, 
President Van Buren lacked the qualities need- 
ed to rally the Democracy in the presidential 
campaign of 1840. 

The Whigs represented many _ divergent 
elements, but found unity in an unreasoned 
protest against hard times and a common 
hatred of Loco-Focoism. “Away with the 
”" they shouted. “Down with Martin 
Van Ruin!” The ability they sought in a candi- 
date, as Thomas Hart Benton said, was “avail- 
ability.” 


“Spoilers! 


Consequently, they rejected their 
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acknowledged leaders, Clay and Webster, for a 
military hero, William Henry Harrison of Ohio, 
whose noncommittal position led Democrats to 
dub him “General Mum.” 

traditional issues of bank and 
promoted a riotous campaign. 


Forsaking the 

tariff, Whigs 
A casual remark 
about Harrison’s fondness for log cabins and 
hard cider was turned into a rallying cry. Old 
Tip was extolled as “a Cincinnatus of the West,” 
and Van Buren was ridiculed as a 
Seemingly, the was 


dandy. 
contest between the log 
cabin and the palace. 

Extension of the suffrage forced Whigs to 
make a broader appeal to the coonskin voter. 


Party organization was expanded, and Demo- 


crats charged that there was “a _ diabolical 
scheme . . . to carry the election by the use of 
money.” Colorful conventions were staged; 


and songs, slogans, and souvenirs kept Old Tip- 
pecanoe on every lip. Horace Greeley, who set 
the campaign to music, demonstrated that songs 
made crowds “more ready to listen to orators.” 
A fifty percent increase in the popular vote 
testified to the success of Whig devices. 
Increased interest in democracy enhanced the 
importance of public speaking. General 
Harrison stumped in behalf of his own candi- 
dacy—a departure which many considered a 
blatant disregard for tradition. There were 
other great personalities on the Whig speaking 
rosters; but, as Richard S. Elliott observed, “the 
contest soon became too uproarious for gentle- 
men of refined taste, and orators of a different 
class held the rostrum.” “Practical hard- 
hitters” of the “Davy Crockett line” dramatized 
their solicitude for common folk, and by their 
very nicknames identified Whiggery 
blacksmiths, 


with the 
cobblers, and _ railsplitters of 
America. 

The increased amount of speaking did little 
Whig 
orators delivered their harangues dramatically, 
adapting their style to a low common intellectual 


denominator. 


to improve the quality of the speeches. 


The content was a curious mix- 
ture of the florid, sentimental, and grandiloquent 


with the coarse, mundane, and _ vituperative. 
Imagery was alternately crude and classical, 
and the language was generally vivid—and 
plentiful. The atmosphere of the revival was 


evident in the mood of the speeches; and while 
logical argument was not wholly neglected, the 
dominant characteristic was expressed in the 
couplet: 

Without a why or wherefore 

We'll go for Harrison therefore. 


Little in the Democratic campaign matched 


the sorcery of the Whig appeal. Democratic 


newspapers and speakers failed to counteract 
the unfavorable stereotype of Van Buren, or to 
disassociate the Administration from the onus 
of hard times. One brilliant Loco-Foco strata- 
gem was the popularization of “O.K.” as a 
Democratic shibboleth. The “Old 


Kinderhook” the most effective Demo- 


initials of 
became 
cratic reply to huzzas for “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too.” But victory was with the Whigs. 
Van Buren carried only 


Martin 
seven states, and his 
partisans mourned his defeat as the overthrow 
of reason. With some justification, the van- 
quished Office-Holders complained, “We've been 
sung down, lied down, drunk down.” 


Abstracted by Ropert Gray Gunprrson, Oberlin 
College 


Haiman, Franklyn S., “An Experimental 
Study of the Effects of Ethos in Public 
Speaking,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern 
University, 1948. 


It was the purpose of this study to investigate, 
by scientific methods, what part certain factors 
of ethos—factors residing in the speaker as a 
person—play in the effectiveness of informative 
and persuasive public speaking. 

Experiments were conducted in which at- 
tempts were made to hold constant all but cer- 
tain ethical factors in speaking situations, and 
then to vary the factors of ethos in order to 
determine what, if any, corresponding varia- 
tion this would produce in the audience re- 
action. As a criterion for the effectiveness 
of informative speaking, a test of the amount of 
information retained by the listener was used. 
As a criterion for the effectiveness of persuasive 
speaking, shifts of opinion to the side of a con- 
troversial question advocated by the speakei 
were measured. 

In addition to the experimental procedures, 
other scientific methods were called into play 
where they might throw additional light on the 
practical applications of the concept of ethos 
to public speaking. [See SPEECH 
this issue, XVI, No. 2, 1949, 


complete study] 


MONOGRAPHS, 


pp. 190-202, for 


Lewis, Thomas R., “Persuasive Techniques 
of Thomas Hart Benton as a Congression- 
al Debater, 1828-1840,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1948. 


is a rhetorical criticism of 
Hart 
Benton, senator from Missouri from 1820-1850, 


This dissertation 


the congressional debating of Thomas 


on the currency and banking issues which arose 
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during the presidential terms of Andrew Jackson 
and Martin Van Buren. The issues were con- 
cerned with the proposals to recharter the 
Second Bank of the United States and the at- 
tempts to reform the currency system of the 
country. More specifically, the study embraces 
an analysis and an evaluation of (1) the speaker: 
his heritage and early environment, his early 
education, his adult experience as it contributed 
to his ability as a speaker, his speech experience, 
his writing and reading experience, his ideas 
on oratory, and his qualifications as a speaker; 
(2) the occasion: the historical relations of the 
issues discussed by the speaker; (3) the audi- 
ence: an appraisal of the United States Senat. 
as the immediate audience, and an appraisal of 
Benton’s constituency in Missouri and of the 
people of the United States in general as the 
remote audience; (4) the speeches: the basic 
premises, the lines of argument with the methods 
of support, and the speech structure; and (5) 
the results: an estimate of the success of Benton 
as a Senate speaker on the banking and currency 
issues. 

Was Benton a successful persuader on the 
issues involved in this study? He had set out 
to keep the Second Bank of the United States 
from being rechartered; the Bank was never 
rechartered. He argued that the United States 
government should not be directly connected 
with any private bank; the divorce of bank and 
state was decreed. Benton advocated that the 
government of the United States should adopt 
the specie system for her financial affairs, and 
the legislation was adopted. In respect to results, 
then, Benton was successful. 

Were his theses proper according to authority 
or subsequent history? Most authorities today 
would agree with Benton of the 1890's that 
the Bank was a monopoly and therefore op- 
posed to the genius of American institutions; 
they would agree, too, that the paper currency 
must be sound—that the attempt to create 
wealth with bank notes is a financial heresy. 
Subsequent attempts to Carry the economy 
of the country on the basis of unsound paper 
currency has always resulted in failure. The 
truth of Benton's propositions seems reasonably 
acceptable. 

Was Benton honest and sincere in his convic- 
tions? No evidence indicates that Benton did 
not believe in the side and principles which he 
upheld or that he had ulterior motives in the 
stand he took. 

What of his methods? Were they acceptable 
ones? Benton measured well against the tests 
of a skilled debater. He sought the facts; he 


studied his audience that he might successfully 
present those facts and the conclusions to which 
they led; and his methods of influencing these 
audiences were commendable. 

This study reveals once again some of the 
characteristics of successful deliberative oratory. 
The speaker, first of all, must argue for the 
common good in a democratic nation, for the 
great majority of the population. Secondly, he 
must have the facts as far as it is possible to 
have them, and he must know how to present 
those facts. The presentation of the evidence 
demands more than a formal use of modes of 
proof and an acceptable structural pattern; it 
demands an analysis of the audience and an 
adjustment to that analysis. Thirdly, the suc- 
cessful legislative speaker must have the courage 
and tenacity to stay with his beliefs in the face 
of great odds. Many would-be reform legisla- 
tors fail because they do not have the mental 
or moral courage to stay with their convictions. 
An interest in the masses, a wide knowledge 
of the facts, a good analysis of the audience, 
an ability to present the evidence, and a tenac- 
ity of purpose—these were the essential tech- 
niques of success in the senatorial debating of 
Thomas Hart Benton. 


\bstracted by THomas R. Lewis, University of 
Miami 


Lucas, William Dennis, “A Study of the 
Speaking and Debating of Joseph Gurney 
Cannon,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern 
University, 1948. 


The purpose of this study is to make a 
critical examination of Joseph Gurney Cannon 
as a Congressional debater and public speaker 
during his fifty years of public life. With the 
exception of but two terms, he represented his 
district in Central Illinois in the lower house 
of Congress from 1873 until 1923. An intense 
partisan, he threw the weight of his position, 
convictions, and dialectical skill into the legis- 
lative arena in order to shape political history 
so as to conform to the purposes and objectives 
of the Republican party. During the first part 
of his career, he won the sobriquet “the Illinois 
Hayseed,” and later, as chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, he inherited the 
label “Watch-dog of the Treasury.” He held 
the Speakership of the House for eight consecu- 
tive years, 1903 to 1911, an unprecedented record 
of consecutive service. In the campaigns of 
1904 and 1908, he was the leading spokesman 
of his party in expounding Republican policies 
in the hustings. 
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The method of the study involves four factors: 
the man, the audiences, the occasions, and the 
speeches. While Cannon has been featured in 
a number of studies dealing with the political 
history of the period, no attempt has been made 
heretofore to examine systematically his extraor- 
dinary career in congressional debate and _plat- 
form speaking. 


Cannon's early homely, 


uncultured western farmers, as well as his lack 


association with the 


of formal education, were factors in determining 
the plain, untutored style of his speaking; his 
crude and sometimes manner. His 
seven years’ service as State’s Attorney 


association 


eccentric 
and his 
with his brother in the banking 
business taught him to respect rules of law, 
facts, and figures. While 
Cannon’s logic at times, an extended examina- 


there are breaks in 
tion of his debating reveals his respect for 
objective data. Cannon's propositions, however, 
rested upon assumptions of 
were approved 


principles which 
determined by his 
party. This one fact clearly emerges above all 
others in the analysis of Cannon as a speaker. 
His speaking could no more be studied apart 
from his loyalty to his party than could the 
history of the Republican party for those fifty 
years be written without reference to the role 
that Cannon played in its course. 


and often 


Cannon's speeches in the aggregate fall far 
below the accepted standards of good oral com- 
position. They are loosely or carelessly organiz- 
ed; sentences are often confused and irregular, 
and the meaning is not clear. His language is 
highly informal, marked by generous use of 
colloquialisms, provincialisms, and a_ rough, 
Ethical and emotion- 


al appeals, communicated in a friendly mannet 


earthy choice of epithets. 


with the rhythm of conversation, made him a 
popular speaker who invariably held the atten- 
tion of his audiences. From all data that can 
be gathered, it is reasonable to conclude that 
Cannon’s effectiveness as a speaker derived sub- 
stantially from his unique delivery. 


Abstracted by Letanp T. Cuapin. Stanford 


University 


Micken, Ralph A., “A Rhetorical Study of 
the Senate Debate on the League of Na- 
tions,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1948. 


The purpose of this study is to provide in 
careful summary and exact text a_ selective 
edition of the League of Nations debate as it 


occurred on the floor of the United States 


of World War I, and to 
provide a rhetorical analysis of this debate. 


Senate at the close 

Such pertinent material as appears in the 
Congressional Record from February 15, 1919, 
to November 19, 1919, was examined carefully 
and either summarized or reported verbatim 
on a day-to-day basis in Part Two of the paper. 
Background information pertaining to the 
debate was gathered from contemporary news- 
papers and periodicals, from books and from 
New York 


Starting with the original assumption 


interviews. A chief source was the 
Times. 
that the final text of the Congressional Record, 
since it is the official source of the Senate debates, 
is the proper basis for any valid evaluation of 
these debates at this distance, some cognizance 
was nevertheless taken of the objections usually 
advanced against the Record text. 

Information about key speakers was selected 
their 
influence. Men thus considered were Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William E. Borah, James Reed, 
Philander C. Knox, Gilbert M. Hitchcock, John 
Sharp Williams, Thomas J. Walsh, and Porter 
J. McCumber. 


An attempt was made to discover principal 


to show rhetorical methods and_ their 


arguments and to arrange them according to 
This 


process in a study where the discussion examined 


logical development. was an important 


was so chaotic, extensive and repetitive. It 


was necessary to be on guard, however, to avoid 


giving the appearance of coordination and 


sequence to deliberations which in their original 


form had neither. There were two major 


obstacles to formal analysis of the argument: 
First, the confusion springing from the introduc 
tion of reservations and amendments; and _ sec 
ond, the fact the League of Nations covenant 
was inseparable from the text of the Treaty of 
The. first of 


made it seem that pro-League speakers were 


Versailles. these factors often 
trying to kill ratification, and the latter strong- 
ly affected both pro- and anti-League strategy, 
especially in regard to Shantung. 
The question for debate may be formally 
stated as follows: Resolved, that the 
should ratify the 
of the League of Nations as constituted in the 
first twenty-six articles of the Treaty of Ver- 
The 


the world need and desire peace? (2) Is inter- 


Senate of 


the United States Covenant 


sailles. issues were as follows: (1) Does 
national organization the best way to secure 
peace? and (3) Does the League of Nations 
provide the proper plan for international 
organization? 

Since the argument from the floor seems to 


have been spontaneous, with individual speakers 
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rising at random to express their thoughts on 
the issues in a general way, there was little 
evidence of a systematic employment of proof 
on a group basis. The debate became a process 
of attack b¥ League opponents with refutation 
by the defenders after each attack, and the 
student reading the deliberations is likely to 
derive more benefit from the following array 
of anti-League arguments than any formalized 
case: We must not ratify the League of 
Nations Covenant because (1) It will force us 
to abandon the “no entangling alliance” policy 
of Washington, (2) It will nullify the Monroe 
Doctrine, (3) It will force us to surrender our 
sovereignty, (4) It will assure war, not peace, 
(5) It will force us to fight all over the world, 
(6) It will sanction the oppression of weaker 
people, (7) It will provide a threat of outside 
meddling in our internal affairs, (8) It will 
subordinate us to Great Britain through the 
six to one vote ratio, (g) It will provide us with 
no definite withdrawal privilege, (10) It will in- 
sure the perpetuation of the worst features of 
the Treaty of Versailles, and (11) It is uncon- 
stitutional. 

The over-all pro-League strategy seems to 
have been to promote a feeling of urgency for 
peace settlement and to identify the League 
and the Treaty of Versailles with that peace 
settlement. Broad anti-League strategy called 
for long delay in ratification and a policy of 
what Senator Lodge called “instruction.” Before 
the League was allowed to come to a vote the 
opponents worked to put doubt of its value and 
suspicion of its intent into the minds of the 
people. 

The opposition showed adaptability. Their 
Strategy first took the form of requests for 
separate consideration of League and Treaty. 
Later, when the Shantung clause gained noto- 
riety, Opponents made much of the fact that 
League and ‘Treaty were inseparable. The 
Lodge group also employed the strategy of con 
fusion through reservations which put pro- 
League Senators in the position of seeming 
hostile toward the League. They also made 
effective use of the dilemma. Repeatedly 
advocates of the League were asked to declare 
whether their covenant provided for a super- 
state or a debating society, for assurance of 
peace or a debating society, for assurance of 
peace or assurance of war. They were confront- 
ed with the question, “Is our obligation under 
the League moral or legal’? 

It is difficult to make an unqualified state- 
ment on the significance of the Senate debates 
which preceded the defeat of the League of 


Nations. Some critics view all senatorial pro- 
ceedings with mild amusement, others have 
indulged in the bitterest condemnation, while 
still others have doubted that the debate con- 
sidered in this study had any importance at 
all in the final decision. It is almost impossible 
to secure a disinterested contemporary judg- 
ment of the calibre of the debate. It was 
characterized in turn as one of the great debates 
in the history of popular government and as 
an incoherent gabfest or the squabble of huck- 
sters. Supporters of such extreme views may 
find ample backing for their opinions in the 
text; it depends upon the samples taken. 


Abstracted by RALPH Micken, Jowa State Col- 


lege 


Montgomery, Kirt Earl, “The Speaking of 
Thomas Brackett Reed, 1877-1899,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, Northwestern University, 1948. 


The object of the study was to determine 
the nature of the extensive speaking of Thomas 
Brackett Reed, the Maine politician, limited 
to the period 1877-1899, during which he served 
in the United States House of Representatives. 

The materials were substantially primary. 
Magazines and newspapers of the period, the 
Hinds’ Collection at Harvard, the Bowdoin 
College Collection, and the Congressional Record 
were of great value. 

Reed achieved fame as a congressional de- 
bater, a political campaigner, and a parliamen- 
tarian. The procedures used encompassed 
these phases of his career. His theory of con- 
gressional debating was first constructed from 
excerpts of his writings and = speeches. His 
debating, consisting of short, medium, and 
long speeches, was then examined to determine 
how consistently he conformed in practice to 
his theory. A rhetorical analysis was made of 
his few medium and long speeches in the House. 
\ chronological narrative detailed his speaking 
crusade for rules reform. For his campaign and 
occasional speaking, selected examples were 
again analyzed rhetorically. 

Although Reed is considered today a minor 
political figure—being referred to as “Czar 
Reed,” who suppressed the rights of the minority 
while Speaker of the 51st, 54th and 55th Con- 
gresses—he was a man whose abilities and voice 
were highly respected by his contemporaries. 
His constituents elected him to twelve con- 
secutive congresses; the Republican party called 
upon him to speak during every national cam- 
paign starting in 1880; he was nominated, along 
with McKinley, for the presidency in 1896; a 
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graduate of Bowdoin College with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors, he was subsequently granted 
three LL.D. degrees, Colby 
and Columbia. 


from Bowdoin, 

Reed’s theory of congressional debating had 
historical significance, because it could have been 
written in textbook form antedating Baker's 
Principles of Argumentation. His own debating 
was moderately consistent with elements of his 
theory. The great bulk of Reed’s speeches were 
short—from five to and im- 
On only those problems of national 


fifteen minutes 





promptu. 


concern, tariff, finance and appropriations, would 


he allow fullness of discussion. Frequently 
diverting to bitter invective and employing 
devastating satire, ridicule, sarcasm and ad 


personam, he yet insisted 
argument at all times. His debating was con- 


sistently stimulating and 


upon relevancy of 


because of a 
distinctive style rich in epigram and imagery. 


fresh, 


This made for an interchange of ideas. His 
favorite type of evidence was his own convictions 
from which he reasoned to 
he confidently defended. 


conclusions which 


Reed’s speaking for rules reform covered 


sixteen years. From his first to last days in 


Congress he made of rules a special study. 
1881 he was mentioned as a can- 
didate for the Speakership. Appointed to the 


i882, he 


As early as 
Rules Committee in remained on it 


until his resignation from Congress in 1899. 
This gave him the opportunity to speak out 
against antiquated procedures on innumerable 
occasions, which he did, sometimes with caution, 
Elected to the 


Chair in 1889, he immediately instituted revolu- 


other times without restraint. 
tionary procedures to count members present 
but not voting as part of a quorum, to outlaw 
filibustering, and to streamline committee pro- 
cedures. From 1891-95, he 
crusade from the floor. 


continued his 
Relentlessly he pursued 
reform. Finally, using 
filibusters legal under the rules, he forced his 
to adopt 


his course for rules 


opponents procedures of his own 


creation. 
Reed's _ political 
demagogic in nature. 


campaign speaking 
Whether the 


was large or small, he responded to the excite- 


was 


audience 


ment of the crowd and gave them _ political 
harangues. A limited number of themes was 
used. Only a few of these speeches compare 
favorably with his three long congressional 
speeches in organization, reasoning, materials 
and style. 

His commencement addresses 
scholarly nature of the 
philosophical and pedantic. 


revealed the 


man. They were 
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Reed's speaking had a deep effect upon his 
contemporaries. 
orator, an 


He was regarded as “a unique 
unmatched debater, a master of 
logic, wit, satire, the most famous of the world’s 
parliamentarians.” 

Abstracted by Eart Montcomery, University of 
Oregon 


Nichols, Egbert Ray, Jr., “An Investigation 
of the Contributions of the Public Speak- 
ing of Hiram W. Johnson to His Political 
Career,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Southern California, 1948. 


It is the purpose of this study to examine 
the contributions of Hiram Johnson's speaking 
to his political career. The scope is limited to 
the period of 1910-1920, during which the 
political career of Hiram Johnson attained its 
climax. 

The dissertation is divided into three major 
parts. 

The first concerns Johnson's election to the 
governorship of 
which 


California, an achievement 


was based upon his successful practice 
as a San Francisco lawyer, his participation in 
the San Francisco graft trials, and his active, 
personal campaign. 

The 


Johnson’s rise to national prominence. 


second division is an investigation of 
During 
the two terms of his governorship, the follow- 
ing episodes provided an opportunity for his 
speaking to national 


stimulation of the 


enhance his political 


status: (1) his Legislature 
of 1911 to adopt his program of reform legisla- 
tion to free the state from the 
control of corporate interests, (2) his nomination 
on the Progressive ticket of 1912 for the vice- 


presidency of the United States, (3) his contro- 


of California 


versy with President Woodrow Wilson and 
Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan 
over the California antialien land law of 1913, 


(4) his effort at the Republican National Con- 


vention of 1916 to obtain the presidential 
Roosevelt, (5) his 
the California 


Evans 


nomination for Theodore 


attempt to obtain 


vote for 


Progressive 


Charles Hughes in the 


pres- 
idential contest of 1916. 

The third section is devoted to an examina- 
tion of the speeches of Senator Johnson in 
opposition to the Treaty of Versailles and the 
entrance of the United States into the League 
of Nations. 

Investigation of the evidence concerning the 
speaking of Hiram Johnson indicates that during 
the graft trials in San Francisco, the conviction 


of Abraham Ruef, the major defendant, was 
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largely the result of Johnson's closing address 
to the jury. Because of this conviction Johnson 
was urged to accept the candidacy of the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt party. He acceded and 
entered the gubernatorial elections of 1910. 
Hiram Johnson's election as governor was almost 
entirely the result of his indefatigable and 
convincing speaking throughout the state. 


Johnson’s speaking made. several important 
contributions to his rise to national prominence. 
His inaugural address was responsible for unify- 
ing the Progressives in the legislature of 1911 
and stimulating the legislative reform program 
which eliminated the Southern Pacific Railroad 
from the government of California and gave 
control of the state back to the people. His 
speaking at the Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1912 placed him in a position of leader- 
ship which enabled him to promote the Pro- 
gressive Party and become its nominee for vice- 


president of the United States. 


In 1913, before a committee of the California 
legislature, Johnson's conclusive speech to the 
assemblage in answer to William Jennings 
Bryan ended the controversy over the antialien 
land bill. 


In 1919, Senator Johnson, fearing that the 
sentiment of the country favored ratification of 
the Treaty of Versailles, undertook to canvass 
the nation and to convince the people of the 
evils which he believed existed in the Treaty. 
He carried the anti-League message personally 
to more people than did any other opponent 
of the Treaty. The evidence indicates that 
Hiram Johnson, more than any other man, was 
responsible for the wave of reaction which 
repudiated the League of Nations. The contri- 
bution to his political career was his candidacy 
for the Republican presidential nomination. 
Abstracted by ALAN NicnHots, University of 


Southern California 


Streeter, Donald C., “A Rhetorical Criticism 
of the Major Public Addresses of Lucius 
Q. C. Lamar During the Period 1874 to 
1890,” Ph.D. Thesis, State University of 
Iowa, 1948. 


This is a study of the public speaking of 
Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar, consider- 
ing the speaker, the audience, the occasion and 
the speeches. [See SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, No. 1, 


1949, pp. 114-124, for complete study] 


Weniger, Charles Elliott, “A Critical Analy- 
sis and Appraisal of the Public Address of 
William Miller, Early American Second 
Advent Lecturer,” Ph.D. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 1948. 


The purpose of this study is to analyze and 
appraise the public address of William Miller, 
leader of the Advent Movement in America, 
in the light of the history of the second advent 
doctrine and of Miller’s life and times. 

Textual bases for the study consist of Miller's 
published lectures in his Evidence from Scrip- 
ture and History (five editions; Boston: 1836- 
i842) and elsewhere, and of hundreds of lecture 
outlines and other manuscripts. Miller’s au- 
thentic biography is Sylvester Bliss’s Memoirs 
of William Miller (Boston: 18539). 

Miller was born in Massachusetts in 1782. 
He served as captain in the War of 18:12. He 
professed deism until 18:6 and was then con- 
verted to Christianity. Two years’ Bible study 
convinced him that the Lord would come “about 
the year 1843.” After thirteen years of further 
study he began lecturing on the literal, im- 
minent, premillennial second advent and was 
soon licensed to preach. He established the 
date 1843 as the end of the 2300-year prophecy 
of Daniel 8:14, calculating from 457 B. C., 
when Artaxerxes decreed the restoration of 
Jerusalem; and reinforced his reasoning by 
subsidiary calculations. In 1839 his labors were 
extended to the large Eastern cities. Several 
hundred lecturers joined his cause, and multi- 
tudes heard the news of Christ’s coming. After 
the disappointments of March and October, 
1844, Miller acknowledged his error and ceased 
advocating a definite time. He died in 1849, 
still expecting the second advent. 

The rhetorical analysis of Miller's public 
address treats invention, arrangement, style, and 
delivery. Invention includes ethical, pathetic, 
and logical proof. 

Ethical proof is achieved by expressions of 
earnestness and humility, extensive Biblical 
quotation by way of authority, and the “put- 
it-up-to-you” technique. More important are 
the lecturer’s reputation, character, and _ per- 
sonality. 

The groundwork of pathetic proof is the 
appeal to the desire for relief from distress. 
Other appeals are to fear, love for God, grati- 
tude, pride, and shame. Suggestion appears in 
the “yes-response.”’ Advent hymns support 
the appeal. 

Logical proof employs explanation, induction, 
deduction from a sign, mathematical calcula- 
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tion, and refutation. Definition, example, 
verse-by-verse exegesis, and symbolic charts 
clarify explanation. Biblical examples are 
abundant. Induction employs example and 


Biblical authority and history. Deduction from 


sign is characteristic. Mathematical calculation 


establishes the date 1843. Weaknesses appear 


in fanciful definitions of prophetic terms and in 
far-fetched subsidiary calculations. 

Miller’s typical five-part plan of organization 
is clear: text, introduction, statement of plan, 


discussion (typically tripartite), and “improve- 


ment” (exhortation). 

Style is lucid, forceful, and sometimes of 
homely beauty. Its chief characteristics are 
Biblical diction, loose sentence structure, rep- 
etition, parallelism, anaphora, and_ verselike 


rhythm. 
Miller’s delivery was adequate to its demands. 
accustomed to 


He was holding audiences of 


thousands at attention for from an hour and 
a half to more than two hours in large halls 
and outdoors. 

The Miller’s 


appears especially in the conversion of infidels 


influence of public address 
and the irreligious to Christianity, in the thous- 
ands who accepted his second advent theory, 
that 


attending the 


in the formidable opposition arose, in 


instances of fanaticism 


ment, and in the growth of the several Advent- 


move- 


ist denominations that hold the dogma of the 
literal, imminent, premillennial second advent 
of Christ. 

Miller's chief power lay in his intense earnest- 
ness and his extensive use of the Bible. 


Abstracted by ALAN Nicnors, University of 


Southern California 


Allen, Janet, “A Rhetorical Study of Selected 
Speeches of Claire Booth Luce on Foreign 
Policy, 1941-1947,” M.A. Thesis, Louisi- 
ana State University, 1948. 


The purpose of the thesis was to analyze and 


to evaluate the lines of argument, proofs, 


organization, and style of five representative 
speeches. 

It was concluded that Mrs. Luce’s effectiveness 
as a speaker resulted (1) from her ethical appeal 
emanating from her appearance, striking per- 
sonality, and reputation as a playwright and 
world traveller, (2) from her use of emotional 
appeal, (3) from her clever choice of language, 
and (4) from her directness. 

To her detriment she sometimes strove too 


hard for cleverness, sacrificing 


satirical phrases and imaginative words. 


meaning for 
She 


substituted emotional for logical argument, but 
guilty of 
charged by her critics. 


WaALbo W. 


was less inconsistency than was 


Abstracted by BRADEN, Louisiana 


State University 


Anderson, Arnold C., “A Critical Analysis of 
Woodrow Wilson’s Sioux Falls Speech 
on the League of Nations,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of South Dakota, 1948. 


Wilson’s Sioux Falls speech was one of the 
he delivered in his famous 
The 


the background or setting, an analysis of the 


series which CTuss- 


country tour. present study considered 


speech itself, and the reaction to the speech. 
itself, 
chiefly of 


In addition to the address the materials 


for the study consisted reports and 
comments in the press of the state. For forty 
gave Wilson 
their undivided attention despite the fact that 
had 


floor of the 


minutes eight thousand people 


all chairs been removed from the main 


Coliseum. In this speech Wilson 


was primarily the logical and pedagogical 
speaker. He was weak in summaries and tran- 
sitions. His style was clear, varied, graceful. 


He spoke from rough notes which were early 
tucked 
delivery 


away into his coat. The quality of 


most commonly mentioned was his 


The 


speech, both local and state, was one of con- 


sincerity. immediate reaction to the 
siderable respect and thoughtfulness; but the 
total opposition was too great for Wilson to 


overcome. 


FErperr W. 
versity of South Dakota 


\bstracted by HARRINGTON, Uni- 


Brown, Leroy C., “A Study of Wendell 
Phillips’ ‘The Scholar in a Republic,’” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Illinois, 1948. 


Ihe purpose of this study was to estimate the 
rhetorical value of Phillips’ Phi Beta Kappa 
Address. The occasion, the man and his address, 


the audience, and its response were studied. 


Abstracted by Lrroy C. Brown, University of 


Illinois 


Cartwright, George W., “Modern Homiletics 
and the Aristotelian Tradition of Rbhet- 
oric,” M.A. Thesis, University of Illinois, 
1948. 


An intensive study of twelve modern homi- 


letics texts to discover whether they include any 


theory, and if so, how 


that 


of Aristotle’s rhetorical 


much. It was found most of Aristotle's 
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instruction in arrangement, style, ethos and 
pathos remains in modern homiletics, while 
the greater part of his treatment on argument 
does not remain. Much of Aristotle’s rhetor- 
ical theory may have come to modern homiletics 
indirectly, as only two of the twelve texts 
studied here include direct references to the 
philosopher's work. 

Abstracted by Grorce W. Cartwricut, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 


Davis, Alma Lucille, “An Analysis of the 
Persuasive Techniques Employed by 
Booker T. Washington in Five Occasional 
Addresses,” M.A. Thesis, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1948. 


Appearing on the public platform in the 
aftermath of the Reconstruction Era, Booker 
T. Washington enunciated a doctrine of racial 
cooperation and a theory of education that won 
considerable acclaim and some denunciation. 
It was the purpose of this study to analyze 
rhetorically the persuasive techniques Washing- 
ton used in five occasional addresses. 

Much of the material used in this study was 
available at Tuskegee Institute. Letters and 
two completed texts in the original drafts were 
photographed and analyzed. A _ photostatic 
copy of one address was secured from the Con- 
gressional Library \ cutting was made of a 
phonograh record of Washington's Atlanta 
Exposition Address. 

Washington spoke to capacity audiences and 
frequently to black and white. He _ never 
succeeded in reaching the lower middle class of 
either race. In all his speeches he centered his 
ideas around full development of the Negro and 
interracial cooperation, developing them through 
expository-inductive reasoning. 

Much of Washington's influence lay in his 
personal character. His views were picked up 


by the press and echoed through the land. 


Abstracted by ALMA Davis, State University of 


lowa 


Ewbank, Henry Lee, Jr., “A Preliminary 
Historical Survey of the American Ly- 
ceum from 1826 to 1840,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1948. 


From periodical literature available at the 
University of Wisconsin, the author tells of the 
growth and development of the Lyceum from 
1826 to 1840, the years of its greatest importance. 
He places the lyceums in their historical setting 
and treats them as one important step in the 


history of group discussion in the United States. 
He emphasizes the activities of the local lyceums, 
includes the story of the county, state, and 
national groups, and lists many of the topics 
discussed. 


Abstracted by Jack W. Murpny, University of 
Wisconsin 


Golden, James Lawrence, “The Rhetorical 
Theory and Practice of Hugh Blair,” Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, Ohio State University, 1948. 


This study aims to discover the extent to 
which Hugh Blair put into practice the rhetor- 
ical principles which he advocated. In deter- 
mining this relationship two additional factors 
were also considered: Blair’s contributions to 
rhetorical theory and his significance as a 
preacher. 

The study reveals that Blair’s practice. was, 
for the most part, consistent with his theory. 
In his sermons he adhered to those principles 
which he had recommended pertaining to the 
ethical qualities of the speaker, the choice and 
arrangement of arguments, and the medium of 
expression. 

In two respects, however, Blair was incon- 
sistent. Although his purpose in preaching 
was to persuade, he seldom’ used strong 
pathetic appeals. Further, he had the mis- 
fortune of possessing a peculiar burr in his 
pronunciation and his delivery lacked force. 
Blair compensated for these deficiencies, how- 
ever, by a dignified speaking manner and a 
genuine sincerity. But in general, Blair was 
an effective preacher, and it appears that much 
of his effectiveness was due to a close observance 
of his own rhetorical principles. These were, 
as is generally known, based upon the teachings 
of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian. 


Abstracted by Jamrs L. Gotpen, Ohio State 
University 


Haakenson, Robert Howard, “An Evalua- 
tion of Persuasive Techniques Employed 
in Certain Speeches,” M.A. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1948. 


Twenty-four speeches broadcast on six Town 
Meeting of the Air programs during 1947 were 
analyzed. Speech texts were taken from Town 
Meeting, the program's official bulletin. Eval- 
uative criteria for each of the five-minute 
speeches were: the ideas, forms of support, 
organization, and language. The study indicat- 
ed that the persuasive speeches presented on 
Town Meeting possessed these characteristics: 
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Although the program frequently followed de- 
bate format, speakers failed to integrate their 
cases with colleagues; logical mode of proof, 
with comparatively slight amounts of evidence, 
was used to about the same extent as emotional 
appeals; ethical used little; 
“problem-solution” logical order in organization 


mode was very 
was employed almost unanimously; and a high 
degree of clarity was attained by using simple 
constructions, familiar yet vivid language, and 
many figures of speech. 

Abstracted by Curtis L. Pope, State University 


of lowa 


Hamilton, Mary Lucille, “The Lyceum in 
New Orleans, 1840-1860,” M.A. Thesis, 
Louisiana State University, 1948. 


The purpose of the study was to discover the 
nature and extent of the lecture movement in 
New Orleans, 1840 to 1860. 
investigated were the sponsors, 


Among the phases 
their aims and 
programs, the lecturers, the subjects discussed, 
nature of the series given, reception afforded 
lecturers, and the popularity of the movement. 

The study showed that before the Civil War 
New Orleans had a significant lyceum move- 
that 
was due principally to the efforts of a small 


ment similar to elsewhere. Its success 
group of “public spirited citizens” interested in 
raising the educational and cultural level of 
the city. In spite of the fact that a few pro- 
lecturers Silliman, 
Louis Agassiz, William M. Thackeray, P. T. 
Barnum, and 


minent such as Benjamin 


others came, New Orleans 


handicapped in 


was 
rate talent 
location and limited financial 
Consequently much of the success of 
the lyceum depended upon local talent. 


procuring first 
because of its 


support. 
Louisiana 


Abstracted by WaLpo W. 


State University 


BRADEN, 


Hunt, Mildred A., “Dr. Arthur Bestor as a 
Program-Planner,” M.A. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1947. 


Changes in the industrial and cultural life 


made necessary many new 
the Chautauqua program. This thesis presents 
the programs, methods, aims, and accomplish- 
ments of Dr. expanded the 


program. 


developments in 


Bestor as he 
Abstracted by Mitprep A. Hunt 


Kendall, Herbert Bruce, “The Rhetoric of 
George William Norris in Three Speeches 
to His Nebraska Constituents, March, 


1917,” M.A. Thesis, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1948. 


This is an historical study of these speeches 
which Senator George W. Norris gave in his 
home state to defend his participation in a 
filibuster against a resolution giving President 
Wilson the power to arm merchant ships. In 
Lincoln, Holdrege, and McCook, Norris appear- 
ed before what he presumed to be antagonistic 
audiences. One can only estimate the degree 

nevertheless, 
persuasion were 
attempted 


Norris's 
The 
to describe the speeches in their 
settings and to analyze the means by which the 


of hostility; attempts at 


successful. writer has 


late senator won over the audience to his point 
Because 
research done on Norris in the field of speech 
the writer has 


of view. this represents the first 


included a which 


Norris’s speech 


biography 
emphasizes education. 
Abstracted by Herpert B. KENDALL, University 
of Wisconsin 


Knauf, Vincent Herbert, “The History of the 


Literary Societies at the University of 
Wisconsin,” M.S. Thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1948. 


Shortly of Wisconsin 
The 
Athenaean, Hesperian and Philomathian were 
the outstanding 


Castalian, 


after the University 


opened, literary societies were organized. 
societies for and the 
Laurean, 


men 


and Pythian for women 
years, the 


most popular campus student organizations. 


These include the oldest and, for 


All had similar purposes: 
individual 


improvement of 


members through public 


exercises, especially debate. 


speaking 
Early written de- 
bates and essays were soon discontinued for an 
entirely oral program. Debates were always 
the feature and core of the men’s societies. 
The function of the men’s 
societies was the Joint Debate, held first in 
1867 and The 


effort 


outstanding 


annually until 


devoted 


almost 1926. 
time and 
This 


kept the literary societies active and famous 


team-members much 


to the well-attended debate. exercise 
for another decade. 
The literary 


Wisconsin 


societies at the University of 


those of other schools: 


debates were the substance of the meetings. 


resembled 


The Wisconsin societies endured 
the Eastern and 


longer than 
They 
grew in importance from their 1830 inception 
until 1890. 


midwestern societies. 
Their prominence then diminished 
until World War I; then they merely existed. 
Abstracted by Vincent H. Knaur, University 
of Wisconsin 
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Mills, Barbara Louise, “Hannibal Hamlin: 
The Man and His Speeches,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Maine, 1948. 


The first part of the thesis is devoted to a 
biographical sketch showing Hamlin’s place in 
American history and the issues with which he 
The devoted to 
a rhetorical analysis of some of his more im- 
portant speeches. 


was associated. remainder is 


Abstracted by Worrorp G. GARDNER, University 
of Maine 


Mills, Jack, “The Speaking of William Jen- 
nings Bryan in Florida, 1915-1925,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Florida, 1948. 


The purpose of this study was to survey the 
speaking of William Jennings Bryan while a 


resident of Miami, Florida, from 1915 to his 
death in 1925. Instead of doing little or no 
speaking, Bryan was most active during his 


years of supposed retirement. Mr. Mills dis- 
covered Bryan's speaking to be in the following 
categories: religious, antievolution, prohibition, 


and political. Likewise, his occasional addresses 


were numerous. 
Perhaps Bryan's most significant speaking 
was done before his Tourist Bible Class in 


Miami for the greater part of ten years. He 


was also in demand throughout the 


before church conventions. 


State 
Likewise, the issues 
of evolution and prohibition resulted in numer 
ous addresses before great varieties of audiences 
such as churches, high schools, students of the 


University of Florida, and the Florida state 
legislature. The extent of Bryan’s_ political 
speaking was limited to 1924 when he cam- 


paigned throughout the 
the National 


state as delegate to 
Democratic His 
occasional addresses were numerous also, espec- 
ially those in behalf of raising $250,000 for the 
erection of the Student 
the University of Florida. 


Convention. 


Union Building at 
In furtherance of this 
project, Bryan made a total of seventy-three 
addresses. 

Abstracted by DALtas C. 
Florida 


Dickey, University of 


Moore, George Chapman,“ An Analytical 
Study of Invention and Style in Selected 
Sermons of James Blaine Chapman,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1948. 


This study was undertaken with the following 
objectives: (1) To give students for the minis- 
try some of the background and _ basic prin- 


ciples upon which sermons are built, and (2) 


to suggest to students and teachers of public 
address some of the relationships of rhetoric 
and the art of classification, analysis, construc- 
tion, and composition in sermons. 

The methodology is (1) to gather data con- 
cerning criteria of effective invention, (2) to 
gather data concerning criteria of effective style, 
and then (3) to proceed to make rhetorical 
analyses of the selected sermons of James Blaine 
Chapman in terms of the criteria of effective 
invention and style. 

Some of the findings are: (1) His introductions 
are largely narrative, the body is given to 
logical proof and his conclusions make strong 
use of emotional proof; (2) Chapman's state- 
ments and rhetorical devices show that he was 
thoroughly acquainted with 
strong emotional 


principles for 
effect (pathos). 
Chapman was able to adapt his sermons to the 


creating a 


occasion, needs, and intelligence of the audience. 


Abstracted by Grorce CHAPMAN Moore, Uni- 


versity of Oklahoma 


Murphy, John William, “A Content Analysis 
of Northern Oratorical League Orations,” 
M.S. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1948. 


This is a study of the problems and solu- 


tions considered in the orations from 1916 
through 1944, and the general style used. The 
orations are listed under the following headings: 
(the numbers in each are in parentheses) Inter- 
national Problems (33), National Problems (55), 
Social Problems (30), Education (15), Communi- 
cations 


(11), Miscellaneous 


(22). Findings 
concerning trends in student thinking on these 
issues, influence of subject matter on rank, and 


present occupations of the orators are presented. 


Abstracted by H. L. 
Wisconsin 


EWBANK, JR., University of 


O’Brien, Harold J., “A Study of the Oratory 
of David Wilmot on the Proviso,” M.A. 
Thesis, “The Pennsylvania State College,” 
1948. 


This is a biographical-critical study of David 
Wilmot The 
oratorical aspects of Wilmot’s career are con- 
sidered and the nature of the 
examined. 


and his oratory on the Proviso. 
Proviso issue is 
Two representative speeches deliver- 
ed in Congress are analyzed in detail, the speech 
of August 3, 1848, and the speech of May 3, 
The importance of the Proviso, which 
for years served as a rallying point for the anti- 
slavery forces of the clear. The 


problem in the present study was to determine 


1850. 


nation, is 
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the role of Wilmot’s oratory in keeping the 
issue alive. Without attempting a final assess- 


ment of the matter at the present time, the 
author concludes that Wilmot’s speeches on the 
Proviso at least played a significant part in 
keeping the issue before the public. Evidence 


at hand indicates that Wilmot was an _ inde- 
fatigable campaigner, and was quite as effective 
on the stump as in legislative halls. He had 
a clear, vigorous, substantial style, but not one 


characterized by embellishment. 


Abstracted by Josern F. O’Brien, The Penn- 


sylvania State College 


Pearce, Marguerite Alice, “A Rhetorical 
Study of the Speaking of Augustus H. 
Garland, 1874-1876,” M.A. Thesis, Louisi- 
ana State University, 1948. 


The purpose of the study was to analyze and 
to interpret Garland’s speaking in the campaign 
for the Arkansas governorship and during his 
term as governor. 

Five speech situations were studied. 
sideration was given to the audience and oc- 
casion, choice of subject and thesis, organization 
lines of argument, and effectiveness. 

The study showed that Garland proved him- 
self an able leader and an effective speaker. 
carefully organized; his 


His speeches were 


logical proof was superior. But in this campaign 


he utilized ethical appeal to the greatest 


advantage. 


Abstracted by Watpo W. Brapen, Louisiana 


State University 


Porterfield, Charles Ellington, “The Delivery 
of Daniel Webster in Selected Speeches,” 
M.A. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
1948. 


The study was to gather 


evidence on the preparation and delivery aspects 


purpose of the 
of selected speeches of Webster. Speeches were 
selected which embraced a variety of speaking 
situations, audiences, and occasions ovet 
Webster's entire public speaking career. The 
categories included congressional, forensic and 
The 


that most of the early speeches were carefully 


occasional addresses. evidence indicates 


prepared and written out while a number of 
later debates and addresses were extemporaneous, 
only from notes. On 


delivered the majority 


of occasions for which Webster had made any 
sort of written preparation, he used some notes. 
natural 


He was dignified in bodily 


Physically Webster possessed all the 


graces of an orator. 
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action; adapted action to speech and occasion; 


used gestures effectively but with moderation; 
made special use of eyes in audience contact 
and control; possessed a voice of great strength 
and pitch range; and put the audience under 


a spell by his “tone, looks, and manner.” 


CHARLES PORTERFIELD, 


ham-Southern College 


Abstracted by Birming 


Quimby, Rollin W., “Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman: The Preparation 
and Delivery of Their Public Addresses,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Michigan, 1947. 


The thesis explores methods of preparation 


delivery of Roosevelt and 
The 


speeches came to be cast into form presented 


and speeches by 


Truman. purpose was to show how the 
to the public. 
The 


books, magazines, and 


material was collected from current 


papers, and compiled 


into a unified description of the speech process 
from the time the president decided to make 
actually delivered. 


the speech until it was 


Some material concerning 


both 


previous speaking 


experience of men was included as a 


background. 


The study showed that both presidents had 
their staffs perform initial research, sometimes 
even had them write the speech drafts. Both 
presidents edited the results thoroughly. The 


differences in speech style were attributable to 
divergent backgrounds and personalities of men 
concerned. 


\bstracted by Roitin W. Oummpy, University of 
Michigan 


Rozak, Father John Joseph, “Msgr. Fulton 
J. Sheen, the Radio Speaker,” M.A. The- 
sis, University of Michigan, 1948. 


\ survey was made of the writers in the field 
of speech respecting the requirements of a good 
radio speaker. Their conclusions- were noted 
and integrated; and these rules were then used 
in the evaluation of a successful radio speaker, 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 

Ihe study reveals that Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
closely adheres to the requirements of success- 
ful radio speaking as set up by writers in this 
field. 


qualities of the successful 


Msgr. Sheen possesses the three necessary 
speaker: — stability 
and integrity of character, good composition, 


excellent delivery. 
\bstracted by G. E. Densmore, University of 
Michigan 
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Schaefer, Mary Louise, “The Rhetoric of 
Monsignor Fulton John Sheen,” M.A. 
Thesis, Syracuse University, 1948. 


This problem invoives a study of a Catholic 
priest who has been  inter-denominationally 
successful for eighteen years. 

[he main objective of this study was to make 
an illustrative analysis of Monsignor Sheen’s 
addresses. Twenty-six speeches representing 
the first and last in a series of radio addresses 
given each year were analyzed. The salient 
points considered were unity, organization, 
elements of vividness, rhetorical elements, 
logical proof, and emotional appeals. It was 
also the object of this study to determine the 
speech purpose underlying each of these 


addresses. Both secular and religious references , 


were used, the secular writers providing an 
outline and definitions for the study with church 
authorities elaborating more fully on aspects of 
style. A short biography introduces the thesis. 
Ihe conclusions reached were: (1) The 
speaker's early life and training contributed 
to his success. (2) The only deviations from 
the aspects of good style as defined by accepted 
speech authorities were his excessive use of 
complex sentences and repetition. (3) Per- 
suasion is accomplished principally through 
exposition and logical proofs. 
Abstracted by OrpEAN G. Ness, Syracuse Uni- 


versity 


Shuman, Howard Eugene, “The Style of 
Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Cere- 
monial Speeches,” M.A. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1948. 


The purpose of the thesis was to determine 
the salient characteristics of the style of Justice 
Holmes in twenty ceremonial speeches, published 
as Speeches, and to trace or suggest the sources 
of his style. Materials were obtained from 
biographies, decisions, letters, interviews, articles, 
and his Civil War Diary. 

The style of Holmes is clear. He attains 
clarity and perspicuity by use of imagery, the 
specific term, the familiar object, brevity, and 
the many forms of comparison. His style is 
further characterized by energy and one finds 
extensive use of personification, the striking 
statement, and verbs and nouns showing things 
in an active state. He is often poetical, ap- 
proaching sublimity of expression in his 
thoughts of courage, duty, morality, self-sacrifice, 
and faith. 

Holmes’s speeches, in substance as well as 
form, are shaped and molded by his age, environ- 


ment, education and, particularly, his Civil War 
experiences. From the latter he draws most of 
his metaphors and comparisons. Certain des- 
criptions in his speeches correspond closely to 
passages from his Civil War Diary and letters. 
Abstracted by Howarp SHUMAN, University of 
Illinois 


Smith, William Stephen, “James Otis’ Use 
of Fundamental Law as a_ Rhetorical 
Argument,” M.A. Thesis, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1948. 


The purpose of this thesis is to determine 
the manner in which fundamental law was 
employed by James Otis to sustain his arguments 
in attempting to establish the rights of the 
Colonists in their relations with the mother 
country. 

Fundamental laws were derived from au- 
thority and by inductive reasoning by James 
Otis and were employed as major assumptions. 
He argued deductively from these “reasonable” 
premises principally by use of the enthymeme. 
Other types of arguments employed were 
analogy, chain reasoning, and the syllogism. 


Abstracted by WILLIAM SMITH 


Snoddy, Rowena Louise, “The Classical 
Bases of John Quincy Adams’s Theory of 
Rhetorical Arrangement,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Oklahoma, 1948. 


John Quincy Adams’s theory of rhetoric, as 
expressed in Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, 
represents a continuation of classical concepts. 
He sought to apply these concepts to the speak- 
ing of his day. 

In studying the works of Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Quintilian asthe classical sources of the 
ideas of Adams, the writer realized that it is 
not always possible for one to be highly specific 
in declarations of origins, The conclusions 
drawn clearly show that Adams’s work is based 
on the classics of rhetoric and that in some 
places it may be shown that his principles more 
closely approximate the ideas or expressions 
of one classicist than another. 

Adams developed a rhetorical theory which 
shows close general dependence on _ Cicero. 
Many of the details of this theory bear a close 
relationship to Aristotle and Quintilian. 
Abstracted by Rowena Louise Snoppy, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma 
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Soukup, Cuthbert Gregory, “The Public 
Speaking of Archbishop John Ireland,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Minnesota, 
1948. 


This study begins with a brief sketch of the 
career of Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, from 1862 to 1918. His active life is 
described under the roles of patriot, statesman, 
churchman, educator, diplomat. With 
his forceful speaking he won the favor of the 
poor and the rich, the good will of Protestants 
and Catholics, the esteem of Europeans and 
Americans. 


and 


His delivery is described thus: a fine stage 


presence, a loud voice of a tonality, 
expansive gestures. His 
public speaking are quoted, 
followed by a detailed analysis of his thirty-one 
published The chief qualities of 
his style seemed to be vigor, clarity, and emo- 
tional appeal. He made frequent use of the 
rhetorical question, the imperative, the exclama- 
tion, the apostrophe, metaphors, and_similes. 


His sentences were short and simple, and his 


raspy 
precise diction, and 
own ideas of 


speeches. 


choice of words extremely ordinary—the thirty- 


one addresses contain only 
or unusual words. 

He spoke and acted like a man fifty years 
ahead of his 


twenty-nine difficult 


time. History now is proving 


how accurate he was in his predictions. 
Abstracted by WitttamM Howe Lt, University of 
Minnesota 


Thielemann, Elizabeth North, “Wendell Phil- 
lips’ Toussaint L’Ouverture. An Edition 
with Notes,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Illinois, 1948. 


A collation of three texts of Phillips’ speech 
and a brief discussion of its structure, its argu- 
mentative method, and its style. 

Abstracted by W. M. 
Illinois 


PARRISH, University of 


Ulrey, Evan, “A Rhetorical Study of the 
Speech Training and Early Preaching of 
Barton Warren Stone, M.A. Thesis, Louis- 
iana State University, 1948. 


Barton Warren Stone, pioneer American 
preacher, exerted considerable influence on the 
frontier in the early nineteenth century. The 
purpose of the study was to evaluate the factors 
forces that contributed 
tiveness as a preacher. 


to the period 


to Stone’s effec- 
The study was limited 
1804. Attention was 
given to his family, his religious training, his 


and 


1778 to 


formal schooling, his early associates, his teach- 
ing, his early preaching, and the part he played 
in the Cane Ridge revival of 1801. 

The that 
fectiveness were 


factors contributed to Stone's ef- 


many. Comparatively speak- 
ing, he was well trained for life work. Under 
the influence of David Caldwell, Henry Pattillo, 
John Springer, William Hodge, and others he 
developed a “liberal” theology which eventually 
led to his rejection of sectarianism. His early 
preaching along the Wilderness Road, in Tenn- 
essee, and particularly at Cane Ridge, Kentucky, 
gave him the necessary confidence and exper- 
ience with on his life work. 


which to carry 


Abstracted by Watpo W. BrRaApDEN, Louisiana 


State University 


Whyte, James P., “The Senate Debate on 
the Fair Employment Practices Act, Jan- 
uary 17-February 9, 1946,” M.A. Thesis, 
Syracuse University, 1948. 


Purpose: To determine which arguments 


presented concerning the Bill, S.101, were perti- 
nent to the problem giving rise to the Bill, to 


analyze the filibuster for parliamentary status 


and relevancy of argument, and to determine 


tentatively what part the debate plaved in the 


general social movement to enact legislation 


designed to outlaw racial discrimination in 


employment. 


Conclusions: ‘The proponents of S.101 were 


correct in analyzing the underlying problem 


as a Negro-economic question. The affirmative 


case was highly and 
The 


the problem as 


pertinent logically de- 


veloped. opponents incorrectly analyzed 
“constitutional,” 


The 


some 


“social” and 


being correct in that it was “political.” 


negative case was inconsistent in that 


arguments dealt with solving the problem, 
whereas others tended to conceal it by 
irrelevant or But the negative 


counterplan that the states should handle such 


being 
fallacious. 


legislation was found to be better than the 
advocated bill. 
Abstracted by James P. Whyte, Colorado 


University 


II. Speech Correction 


Bangs, Jack L., “A Comprehensive Histor- 
ical Survey of Concepts Regarding Con- 
genital Language Disabilities,’ Ph.D. 
Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1948. 


historical and current 
concepts of “congenital aphasia” and “congenital 
reading disability” 


An examination of 


reveal a certain amount of 





d 


nt 
al 
of 
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confusion and disagreement concerning these 
language disabilities, as well as a lack of ob- 
jective research supporting the various theories. 
An analysis was made of case records of 53 
“congenital aphasics” and 68 “congential reading 
disabilities” found in the literature. Also a 
questionnaire survey was made of (1) 195 
neurologists (2) 300 ASHA members and (9) 
{0 nationally prominent otologists. Of the 
former, 47% replied but none reported any 
such cases coming to autopsy. Of the latter 
two groups, 15% replied concernnig the follow- 
ing considerations: (1) “congenital aphasia’ 
and “congenital word blindness” are the terms 
most commonly applied to these disorders 
though many others are in use and clear 
definitions of any of the terms are few; (2) 
primary symptoms in both instances are absence 
of reading ability or speaking ability or both 
though hearing and intelligence are normal; 
(3) cortical lesions are considered the primary 
causal factor, with heredity and home emotional 
problems as secondary considerations, though 
there is little or no systematic evidence to 
support these conclusions; (4)  différential 
diagnosis is usually a process of eliminating 
other possible causal factors on which language 
abilities depend; (5) treatment centers around 
stimulation using all possible sense associations 
such as kinesthesis, audition etc. Need for 
socializaton as well as individual training is 
considered valuable as is an early beginning of 
training and, in some cases, a change of handed- 
ness. The author concludes with suggestions 
for more objective research, specific and detailed 
examination and more exhaustive case records 


in dealing with these disabilites. 


Abstracted by DororHy JANE JAMISON, State 
University of Iowa 


Bloodstein, Oliver, “Conditions under Which 
Stuttering Is Reduced or Absent,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1948. 


To determine the conditions under which 
stuttering is lessened, an interview investigation 
was made of 50 adult stutterers’ reactions to 
115 speaking situatons, followed by a question- 
naire survey of 154 adult stutterers’ evaluations 
of 23 of these condtions. All of the subjects 
judged singing and choral reading as “3 or 4” 
on a rating scale where 1 = as much or more 
stuttering than usual and 4 = no tendency to 
stutter. Other situations judged as “easy” 
(rated “3 or 4” by go%) were speaking to an 
animal or an infant and using distraction 
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devices. Next in difficulty (“3 or 4” according 
to 80-go%) were swearing and _ verbalization 
while alone or while walking in rhythm. 
Variation in the subjects’ evaluative tendencies 
apparently widened the spread of their judg- 
ments on many of the conditions and evalua- 
tions of speaking difficulty seem to have been 
made largely in terms of height of anxiety 
concerning stuttering specifically. This anxiety 
reduction appeared to be of two types: (1) 
when “feared consequences of stuttering were 
minimal,” and (2) when “simultaneously in- 
stigated incompatible responses interfered with 
the anxiety response.” The author concludes 
that an avoidance reaction to the fear of non- 
fluency is probably sufficient to account for the 
reactions reported in this study. 


Abstracted by DorotHy JANE JAMISON, State 
University of Iowa 


Cable, W. Arthur, “An Experimental In- 
vestigation into Acoustic Stimulation as 
a Therapeutic Method for Deaf Children 
and Adolescents,” Ph.D. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Denver, 1948. 


This investigation was designed to test experi- 
mentally the possible effects of acoustic 
(auditory) stimulation on the speech and speech- 
reading abilities of deaf children and adoles- 
cents. 

The subjects were deaf and profoundly hard- 
of-hearing pupils of the Arizona State School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Tucson, Arizona. 

The equipment consisted of: two multiple 
audiotubes specially constructed for this investi- 
gation; the voices and speech of the investigators; 
four percussion, three wind, and one stringed 
instrument; acetate discs for recording the 
speech of the subjects, together with judges’ 
manuals and rating blanks; the Morkovin- 
Moore silent motion-picture film, “The Family 
Dinner” and accompanying Manual; motion- 
picture projector and speech-reading test sheets; 
Stanford Achievement Test and Pintner Non- 
language Primary Mental Test. 

For a five-month period of: investigation in 
1945- 1946, twenty-two deaf pupils were paired, 
forming a control and an experimental group 
of eleven pupils each. All followed the daily 
schedule of the School; and, in addition, the 
experimental group received acoustic stimula- 
tion four evenings each week. In_ 1947-1948 
a follow-up investigation with another twenty- 
two pupils was conducted, except that (a) the 
experimental group included five who had 

been members of the earlier experimental group, 
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and (b) the 1947-1948 experimental and control 
groups each contained four pupils with less 
hearing loss than two years previously. 

The 


were: 


aspects measured in the investigation 
(a) various facets of the relationships 
between acoustic stimulation, speaking ability, 
and progress; (b) relationships between acoustic 
stimulation, speech-reading ability, and progress; 
and (c) the statistical reliability and validity 
of the judging. 

Statistical analysis showed the tests adminis- 


tered for speaking ability and _ for 


ability to be 


speech- 
The 
indices of reliability of the eight correlations 
of speaking ability and speech-reading ability 
includes two at 


reading highly reliable. 


.955, While the others ranged 
in order from .g88, .g80, .973, .969, .g41, to .g20. 

The eight coefficients of correlation for prog- 
ress in the two abilities for the two years were 
all positive, ranging from 8.60 down to 1.51. 
Five of the eight were more than 3.00 (the 


minimum coefficient indication significance), 
and ranged in order from 8.60, 6.10, 5.45, 4.25, 
to 3.44. The three highest of these coefficients 
concerned progress in speaking ability. 
Statistically significant correlations were those: 
(a) between speaking ability and _ hearing 
ability in both groups in 1947-1948, (b) between 
hearing ability and progress in speech-reading 
ability in the experimental group for 1947-1948, 
and (c) between speaking ability and speech- 
reading ability of the experimental group for 
The both 


speaking ability was significant in 


1947-1948. progress of groups in 
1945-1946, 
that of the experimental group in the same 
ability was significant in 1947-1948, and _ the 
progress of the control group in speech-reading 
ability was significant in 1945-1946. 

Each of the twenty-one judges used in the 
two-year period was satisfactorily consistent in 
reliability with reasonable 


and in validity, 


spreads of the ratings around their central 
tendency. 

In addition to ten conclusions based on the 
statistical results, nine nonstatistical conclusions 
were presented, including the that 
acoustic stimulation (a) is most profitable for 
cases with a hearing loss of not than 
sixty decibels, (b) may greatly increase inter- 
pretative skill for such and (c) is 
largely a waste of time for cases who do not 
respond to efficiently administered audiometer 


tests. 


opinion 
more 


persons, 


Twenty suggestions were made for further 
research in the field of acoustic stimulation as 
a therapy for the deaf. 


Abstracted by W. 
of Arizona 


ARTHUR CABLE, University 


Jones, Mamie Josephine, “An Electroence- 
phalographic Study of Stutterers and 
Normal Speakers during Silence,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, Northwestern University, 1948. 


The present study has attempted to deter- 


mine whether or not there are significant 


differences between the electroencephalographic 
records of stutterers and nonstutterers during 
silence. Specifically an attempt was made to 


determine: (1) the amount of unilateral and 


bilateral blocking, (2) the amount of out-of- 


phaseness of the alpha waves of the two 
occipital areas, (3) other characteristics of the 
electroencephalogram (such as the amount of 
and 
(4) whether any of these factors are related to 
faterality or handedness. 


A Grass 


alpha rhythm and clinical abnormalities), 


four-channel electroencephalograph 
was used for recording the brain wave patterns 
adult stutterers 
Both 


recordings were taken from the occipital area. 


of twenty and adult 


monopolar 


twenty 


nonstutterers. and_ bipolar 


Five indices of sidedness were obtained: 
stated hand preference, hand usage as dete 
mined from a questionnaire, eyedness tests, Van 
Riper angle board tests, and footedness tests. 

In summary of the blocking phenomena it 
that and 


speakers could not be clearly differentiated in 


may be stated stutterers normal 
any of the blocking comparisons made, including 
unilateral and bilateral blocking, total blocking, 
and number of blocks, except in the amount 
and number of blocks in the left bipolar record- 
ings where stutterers exceeded nonstutterers 
There were no statistically significant blocking 
differences in monopolar versus bipolar records, 
or in right versus left hemispheres. Further- 
more, although unilateral blocking in mono- 
polar records was greater on the left for both 
stutterers and normal speakers this finding was 
not consistent in bipolar records. Thus none 
of the foregoing results on blocking of alpha 
rhythms during silence clearly and consistently 
differentiated stutterers from normal speakers. 
that stutter- 


ers and nonstutterers could not be differentiated 


The results seemed to indicate 


(during silence) in terms of asynchronism of 


electrical activity in the two cerebral hemi- 


Range, mean amount, and number of 
out-of-phase periods did not differ significantly 
in the two groups. In fact there were no trends 


spheres. 


which were suggestive of differences between 
the groups. 
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None of the differences between monopolar 
and bipolar recordings were statistically signif- 
icant. However, the difference between non- 
stutterers and stutterers and the differences 
between hemispheres for both groups were 
frequently in opposing directions by the two 
methods of recording. ‘The results were suf- 
ficiently inconsistent to suggest that the two 
methods either measured different things or 
different aspects of the same general activity. 
The _ latter seems more likely. The _ results 
suggest that cross comparisons between the 
methods cannot be validly made, and_ that 
studies based on the two methods should not 
be compared. 

The records of both stutterers and nonstutter- 
ers fell into a typical normal adult classification. 
There were no outstanding abnormalities of 
either slow or fast wave types which in any way 
differentiated the stutterers from the normal 
speakers. 

A comparison between stutterers and normal 
speakers, after segregation according to later- 
ality, showed no. significant differences in 
unilateral or bilateral blocking or out-of-phase- 
ness. 


he principal comparisons of characteristics 
of the electroencephalogram did not reveal 
differences between stutterers and normal 
speakers which were statistically significant. 
The conclusions drawn from the study were: 

1. Comparison of the electroencephalograms 
from right and left hemispheres of stutterers 
and normal speakers revealed no statistically 
significant differences with respect to unilateral, 
bilateral, or total blocking. 


2. Comparison of the phase relationships of 
the alpha waves in the two hemispheres of 
stutterers and normal speakers shows no statis- 
tically significant differences. 

3. Stutterers exceed normal speakers in the 
amount and number of alpha wave blockings 
in the left hemisphere. These differences are 
statistically significant only in the bipolar 
records. 


j- Both normal speakers and _ stutterers 
show a tendency for greater alpha wave block- 
ing in the left hemisphere. Since both groups 
were composed of a predominance of subjects 
with right laterality the results indicate greater 
blocking in the “dominant” hemisphere. Be- 
cause of this differential activity in the two hem- 
ispheres the results seem to favor the dominance 
theory. 

5. Clinical evaluation of the electroencephalo- 
grams of stutterers and nonstutterers reveals 


no abnormal characteristics which might serve 
to differentiate the two groups. 

6. Comparisons of monopolar and_ bipolar 
electroencephalograms in both normal speakers 
and stutterers show no statistically significant 
differences although different measures by the 
two techniques frequently varied in direction 
and amount. 

7. Analysis of the electroencephalograms of 
stutterers and normals in terms of laterality 
reveals no_ statistically significant differences. 


Abstracted by MAMIE JOSEPHINE JONES, North- 
western University 


La Follette, Arthur C., “A Study of the 
Parental Environment of Stuttering Chil- 
dren,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of Denver, 
1948. 


Without the idea in mind of developing, 
defending, or re-substantiating any specific the- 
ory of stuttering, this study attempted to explore 
certain aspects of the structure of the parental 
environment of stuttering children, about which 
little had been written previously. 

Two groups of parents, carefully selected by 
trained speech correctionists, were used in the 
experiment. The experimental group included 
parents of stuttering children and the control 
group included only parents of nonstuttering 
children. In the experimental group parents 
were subdivided into groups of fathers and 
mothers of girl stutterers, fathers and mothers 
of boy stutterers, and parents of younger and 
older — stutterers. Both groups represented 
many states and fell into a variety of occupa- 
tional categories. 

To compare these parents adequately regard- 
ing personality and attitudes affecting environ- 
ment of the children, a battery of five self- 
administered tests was sent to all parents. They 
included the California Test of Personality, 
Adult Series, for testing personality traits; the 
Ascendance-Submission Reaction Study, a test 
of the individual’s dominance of his fellow; 
the Psycho-Somatic Inventory, a test of neu- 
rotic tendencies; the Test of Attitude Toward 
Stutterng, a test of parental reaction to stutter- 
ing; and the writer's own Test of Attitude 
Toward Roles of Boys and Girls, a test designed 
to check on parental double standards for male 
and female children. 

Complete sets of instructions and the neces- 
sary materials for both the mother and father 
were included in the packets sent out to each 
family. 

When these materials were returned, tests 
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were scored, standard deviations and 


difference of means were calculated. 


means, 


The chief findings are summarized as follows: 
The experimental group shows a significantly 
greater tendency toward submissive traits when 
compared with the control group. ‘The fathers 
of the experimental group show a significant 
tendency toward submissiveness when compared 
with the mothers of the experimental group and 
the fathers of the control group. The fathers 
of the experimental group also show signifi- 
health than do 
the fathers of the control group. 


cantly less satisfactory mental 
The mothers 
of the experimental group show no statistically 
significant difference on any of the tests when 
compared with the mothers of 
The fathers 
go years of age 


the control 


group. of stutterers 


from 19 to 


show a significant tendency 


toward less satisfactory self 


adjustment, less 
satisfactory social adjustment, greater tendencies 
toward submissiveness, and greater reaction 
against stuttering than do the fathers of the 3 
to 18 year-old stutterers. The mothers of the 
3 to 18 year-old stutterers show no statistically 
significant difference on any of the tests when 
compared with the mothers of the 19 to 30 
year-old stutterers. The and mothers 


of boy stutterers show no significant difference 


fathers 


on any of the tests when compared with the 
fathers and mothers, respectively, of girl 
stutterers. The fathers of the boy stutterers 
show a significant tendency toward submis- 
siveness when compared with the mothers of 
boy stutterers. The fathers of girl stutterers 
show no significant difference on any of the tests 
when compared with the mothers of girl stutter- 
ers. The fathers of the 19 to 30 year-old stutter- 
ers show a significant tendency toward less satis- 
factory self-adjustment, less satisfactory social 
adjustment, and a greater tendency toward 
submissiveness when compared with the fathers 
of the control group. 


Abstracted by A. Bruce GRAHAM, University of 


Denver 


Sheets, Boyd V., “A Comparative Study of 
a Flat Frequency Response Pattern and 
High Tone Emphasis Patterns in a Com- 
mercial Hearing Aid,” Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1948. 


This study was undertaken to explore the 
results of testing a group of 105 hard of hearing 
persons with a commercial hearing aid, which 
could be adjusted to produce three different 
acoustical responses. 
hearing aid 


All subjects were regular 


wearers and had been wearing 


instruments for at least a year. No attempt 


was made to select subjects on the basis of the 
deafness involved in the 


type or degree of 


individual cases. A battery of pure tone and 
speech intelligibility tests was conducted in a 
chamber with = an 


sound-treated adjoining 


control room. Subjects were tested singly in 
sessions 
The 
Spondee 
(PB) 


were administered from calibrated phonographic 


lasting approximately three hours 


word tests given included the Harvard 


and Harvard Phonetically Balanced 


word lists. Speech comprehension tests 


recordings at controlled gain levels. Subjects 
were first tested without a hearing aid in a free 
field situation. A group of similar tests was 
then given with each of the three acoustical 
The 


test instrument was adjusted by the subject to a 


settings of the commercial hearing aid. 
level of comfortable loudness. ‘The settings of 
the hearing aid were selected to give three vary 
ing acoustical 


responses: an_ essentially flat 


response, a moderate high-pass 


emphasis in 
the amount of approximately seven decibels 
per octave, and a high-pass emphasis rising at 
fourteen decibels per octave. The test sequence 
was rotated from subject to subject to minimize 
the effect of fatigue upon test results. Statisti- 
cally significant differences were found among 
the three response settings of the test hearing 
aid when the total scores for PB words are con 
sidered. The mean scores for the flat response 
setting and the moderate high-pass setting were 
The flat 
response setting gave significantly higher scores 
(CLR. 


scores 


closely similar (58.8 and 58.2 per cent). 


than did the high-pass emphasis setting 
3.4). The 
excelled the scores achieved by the high-pass 


moderate high-pass setting 


emphasis setting (C.R. 2.90). From these find 
ings the author concludes that most hard of 
hearing persons achieve best results in speech 
comprehension when they wear a hearing aid 
adjusted to give an essentially flat response or a 
high-pass 
test results seem to indicate that there is little 


moderate emphasis. Further, the 
justification for the use of selective amplification 
in fitting most hard of hearing persons with 


electronic aids. 


Abstracted by Brync BryNGELsON, University of 
Minnesota 


Spriestersbach, Duane C., “A Study of the 
Evaluative Behavior of Male Stutterers,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, State University of Iowa, 
1948. 


An attempt to measure social adjustment 


through a test of evaluation behavior is the 
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objective of this study. With each of eleven 


highly evaluative words, such as 


“funny,” 


“interesting,” “work,” “foolish,” etc., fifteen 
different black and white pictures were present- 
ed to the subject who was asked to rate each 
picture of the series on a 7-point scale ranging 
from a very good to a very bad example of the 
word in question. 


Thus, in one group of 


pictures, there were very good, good, average, 
poor, and very poor examples of possible mean- 
ings of the word Three test 
groups were chosen to represent possibly dif- 


ferent 


“unpleasant.” 


degrees of adjustment: (1) 183 male 


University students as the relatively well adjusted 


group, (2) 20 psychotic male inmates of a 


mental hospital as the severely maladjusted 


male from the 
When 


the normal group’s median ratings were com- 


group, and (8) 50 stutterers 


University speech clinic as a test group. 


pared with those of the psychotics the number 
of pictures given significantly different ratings 
was more 


than 7 times greater than can be 


attributed to chance. 


The stutterers’ median 


ratings as compared with the normal group’s 
yielded a difference only slightly greater than 
chance but as compared with the psychotics, 
the stutterers’ number of significantly different 
ratings was 6 times greater than chance. A 
comparison of the total deviation scores revealed 
that the normal 


highly similar 


and stuttering 


while the 


gr oups were 


differed 
Thus the test as it was 


psychotics 


widely from them. 


devised seemed to distinguish clearly between 


the evaluative reactions of the and 
psychotics as well as to indicate a mild degree 
of social maladjustment 
group. The further 


on the possible effect of sex, interest, education, 


normals 
within the stuttering 


author suggests research 


and socio-economic status. 


Abstracted by Dorotruy 


of Iowa 


JANE JAMISON, State 


University 


Taylor, Glenn James, “An Objective Study 
of Feigned Unilateral Deafness,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, 1948. 


The purpose of this study was to evaluate 
through the use of clinical testing equipment 
some of the common methods of testing uni- 
lateral with particular attention to 
the detection of malingering. The general lack 
of confidence in any one test as a means of 
distinguishing between true and feigned deaf- 
ness and the limitations of these tests in pro- 
ducing quantitative and qualitative results when 
deafness is real justify the study. 


deafness, 


Tests employing other than the audiometet 
fail to give quantitative results, and the quali- 
tative results are usually limited as a means of 
describing a true loss. The tests selected and 
adapted to the use of the audiometer employed 
bone conduction 


air conduction and 


measure- 
ments and the principles of peripheral and cen- 


tral masking. 

The Lombard tests, depending on the prin- 
ciple that one raises the loudness of his voice 
when he is unable to hear himself because of 
interfering noises or deafness, required the pre- 
sentation of masking noise at measured inten- 
sities to both 


and simultaneously 


while the subject read aloud. 


ears singly 
Voice increases 
noted tended to indicate malingering in most 
cases, but the test was not 
failed to 


infallible, and it 


produce results of quantitative or 
qualitative nature. 

The Becker bone conduction test, employing 
the principle of borrowed bone conduction, 
required the testing of hearing by bone conduc- 
tion for the alleged deaf ear without disturbance 
and with masking noise to simulate deafness for 
the subject. The test was generally useful in 
ascertaining that subjects could hear by 


conduction in the ear in 


bone 
which hearing was 
denied, and gave approximate qualitauve and 
quantitative descriptions of the hearing. 


The Stenger-speech test, employing the prin- 
ciple of central masking, required the presenta- 
tion of recorded words to the two ears of the 
subject at different intensities while he was 
required to repeat the words heard in the good 
ear. By use of ths test it was possible to detect 
malingering and to describe an approximate 


threshold for speech in the alleged deaf ear. 


The Stenger-pure-tone test applied the same 
principle as the preceding test, using pure tones 
as the stimuli to which the subject was required 
to respond. Its use made possible the des- 
cription of air conduction thresholds for the 
alleged 


deaf ear and was infallible in the 


detection of feigning. 

In extra experiments growing out of the ex- 
periences of the subjects in the main part of the 
study, it was found that tones transmitted to 
the ear by bone conduction transfer erratically 
to the opposite ear with varying intensity and 
frequency, and that normal hearing persons as 
well as the hard of hearing experience dip- 
lacusis when tested for it more commonly than 


realized. 


Abstracted by Lee Epwarp Travis, University 


of Southern California 
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Adams, Harlan, “A Survey of Speech Needs 
of Western Nebraska,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1948. 


The author’s primary purpose was to evaluate 
the awareness of the people of western Nebraska 
for an adequate speech correction program. 
To attack this problem, the author devised the 
following plan. The first find 
which groups were most aware of a _ neec. 
Secondly, it was necessary to discover in what 
educational area 
Thirdly, it 


step was to 


the needs 
was Mr. 


are most evident. 
intention to find 
out to what extent the realized need of western 


Nebraska compared to 


Adams's 
other sections of the 
United States where similar surveys have 
made. 


been 


To facilitate quick reply and adequate cover- 
age of the western Nebraskan area, a question- 
naire study was made of three different groups: 
county superintendents, individual school super- 
intendents and a sampling of the lay public. 
The answers and opinions of the various people 
involved were not surprising. The highlights of 
the the following results: 
(1) As a whole, western Nebraska was quite 
unaware of its need for a speech program (2) 


study pointed to 


Many differences of opinion were received as 
to what constituted a speech defect (3) There 
was a desperate lack of special facilities for 
speech correction (4) Both the urban and rural 
school needed comparable work done in speech 
correction (5) The county superintendents seem- 
ed to be the group most ready to cooperate, 
(6) In comparison with other surveys where 
similar methods had been employed, the need 
was just as prevalent. 


Abstracted by E. R. Gress, University of Denver 


Ansher, Norma Elaine, “Five Case Studies 
of Children in a Residential School for the 
Deaf,” M.A. Thesis, State University of 
Iowa, 1948. 


the interaction of 
the personality and an aural handicap results 
in the need for an individual plan of retraining 
for each child. 


This study describes how 


Five case studies from the Iowa 
School for the Deaf exemplify how hearing 
therapy must be modified to meet the special 
complications of each personality. 
the 
ments 


Problems of 


deafened child in the 


of home 


hearing environ- 


and school are considered in 
terms of how speech is learned by the aurally 
handicapped, how and when oral and manual 
communication can be used to greatest advant- 


age, and how residual hearing may be utilized 
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in retraining. The author suggests that child 
guidance directors act as counselors and co- 
ordinators of agencies concerned with the child. 
Considerations involve the fitting of hearing 
aids, testing for intelligence, vocational guid- 
ance in aptitude, training and placement and 
individual problems of the case. Such a_pro- 
gram is outlined through a description of and 
specific recommendations for the cases review- 


ed in the study. 


Abstracted by Dorotny 


University of Iowa 


JANE JAMISON, State 


Breakey, Margaret R., “Comparison of \r- 
ticulation Tests on Normal and Hard-of- 
Hearing Listeners,” M.S. Thesis, Central 
Institute for the Deaf, 1948. 


Recorded versions of Auditory Tests No. 9 
(spondee words) and No. 12 (sentences) of the 
Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory were administered 


to ten subjects with normal hearing and to ten 
who were hard-of-hearing. They given 


monaurally and binaurally through headphones 


were 


and, for the “normals,” bhinaurally from a loud- 
speaker. 

Field listening showed a mean threshold for 
the two lower by 


tests than 


2.885 +~ 0.47 db 
receiver listening. 

By receiver listening the threshold for Test 
No. 12 was 6.64 + 0.73 db higher than for Test 
No. 9 This 
difference is due in part to an unusually low 
No. 9 fo 


corresponding 


for the “normals.” rather large 


threshold for ‘Test 
The 
for the hard of hearing was 5.31 
Field 
a difference of only 
the 


mean our group 


of “normals.” difference 
+ 0.46 db. 
measurements for the “normals” showed 
4.27 + 0.55 db. 

the the 


“normal” listeners were not equated for dif- 


For binaural tests two ears of 


ferences in sensitivity. Nevertheless, for receiver 
the 
advantages of 2.55 


“normals” showed 
db 


over the average of all monaural thresholds and 


listening, significant 


for binaural listening 
of 1.4 db over the mean threshold for the better 
The 


mean advantage of 3.25 db for binaural listen- 


ear. hard-of-hearing listeners showed a 
ing over monaural when the listener's two ears 
were equated in sensitivity. 

The threshold of the “normal” listen- 
ers for our recorded version of the “PB” mono- 


mean 


syllabic word lists was about 11 db higher than 
their mean threshold for Test No. 9. 

New recordings were made of six lists of 
“PB” 
tion of the intelligibility of these words compared 


with their intelligibility on the first recordings 


the words. The rank-difference correla- 
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was only 64 + .03 for our hard-of-hearing 
listeners. The differences appear to be due to 
the differences between the two announcers in 
voice and enunciation. 


Abstracted by S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 


Buck, William M., “A Study of the Misartic- 
ulation of [r] in Children from Kinder- 
garten through Third Grade,” M.A. The- 
sis, State University of Iowa, 1948. 


Ninety-one children previously diagnosed as 
defective in articulation of [r] were examined 
for consistency of misarticulation and for evalu- 
ation of possible relationship between phonetic 
factors and normal [r] production. A_ test 
calling for 71 [r] responses in a wide variety of 
phonetic combinations and positions within 
words was administered to each child by two 
examiners whose agreement in judgment was 
high. Of the children tested, 94% were incon- 
sistent in misarticulation and 33% produced 
a normal [r] between 31 and 55 times. Phonetic 
analysis revealed that correct productions of [r] 
occurred (1) more often in blends (especially 
with consonants requiring a fairly specific 
tongue position) than in [r] in_ single 
position, (2) more often in the post-vocalic [r] 
than in the initial or medial glide [r], and (9) 
more often as a vowel than as a consonant. 
Good articulation was more frequent in blends 
with [d], [t], and [k] than in other phonetic 
contexts. Implications for articulation testing 
and therapy are toward greater emphasis on 
{[r] in blends, postvocalic [r], and vowel [r] 
than on the sound in isolation or as a single 
consonant in words. 


Abstracted by DorotrHy JANE JAMISON, State 


University of Iowa 


Cranmer, Jeanette Gray, “The Psycho-Ana- 
lytical Theories of Stuttering,” M.A. The- 
sis, Leland Stanford University, 1948. 


Scientifically psychoanalysis cannot be proved 
or disproved. Science demands evidence which 
produces either a positive or negative answer 
to some queston. By its very nature, in psycho- 
analysis only positive evidence is admitted. 

Stuttering is characterized by two groups of 
symptoms: one physiological, the other psycho- 
logical. This problem has attracted the inter- 
est of many investigators trained in psychoanaly- 
sis. Briefly, this study presents a survey of their 
work and an analytical comparison of their 
various theories. 

The basic tenets developed by Sigmund Freud 
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greatly influenced the work of Alfred Adler, 
Karen Horney, Isador Coriat, Alfred Appelt 
and others. They accepted and used psycho- 
analytical techniques for therapy in stuttering. 
A second group, including Charles Bluemel, 
John Fletcher, Mabel Gifford, and Meyer Solo- 
mon recognized the psychological aspects of 
stuttering and used psycho-analytical termin- 
ology in their work. They did not use the 
method as a therapy. 


It is evident that psychoanalysis has been 
successfully employed as a diagnostic tool in 
stuttering cases and has given impetus to the 
development of mental hygiene as a form of 
psycho-therapy. It has had considerable influ- 
ence in the development of certain theories 
concerning the problems of stuttering. 


Abstracted by Lena G. Apams, University of 
Oklahoma 


Crowl, Doris, “An Analysis of Hearing Loss- 
es among Veterans at the University of 
Nebraska,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Nebraska, 1948. 


The purpose of the study was to discover: 
incidence, severity and location of hearing 
losses among veterans as compared with non- 
veterans; relationship of loss to branch of 
service and type of service experience; and 
subsequent hearing acuity trend. Upon entry 
or re-entry in the University of Nebraska all 
veterans were given a hearing test (Maico 
Puretone Audiometer). Tabulations were made 
concerning the incidence, severity and location 
of hearing losses for veterans compared with 
nonveterans. One hundred veterans with hear- 
ing losses called back for retest filled out 
questionnaires concerning their service exper- 
ience. 

A survey of the original data and new data 
indicated the following conclusions: A greater 
percentage of hearing loss exists among veterans 
than among nonveterans, the total percentage 
being 40% for veterans compared to 19% for 
nonveterans; this loss tends to be concentrated 
in high frequencies; it seems to be unrelated to 
branch of the service; retests showed that 59% 
of the 100 veterans had improved in hearing 
acuity since the original tests. 


Abstracted by Leroy T. 
Nebraska 


Laase, University of 


Daniel, Lawrence Earl, “A Survey of Laws 
of the States Relating to the Special Edu- 
cation and Care of Children with Hearing 
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and Speech Defects,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1948. 


The purpose of this study was to review the 
laws of the states which provide for the special 
education of exceptional children in order that 
such a law might be drawn up for the excep- 
This law would 


tional children of Colorado. 


include specific provisions for the care and 
special education of children with faults and 
The 


intendents of all state departments of education 


defects of speech and_ hearing. super- 
were requested to send any law of this nature 
in their respective states which are in effect or 
The 


states were examined to see which ones provid- 


about to be _ proposed. statutes of all 


ed for the education of exceptional children. 


Pertinent points of interest provided in the 
laws were set forth. A discussion of such pro- 
visions as were contained in the laws was pre- 
sented, along with comment and _ criticism. 
\ctual and proposed federal legislation relating 
education children 


to special of exceptional 


was also discussed. 


Those provisions which seemed of most value 


in education and caring for the exceptional 
child were incorporated in the proposed law 
for Colorado along with provisions which had 
elsewhere but seemed to be 


not been found 


necessary for an adequate law. 


Abstracted by Lawrence Eart DANteL, Univer- 
sity of Denver 


Davis, Joan Lynne, “Cerebral Palsy: A 
Study of Types and Causes,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Alabama, 1948. 


The purpose of this study is to answer the 
question, “What is Cerebral Palsy?” as simply 
and specifically as possible, written from the 
point of view of the beginning graduate student 


in speech. 


Chapter one brings out the purpose of the 
study, the history of the problem, terminology, 
and scope. The second chapter takes up the 
types of palsy, 
spasticity, ataxia, rigidity, tremors, and amentia. 


cerebral including athetosis, 


Chapter three brings out the causes, while the 


fourth gives summary and recommendations. 


The study does not add to our knowledge of 


the problem but is a good compilation of 


pertinent data about it. 


Abstracted by T. EARLE JOHNSON, University of 


Alabama 
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Drakesmith, Dorothy, “A Questionnaire 
Study of the Occupations of Graduates 
and Former Students of a _ Residential 
School for the Deaf,” M.A. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1948. 


Questionnaires sent to 393 former students 
of the Iowa School for the Deaf yielded replies 
these, more 
half of 
graduates of the school; all but eight are em- 


from 64 men and 52 women. Of 
1 5 


than 34 still live in Iowa; them are 


ployed, the majority in hearing environments 


of from 10-11 people. The men are in farming, 


small business, and labor with an _ average 


weekly wage of $50.49. Of the women, one- 


third are married, others are factory and white- 


collar workers, their income averaging $28.00 
weekly. Only three report occupational dis- 
satisfaction, though the majority have held 
from 2-7 jobs since leaving school. About 


half utilize their school training in their present 
occupations; many suggest changes in the pres- 
education Less than 


ent vocational system 


half communicate solely through and 
lip reading; others rely to some extent on writ- 
ing and 1/3 use hearing aids. Because of lack of 
information on achievement, intelligence, pet 


speech 


sonality and severity of handicap, generaliza- 
tions cannot be drawn from these data. Sug- 
gestions for further study are outlined. 

Abstracted by DorotHy JANE JAMISON, State 


University of Iowa 


Everhart, Rodney Warren, “An Investiga- 
tion of Stuttering in an Individual as Re- 
lated to Genetically Transmitted Factors,” 
M.S. Thesis, University of Michigan, 1948. 


The problem of this study was to determine 
whether or not stuttering could be related to 
genetically transmitted factors. 

It was discovered that: (1) The genetic in- 
cidence of stuttering is greater in  stutterers 


than in nonstutterers; (2) Stuttering occurs 
than 
females; (3) Stutterers, as a group, are normal as 
regards developmental rate, in respect to the 
onset of crawling, sitting alone, walking and 
talking; (4) Stuttering is a disorder of childhood, 
which is manifested in the stutterer before fe 

eight; (5) statistically 
significant relationship between stuttering and 
multiple births; 


more frequently among males among 


age of There is no 
(6) The relationship of left- 
handedness to stuttering is not statistically sig- 
nificant; and (7) The ages of the parents at the 
birth of the stutterer have no significant rela- 
tionship to stuttering in an individual. 


Abstracted by RopNEy W. EvERHARI 
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Furman, Ione Dorothy, “An Experimental 
Investigation of Binaural and Monaural 
Discrimination in the Normal and Hard of 
Hearing,” M.A. Thesis, University of Min- 
nesota, 1948. 


Ihis study represents an effort (1) to compare 
monaural and binaural pitch, sound, and word 
discrimination of normal and_ hard-of-hearing 
subjects, (2) to see if there is a difference be- 
tween perceptive, conductive and mixed types 
of hearing losses as far as discrimination ability 
is concerned, and (3) to see if there is a change 
in discrimination ability with age. 

According to the study, there is no significant 
difference between the hard-of-hearing and 
normal-hearing groups in pitch discrimination, 
but the normal-hearing group excels the hard- 
of-hearing group significantly in both sound 
and word discrimination. The subjects with 
perceptive hearing loss surpassed the other 
hard-of-hearing subjects and the normal-hear- 
ing group in pitch discrimination. 

No significant difference was found between 
monaural and binaural hearing for either pure 
tones or speech sounds when the intensity was 
regulated to comfort level for each type of 
listening. 

Age did not appear to be a significant factor 
in discriminatory ability among the normal- 
hearing group, but in the hard-of-hearing group 
young adults surpassed both the children and 
older adults in abilty to discriminate. 
Abstracted by L. D. Hepcecock, University of 


Minnesota 


Gianelloni, Sister Mary Edward, O.P., “A 
Survey of the Professional Attitudes, 
Objectives and Basic Approaches to Speech 
Improvement in the Elementary Schools 
with Suggested Courses of Study in Speech 
for the Parochial Schools in New Or- 
leans,” M.A. Thesis,” Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1948. 


In this survey of the professional attitudes, 
objectives, and basic approaches to speech im- 
provement in the elementary schools, it has 
been shown that speech training may serve 
the general aims of education. Writings of a 
selected group of child psychologists, education 
leaders, and speech specialists were examined. 
The thesis includes a course of study in 
speech for five parochial schools conducted 
by the Dominican Sisters of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, associated with Dominican College. 


The plan provides for a centrally located speech 
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clinic and a speech supervisor who will collabo- 
rate with the classroom teachers of the parochial 
schools and with the instructor of speech in the 


college. 


Abstracted by Harrietr Ipor, Louisiana State 
University 


Hale, Anita Ruth, “A Study of the Misartic- 
ulation of [s] in Children from Kinder- 
garten through Third Grade,” M.A. The- 
sis, State University of Iowa, 1948. 


In a picture articulation test in which the 
consonant [s] was tested in 59 different words 
in a wide variety of phonetic combinations, 
acceptable [s] productions were common among 
go children previously diagnosed as defective in 
[s] articulation. Nearly three-fourths of them 
showed inconsistency of misarticulation as judg: 
ed by two speech analysts whose evaluations 
agreed on 93.5% of the judgments. Production 
of [s] was significantly more often incorrect 
for the sound occurring in a single consonant 
than in blends, particularly when the [s] 
succeeded the other consonant. No _ phonetic 
characteristics of adjacent consonants appeared 
systematically to facilitate normal [s] production 
more than did other consonants, but the final 
single [s] was correct significantly more times 
than the medial or initial [s], the latter being 
least successful. [s] errors appeared to be 
related systematically to phonetic combinations, 
but not to tongue positions for adjacent sounds. 
The study suggests the ease of auditory dis- 
crimination between a good and poor [s] in 
various phonetic environments may relate to 
frequency of rormal production. The author 
further suggests the use of [s] in blends in cor- 
rective work, of [s] words which the child can 
produce for discrimination drill, and of blend 
words in testing all defective consonant produc- 
tions. 


Abstracted by DorotHy JANE JAMISON, Stale 
University of lowa 


Hannigan, M. Helen, “A Differential Ap- 
proach to Speech Training for Children 
with Athetoid and Spastic Types of Cere- 
bral Palsy,” M.A. Thesis, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1948. 


The purpose of the study was, first, to examine 
the thinking and experience of specialists in the 
field of cerebral palsy in regard to their inter- 
pretation of the disorder and their training pro- 
cedures; and, second, to outline a program of 
speech therapy for the athetoid and for the 
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spastic child which will be useful to the speech 
correctionist beginning work with these children. 

The study is mainly concerned with present 
methods of treatment and their implications in 
the speech training program. dif- 
ferent methods of muscular reeducation are in- 
dicated in treating the physical disabilities found 
in the two most common types of cerebral palsy 
—athetosis and _ spasticity—the 
speech therapy should in general reflect the dif- 
ferential emphases in the modalities of treatment 
for these disorders. The study includes a meth- 
od of testing and a plan of speech training which 
considers the multiple needs of cerebral palsied 
children and which may also be adapted to the 
specific problems of a given child. 


Insofar as 


program of 


Abstracted by Dorotny P. MENzeLt, Redwood 


City Elementary Schools 


Horowitz, Esther, “The Psycho-Grammatic 
Aspects of Stuttering,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1948. 


Stutterers of college age read three different 
selections varying in propositional value: a list 
of words, a nonsense selection, and a meaning- 
ful paragraph. An increase in propositional 
value of the reading selection resulted in a cor- 
responding increase in the total number of words 
stuttered. This was true particularly of nouns, 
verbs, adjectives and adverbs. The increase in 
propositional value of the selection resulted, 
however, in a decrease in stuttering on pro- 
nouns, conjunctions, and articles, with no sig- 
nificant difference in prepositions. An increase 
in propositionality affects stuttering in several 
ways. It establishes relationships between the 
words of the sentence, subordinating some, ele- 
vating others, in importance. The more impor- 
tant words tend to be stuttered more; the words 
which carry little propositional value tend to be 
stuttered less. 

In general, nouns, verbs, adjectives, and ad- 
verbs were stuttered more than pronouns, prep- 
ositions, conjunctions and articles. 


Abstracted by EstHeR Horowitz, University of 
Wisconsin 


Jacobson, Joan, “Differential Therapy of De- 
layed Speech Based on Differential Eti- 
ology,” M.A. Thesis, Syracuse University, 
1948. 


This study aimed at the development of a pro- 
gram of therapy for delayed speech based on 
etiological classifications. The subject included: 
a. a child with mental deficiency; b. a child with 
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extensive brain injury; c. 2 children with defic- 
ient brain development, complicated by en- 
vironmental factors; d. an autistic child; and 
e. a postencephalitic child. The procedure util- 
ized aimed at the reduction of the effectiveness 
of nonverbal behavior and devised means to in- 
terest the child in autocritical phonetic analysis 
of sounds for communications. The results of 
the study indicated: 

1. No apparent significant difference in ther- 
apy for the functional and brain injured chil- 
dren. 

2. Great caution must be exercised whenever 
diagnosing a child with delayed speech as men- 
tally deficient, but when so diagnosed by com- 
petent authority the therapy should be func- 
tional and child-centered. 

3. In postencephalitic children behavior resid- 
uals can be minimized through the use of moti- 
vating material. 

j- In autistic children, speech behavior is 
part of the larger problem of maladjustment to 
a greater degree than with other children. With 
these children therapy should include psycho- 
therapy for the parents as well as projective 
techniques for the children. 


Abstracted by Louis DiCarto, Syracuse Uni- 


versity 


McClellan, Margaret Cave, “The Develop- 
ment of an In-Service Teacher Training 
Program in Speech Correction in the Du- 
val County Public Schools,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Florida, 1948. 


This thesis is a description of the develop- 
ment of a public school program of speech cor- 
rection through in-service teacher training, in- 
cluding: a study of recent trends and practices 
in speech correction in present day education, 
particularly at the elementary level; tables show- 
ing the incidence of articulatory speech defects 
in the total first grade population of the Duval 
County public school system in Florida; the 
numbers corrected, improved or nonimproved 
through the program of in-service teacher train- 
ing; and recommendations for extending and 


improving speech correction in the public 
schools. 
The effectiveness of the in-service teacher 


training program in speech correction is clearly 
indicated in this project. Of the 772 speech 
cases reported from the first grades, 49% were 
corrected, 41% were improved, and only 9% 
showed little or no improvement. These figures 
are compared with previous years when all 
speech correction was done by a single speech 
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correctionist in the county. The procedure for 
the program is described. 


Abstracted by Lesrer L. Hate, University of 
Florida 


McKee, Elizabeth Jane, “Bibliotherapy for 
Stutterers: A Review of the Literature 
and an Annotated List of Readings for 
Stutterers,” M.A. Thesis, State University 
of Iowa, 1948. 


Reading for therapeutic purposes has been 
used to advantage recently in hospitals, libraries 
and practical psychiatry. This study suggests 
ways in which the speech pathologist with un- 
derstanding of the case, of his needs, and of 
books applicable to his problem, can use read- 
ing as a therapeutic catalyst. Bibliotherapy, cor- 
rectly applied, can aid in semantic understand- 
ing, creating an objective set, reducing resistance 
to counseling, and maintaining contact and rap- 
port. Reading material must be fitted to the 
case’s reading and comprehension level as well as 
to his specific problems. Methods for selecting 
appropriate books and for increasing motivation 
and powers of objective evaluation are suggest- 
ed. The study includes two book lists: one, an 
annotated list of 50 readings for stutterers; the 
other, 45 readings which merit further investi- 
gation. 


\bstracted by Dorotuy JANE JAMISON, State 
University of lowa 


McKee, Margaret McAllister, “A Study of 
the Relationship between Defects of Ar- 
ticulation in Speech and Emotional In- 
stability in Elementary School Children,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Washington, 
1949. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
whether or not a group of 100 elementary 
school children with articulatory defects differed 
significantly in emotional stability from a control 
group of 100 children when measured by Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality and a Speech Attitude 
Scale. 

1. Children with articulatory defects in the 
primary and upper elementary grades compare 
favorably with the control group in self-adjust- 
ment, social adjustment and total adjustment, 
and do not deviate from the national norms 
on a standardized personality test. 

2. Children with articulatory defects tend to 
have a less positive attitude toward speech on 
the Speech Attitude Scale, but the difference 
cannot be considered significant. 
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3. Mal-attitudes toward speech do not in- 
crease with age. However, the speech defective 
child compares less favorably with the control 
group child in the upper grades in his reactions 
to speech. 

On the basis of this study the following in- 
ferences seem justifiable: 

a. Emotional instability cannot be substantia- 
ted as a causal factor in articulatory defects. 

b. The speech defect does not cause mal- 
attitudes toward speech or emotional instability. 


Abstracted by Marcaret M. McKee, University 
of Washington 


Menzel, Dorothy P., “Therapeutic Tech- 
niques in the Treatment of Primary Stut- 
terers,” M.A. Thesis, Stanford University, 
1948. 


This thesis seeks to establish:a definite dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary stutter- 
ing on the basis of which differential therapy is 
des'gnated for the primary type. Reasons why 
this distinction necessitates different therapies 
and why it is of crucial importance to employ 
a specific type of therapy to the primary stutterer 
are discussed. The more specific purpose of 
this thesis is to formulate a program of pro- 
phylaxis and treatment for the alleviation of 
primary stuttering. 

The program of therapy is prescribed as an 
outgrowth of the study of basic concepts regard- 
ing the etiology and nature of this disorder. 
Therapeutic techniques are given in a threefold 
program consisting of individual therapy, group 
therapy, and parent education and the role of 
the teacher. All three techniques are closely 
interrelated, the success of one enhances the 
value of its counterparts. This comprehensive 
program stresses a type of therapy that includes 
treating the whole personality of the primary 
stutterer as well as treating the persons within 
his environment. 


Abstracted by M. Heten HANniGAn, University 
of California Medical Cente? 


Miller, Marilyn Charlice, “A Survey and 
Evaluation of Speech Correction Needs in 
the Elementary and Junior High Schools 
of Jackson, Mississippi,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Denver, 1948. 


The general objectives of this survey were to 
determine the extent of speech defects, the 
types, the attitudes of teachers, principals, and 
county superintendents toward speech correc- 


tion, the availability of speech correction train- 
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ing in Mississippi colleges, and to suggest a 
speech correction program, 

From questionnaires and testing of 690 school 
children, it was judged that 5.7 per cent of the 
total elementary and junior high school popula- 
tion had speech defects; the 
defects were articulatory without 
physical causes; of the classes tested, the third 


most prevalent 


apparent 


and ninth grades had the largest percentage of 
speech defects; over 50 per cent of the defectives 
had good family background, good social ad- 
justment and normal physical condition; over 
50 per cent of the defectives had either notice- 
able or severe defects; speech training was need- 
ed by 68.7 per cent of the defectives; most of 
the defectives were of normal mentality; school 
personnel were aware of existence of speech 
defects but probably underestimated the number 
and severity of them; only two colleges offered 
courses in speech pathology. 

Abstracted by Ropert H. Lyon, University of 
Denver 


Miner, Adah L., “A Proposed Plan for Cor- 
recting Minor Articulatory Disorders by 
Extending the Reading Program in the 
Primary Grades to Include Those Princi- 
ples and Techniques Used to Correct 
Minor Defects of Articulation,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Washington, 1948. 


This study proposes a plan by which the 


principles and techniques used to correct minor 
defects of articulation may be_ incorporated 
within the reading program in 


grades for 


the primary 


the purposes of correcting those 
minor articulatory defects which are commonly 
found in these grades and attaining improve- 
ment in the general level of articulation in the 
classroom. It includes a description of the 
methods commonly used to correct functional 
articulatory defects, an exposition of current 
reading practices, a proposed plan for integrat- 
ing the speech correction and reading programs, 
a_ series and 
specific examples showing how reading mater- 
ials may be adapted to the speech correction 


program. 


of representative lesson plans, 


Abstracted by James CarreLt, University of 


Washington 


Morton, Henrietta Denmark, “Correction of 
Defective Consonant Blends and Difficult 
Speech Sounds,” M.A. Thesis, University 
of Denver, 1948. 


The objectives of this thesis are: (1) to present 
original, simple and entertaining rhymes and 
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jingles on the [1], [s], and [z] consonant 
blends and [sh], [ch], [zh], [k], [g]. [th], 
[1], [z], and [j] sounds; (2) to add to the 
motivation and interest of the jingles by having 
colorful illustrations; (3) to help the children 
to gain better speech through a play-way of 
speech training rather than by routine drill; 
(4) to provide rhymes, jingles, and pictures on 
the level of the child’s understanding and com- 
prehension; (5) to provide simple jingles which 
will supply a good deal of auditory training. 
Literature and a check of 94 children at the 
University of Denver Children’s Speech Clinic 
seemed to indicate that the consonant blends 
and sounds listed above were extremely difficult 
for children between the ages of three and ten. 
RutH M. University of 


Abstracted by CLARK, 


Denver 


Nelson, Anne L. H.; “A Program of Ther- 
apy for the Preschool Child with Func- 
tional Delayed Speech,” M.A. Thesis, 
Stanford University, 1948. 


The problem was that of preparing a practical 
program of speech therapy, readily understand- 
able and applicable by parents or teachers, for 
child 
Materials 


the preschool with functional delaved 


speech. used were books. studies, 


etc. common to reading research. Point of view 
and chief aim of the study developed out of 
experience with speech defective children in 
clinics and public schools. 

The procedure was first to survey mater-al on 
normal speech development, learning in pre- 
school children, normal 


guidance of speech 


development, etiology of delayed speech, and 
rhe 


was to organize information on methods and 


therapy for delayed speech. second step 
devices for speech therapy into an outline based 
on the sequence of steps in the normal growth 
of speech in the child. 

The specific aims of the study were to appraise 
physiological and psychological factors which 
should be considered in a speech training pro- 
gram for the preschool child, to survey informa- 
tion on prevention of functional delayed speech, 
and to prepare a broad re-educational outline 
of speech therapy for this age group. 

ANNE L. H. Stanford 


Abstracted by NELSON, 


University 


Nelson, Catherine, “A Study of the Articu- 
lation of Twins,” M.A. Thesis, Brooklyn 
College, 1948. 


Forty-six twins were matched with 46 single- 
tons for age, sex, intelligence quotient, hearing. 
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language background, and economic background. 

A study of the articulation of each individual 

was then made. The following conclusions were 

drawn: 

1. Female twins tend to have only slightly poor- 
er speech than female singletons, but male 
twins tend to have very much poorer speech 
than female singletons. 

2. The handicap to speech tends to be the same 
for female twins as for male singletons. 

3. Identical twins tend to have poorer speech 
than nonidentical twins. 

4. Identical twins tend to have identical speech 
defects. 


Abstracted by CATHERINE NELSON 


Norton, Lois, “Hearing Rehabilitation in 
Nebraska Public Schools,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Nebraska, 1948. 


The purposes of this study were: to discover 
the public school practices in Nebraska for 
detecting a child with a hearing loss; to find 
what follow-up measures are taken; to study 
the organization and operation of special rooms 
for deaf students; to obtain parental evaluations 
of the services special rooms render deaf 
children. 

Questionnaire responses of 93 county and 
141 city superintendents, plus visits to Nebraska's 
three day schools for the deaf, indicated: Ap- 
proximately 15°, of Nebraska’s public schools 
have no hearing program; programs of 6°%, 
were unclassifiable; 79°(, maintained some type 
of hearing program (28°, of these gave audiom- 
eter tests; 72°, gave whisper, watch-tick, or 
similar hearing tests). Further, follow-up 
measures for all schools consisted of: 53%, noth- 
ing; 42%, seating advantages; 3°%, lip reading; 
2%, special rooms which included lip reading. 
The two day schools currently operating cared 
for a total of 16 children last year. 

Parental response to questionnaire plus some 
visitation showed that parents felt that the day 
school service was very helpful. 


Abstracted by Leroy T. Laase, University of 
Nebraska 


Peacher, William G., “Trends and Kindred 
Factors in the Etiology of Delayed 
Speech,” M.A. Thesis, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 1948. 


This study was undertaken to organize exist- 
ing neurological data and to correlate them on 
the basis of modern research. The problem of 
localization was evaluated in the light of the 
holistic, aggregate and regional theories. This 


tentative analysis suggested an organismic ap- 
proach. Of 50 cases of delayed speech studied 
at the Speech Laboratory during the year, 23 
had encephalography. Twenty-three of these 
were found to have neurological bases. Of the 
remainder, 11 were diagnosed as having organic 
involvements. This figure might have been 
higher had encephalography been available. 
Five histories were presented in detail to rep- 
resent the different types of cases studied. 
Dr. Peacher suggests that “sinlingualism” 
(without speech with lesion) supplant the terms, 
congenital aphasia, audimutitas, and other re- 
lated designations; and “cumlingualism” (with 
speech) when the developmental language 
process has been arrested because of demonstra- 
ble neurological lesion. This study reveals 
great need for adequate psychological testing 
instruments in lower age groups and more 
complete psychological and medical investiga- 
tions which should include complete history and 
medical evaluation (physical, neurological and 
psychiatric), presence of pathological behavior, 
test for motor behavior and handedness, speech 
analyses when possible, psychometrics, laboratory 
studies (X-Ray of the skull and long bones, 
blood analyses, etc.), electro-encephalogram, 
angioencephalography, ventriculography, surgical 
procedures, and post mortem data when avail- 
able. The most common causes of sinlingualism 
and cumlingualism in the 50 cases were cerebral 
palsy and paranatal inflammatory processes. 
Investigations reveal a general rather than a 
focal process, either supra and, or infratentorial. 
[he different pathological factors have been 
analyzed with respect to the structural systems. 
The conclusions reached in this study are very 
suggestive but tentative pending future research. 


Abstracted by Louis M. DiCar.o, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 


Poulos, Thomas H., “A Comparison of the 
Acuity and Perceptive Accuracy of Mon- 
aural and Binaural Hearing,” M.S. Thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1948. 


This study was concerned with the acuity 
and perceptive accuracy of monaural and _ bin- 
aural hearing. In carrying out this study, two 
sets of equipment, a pure tone audiometer and 
a record player with phone attachments, were 
used. The procedure of testing was to test one 
ear first, then both, and finally the other ear; 
this was the order for both tests. 

The results indicated that a great percentage 
of the subjects had better scores for binaural 
hearing than for monaural hearing in the tests 
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for perceptive accuracy. In the audiometric 
tests for acuity, it was found that a great per- 
centage of the subjects tested had a lower per 
cent loss thresholds than in 


in binaural mon- 


aural (better ear). 


Abstracted by THomas H. Poutos, University 


of Wisconsin 


Raymond, Carol, “A Preliminary Investiga- 
tion in the Development of a Test of Lip 
Reading Ability for the Students of a 
Residential School for the Deaf,” M.A. 
Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1948. 


This study is an investigation of conditions 
and materials pertinent to testing lip reading 
ability. One hundred common expressions were 
presented to 162 students (4th year level and 
Iowa and Nebraska 
Elimination of 


above) in the Schools for 
the Deaf. inadequate 
resulted in a 42-term list with which 100 pupils 


were retested. 


items 


Problems of applicable material, 
optimum administration procedure, and mean- 
ingful scoring are discussed in the light of the 
results of this study. Suggestions are made for 


the standardization and administration of a 
go- or 40-item test to be scored by a system com- 
bining the desirable features of the thought- 


weight and word-count methods. 


DorROTHY 
University of lowa 


Abstracted by JANE JAMISON, State 


Siegenthaler, Bruce M., “A Study of the 
Relationship between Measured Hearing 
Loss and_  Intelligibility of Selected 
Words,” M.A. Thesis, University of Mich- 
igan, 1948. 


Words were selected and analyzed according 
to their frequency-energy distribution as shown 
The 
words were presented as a speech reception test 
who 


on the acoustic spectrograms. selected 


to subjects were Classified according to 


the type of hearing acuity each had. 


that normal 


have about equal perception for words contain- 


It was found hearing subjects 


ing unvoiced consonants and for words contain- 


ing voiced consonants, persons with a pure 


tone audiogram that shows about equal loss 
for all frequency pure tones have better per- 


ception for words containing voiced consonants, 


and persons with audiograms that show greate1 
hearing loss for the high frequencies than for 
the low frequencies have better perception fo 
voiced than for 


words containing consonants 


words containing unvoiced consonants. 


Bruce M. 
versity of Michigan 


Abstracted by SIEGENTHALER, Uni- 


Skene, Charlotte Mary, “A Comparative 
Study of Articulatory Testing Methods 
for Elementary School Children,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1948. 


The purpose of this study was to compare 
three methods of eliciting speech responses from 
children. The 
constructed in the following forms: 


three articulatory tests were 
(1) a para- 
graph about a picture, (2) a story 


picture, (3) 


about the 


one word responses about the 


picture. ‘Twenty-five subjects between the ages 
of seven and twelve with defective speech were 
selected. The three tests were administered to 
the children individually and the results of the 
tests were analyzed according to the percentage 
of twenty-five children who substituted another 
sound for the test sound. 

There was no significant difference in the 
incidence of defective sounds recorded from any 
one of the three tests. They proved adequate 
in revealing the sounds that were defective. The 
tests showed no significant difference in the time 


factor involved in the 


administration of the 
tests. 


\bstracted by CHARLOTTE MARY SKENE 


Sperling, Shirley Lasker, “A Comparison 
between Verbal and Non-Verbal Test Re- 
sults of Children with Articulatory Speech 
Defects,” M.A. Thesis, University of Mich- 
igan, 1948. 


The 


whether or not there is a significant difference 


purpose of the study is to determine 


between verbal and performance test results 


for children with articulatory speech defects. 


Data were extracted from case histories pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Psychological Services 
and the University of Michigan Speech Clinic. 
The group selected for this study consisted of 
36 children within the age range of 6-12 years. 
Each child 
diagnosed as an 


within this group had been: (1) 


articulatory speech defective, 
2) given one essentially verbal test of intel- 
ligence, and (8) given one essentially nonverbal 


(or performance) intelligence test. 


The following conclusions may be drawn from 
this study: (1) There is a statistically significant 


difference between verbal nonverbal test 
This dif- 
ference is in favor of the performance or non- 


verbal intelligence test. (9) 


and 


results for the group studied. (2) 


This. difference is 
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significant somewhere between the one and the 
two percent levels of confidence. 


Abstracted by HarLtan H. Bioomer, University 
of Michigan 


Staats, Esther Kenny, “An Analysis of the 
Training, Methods, and Accomplishments 
of the Teachers in the Athens County 
School System from the Viewpoint of 
Speech Correction,” M.A. Thesis, Ohio 
University, 1948. 


The purpose of this study is to secure in- 
formation concerning the training, methods, 
and accomplishments of the teachers in the 
Athens County school system in the field of 
speech correction. 

\ questionnaire was prepared and, with a 
letter from the Superintendent of the Athens 
County schools, was sent from the Superintend- 


ent’s office to 158 teachers. 


The following conclusions were reached: 
1. Comparatively few teachers in the Athens 
County school system have had any specific 
training in the field of speech correction. 2. 
These teachers find it difficult to distinguish 
between minor problems and serious defects. 
g. The teachers believe that a speech defect 
constitutes a handicap to the pupil and creates 
an important teaching problem. 4. The methods 
which these teachers use in handling speech 
problems are not those which are generally 
recognized as being the most acceptable. _ 5. 
The teachers recognize the need for speech 
correction, but have relatively little time to 
devote to it. 6. They believe that prospective 
teachers should be given training in speech 
correction, and that teachers now in_ service 
should be given assistance through (a) special 
teachers, (b) student teachers, (c) workshops, 
and (d) extension courses. 


Abstracted by CLaupe E. KANtNner, Ohio Uni- 
versity 


Steen, Mary Elizabeth, “A Study of the 
Relation of Stuttering and Rheumatic 
Fever,’ M.A. Thesis, University of Okla- 
homa, 1948. 


\ representative bibliography of speech, 
psychological and medical literature has been 
studied to attempt an answer to the question: 
“What is the significance of the observed close 
chronological connection between stuttering 
and childhood diseases in the rheumatic diath- 
esis category?” It was expected that such a 


study might shed light on the question by 
Berry: “What is the common denominator 
between stuttering and childhood diseases?” 
After reviewing the literature on the influence 
of the mother’s rearing errors, on the role of 
the emotions in illness, on the concept of 
parental acceptance behavior toward the child, 
and on rheumatic fever, the author suggests 
that there is ample evidence to support the fol- 
lowing conclusion: Stuttering does not seem to 
be a sequela of rheumatic fever, per se. Both of 
these disorders could arise out of this “common 
denominator”: the prolonged emotional strain 
of the anxiety generated by the failure of the 
parents of the stutterers to provide genuine 
affection. 
Abstracted by Mary ELizABetH STEEN, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma 


Tjomsland, Lily Clara, “An Experimental 
Study in the Improvement of Practicable 
Speech Correction in the Second and 
Third Grades in the Public Schools of 
Kanawha County, West Virginia,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1948. 


This study was made to find the instrumen- 
tality of the classroom teacher, when given 
training, in correcting articulatory defects of 
children. Lesson plans were presented to them. 
Three methods for teaching better articulation 
were tested. Each was used on one of three 
groups of twenty-seven children who were 
equated in age, intelligence, and _ previous 
speech instruction. Lesson plans presented 
to the teachers were composed of stories con- 
centrating on the speech sounds to be studied, 
words and sentences emphasizing the speech 
sound, and choral readings for the application 
of each speech sound. 

\ story told by the speech teacher introduced 
each speech sound to Group A. Daily five- 
minute practice periods on drill material, led 
by the classroom teacher, followed. Group 
B was given ten-minute private speech lessons 
by the speech teacher. Group C, the control, 
received no speech instruction. The percentage 
of improvement for Group A, B, and C are: 70 
5/13, 62 14, and 4% 3/11, respectively. The first, 
which incorporated the classroom _ teacher, 
achieved the highest. 


Abstracted by Evetyn L. G6LtiIL, University of 
Denver 


Volker, Florence Underwood, “A Study to 
Explore the Potentialities of Dramatic 
Activity as One Instrument of Transfer 
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in a Program of Speech Rehabilitation,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Michigan, 1947. 


Clinical experience has provided ample evi- 
dence that techniques of normal speech, acquired 
and voluntarily called forth in drill periods, 
do not automatically transfer into social situa- 
tions involving varying degrees of social pressure. 
In an effort to construct a graded series of care- 
fully controlled situations as an_ instrument 
of clinical practice for effecting transfer and 
retention of normal speech patterns, the pos- 
sibility has presented itself of using some forms 
and adaptations of dramatic activity. 
Abstracted by Otute L. Backus, University of 
Michigan 


Williams, John David, “A Speech Correc- 
tion Magazine for the Lay Public: An- 
alysis and Planning,” M.A. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1948. 


This study indicates and describes the neces- 
sity for, the procedure in, and various problems 
of production of a speech correction magazine 
for laymen. The magazine would be dedicated 
to a reading public of school executives, parents, 
social workers, psychologists, nurses and other 
professionals as well as to speech defectives 
and their associates. General considerations of 
sponsorship, editorial policy, finance, and format 
problems are discussed. Further description 
of specific content deals with magazine features 
and articles on individual handicaps. Primary 
factors to be considered in solving the problems 
of such a publication are considered. 
Abstracted by DorotHy JANE JAMISON, State 
University of lowa 


Winchester, Richard A. and House, Arthur 
S., “A Study of the Relationships of Cer- 
tain Environmental Factors to the Speech 
Adequacy of Acoustically Handicapped 
Children,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Denver, 1948. 

There is a seeming lack of perfect corres- 
pondence between the speech adequacy and 
extent of hearing loss for speech. To determine 
the possible effects of parental environment 
on the speech adequacy of hearing-defective 
children, this study was conducted. 

Thirty families having hearing-defective chil- 
dren were contacted through the public school 
system. Speech samples of thirty-two children 
with defective hearing were judged for intel- 
ligibility; the parents of these children were 
subjected to a battery of personality and opin- 
ion inventories; data concerning the children’s 





hearing losses for speech, behavior in school, 
academic achievement were collected. . These 
data were analyzed statistically and rank-dif- 
ference correlations computed. 

There was an apparent lack of significant 
relationship between speech adequacy in the 
children and the personality of their parents as 
measured in this study: the children’s speech 
adequacy and conservatism in their parents; 
the children’s speech adequacy and their school 
behavior; the children’s school behavior and 
their estimated academic achievement; and the 
speech adequacy of these children and _ their 
ages. Ihere seemed to be a high degree of 
correlation between the children’s speech ade- 
quacy and their hearing losses for speech. 


Abstracted by S. D. BAKKE, University of Denver 


III. Drama and Theatre 


Herndon, Geneva, “American Criticism of 
Eugene O’Neill: 1917-1948,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
Northwestern University, 1948. 


This study of the American criticism of the 
plays of Eugene O'Neill covered the period 
from the first critical article in 1917 to that of 
June, 1948. Criticisms used included the first 
reviews in newspapers, dramatic criticism in 
American magazines, critical reviews of the pub- 
lished plays, and articles on the career of O'Neill. 
\lso included were American books devoted 
to the ideas of O'Neill, dramatic histories that 
discuss his plays, and those books on expression 
in America that criticize O'Neill as artist, literary 
man or thinker. Tables included show facts 
about the first production of each of O'Neill's 
plays and the first printing of each of the plays. 
There is an up-to-date bibliography of all the 
American criticism on O'Neill. 

The findings show that although the reviews 
were often verbose, casual, and filled with 
meaningless clichés, the more ‘important criti- 
cisms show an intelligent, serious attitude to- 
ward the writing of O'Neill. He is considered a 
spokesman of American life. The current 
tendency credits O'Neill as a man of the theatre, 
who meets theatrical requirements successfully, 
but who has not yet written great drama. 


Abstracted by JAMes R. Srart, Ft. Hays Kansas 
State College 


Klein, Arthur, “A Study of Elizabeth Rachel 
Felix (1821-1858),” Ph.D. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1948. 


This study analyzes the characterizations of 





the dramatic repertoire of Elizabeth Rachel 
Felix and the critical reception they received. 
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It discloses her artistic and personal relation- 
ships with the entire world of theatre, society 
and of art, the members of her family and the 
audiences of all the countries in which she 
toured. Amplified by unpublished material it 
so brings a synthesized portrait of Rachel as an 
artist and woman. to which the translation of 
a diary by J. Jules Chéry, a member of her 
American touring company, discovered in the 
Archives de la Bibliothéque de la Comédie- 
Francaise adds the living touch of a sympathetic 
portrayal. 

Elizabeth Rachel Felix was admitted as a 
student to the Comédie-Francaise where she 
studied dramatic techniques under the leader- 
ship of Professor Sampson. It was Sampson 
who gave talent to Rachel's genius by inculcat- 
ing in her the principles of naturalness and sim- 
plicity according to the tradition bequeathed by 
Talma. His own classical knowledge directed 
the instinctive tastes she possessed for the 
great tragedies of the Grand Century and it 
was he who illuminated and elevated her mind, 
who indicated the temper of the characters 
with a lucidity which permitted her intuitive 
intelligence to enter completely into the con- 
ception of the role. 

Following the precepts of Professor Sampson, 
she admitted neither dishevelled action nor the 
tearful spasmodic declamation of the actors of 
“drame,” nor on the other hand did_ she 
follow the traditional singsong and bombast of 
the classical actors. Giving up the excesses of 
old and new schools she was able to develop to 
a still greater degree the new freedom of expres- 
sion and apply a new phrasing to Racine’s and 
Corneille’s tragedies, yet with the moderation 
her genius felt imposed by the text of these 
playwrights. Significant in this regard is that 
she broke the classical recitative and made the 
Alexandrine more supple. 

It was the controlled lucidity of Elizabeth 
Rachel Felix which made her better able to 
express the disciplined art of the classics than 
The same 
intellectual intensity made her less attuned to 


the emotional one of the “drame.” 


expressing pure sensitive emotion than the 
violent passions of the mind: anger, irony, 
sarcasm, violent despair, pride, scorn and fury. 


Abstracted by ARTHUR KLEIN 


Zimmermann, Joe, “An Experimental Study 
of the Psychological Characteristics of a 
Group of Superior Coilege Actors,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, Northwestern University, 1948. 


The purpose of the investigation was to deter 
mine whether acting ability, as represented by 


a group of superior college actors, can be ex- 
plained as a pattern of personality, by testing 
the hypothesis that acting ability is concomitant 
with a distinctive pattern of psychological 
characteristics. Specifically, the objective of 
the experiment was to determine whether a 
relationship exists between superior college 
acting ability and (1) mental ability, (2) inter- 
ests, values, and activity preferences, (3) ascen- 
dance and submission, (4) adjustment, (5) 
introversion and extroversion, (6) temperament, 
and (7) those areas of personality which most 
commonly become abnormal. Secondary objec- 
tives of the experiment were: (8) to survey the 
work methods of these actors in playing their 
roles, and (g) to determine the extent to which 
the type of an actor's ability corresponds to 
the pattern of his personality. 

The subjects for the experiment were forty- 
eight students representing six universities 
who were selected on the basis of ratings made 
by five or more members of the theatre staff 
of their particular institution. The test battery 
given these subjects consisted of the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher 
Examination, Form B; the Allport-Vernon Study 
of Values; the Kuder Preference Record, Form 
BB; the A-S Reaction Study; the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory; the Guilford Inventory of 
Factors S IT D C R; the Humm-Wadsworth 
Temperament Scale; the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory; a questionnaire devised 
to secure personal background data; and a 
second questionnaire devised to secure infor- 
mation on the individual's work methods in ap- 
proaching and playing a part. 

The data were analyzed by comparing statis- 
tically the results made by the experimental 
group with those made by large unselected 
groups of college students and adults. 

The findings may be summarized as follows: 

1. The experimental group made a median 
score on the test of mental ability slightly higher 
than the median for a large unselected group 
of college students. 

2. The experimental group attaches signifi- 
cantly greater importance to aesthetic values 
than do unselected students, and significantly 
less importance to economce and political values. 
Men of the experimental group tend to have the 
value patterns of college women rather than 
those of unselected college men. 

g. Experimental men have significantly greater 
interests in artistic, literary, and musical activi- 
ties than do unselected college men and adults, 
and significantly less interest in computational 
and scientific interests. Experimental women 
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have significantly greater interest in persuasive, 
than 
college women and adults, and significantly less 
interest in computational, scientific, and clerical 


artistic, and musical activities unselected 


activities. Profiles suggest that superior college 


actors are more vehement in their likes and 


dislikes for various types of activities than any 
of the other 50 occupational groups which 
have been studied. 

j- Both men and women of the experimental 
group tend to be more dominant than unselect- 
ed college groups of the same sex to an extent 
which just fails to pass the test of significance. 

5. Subjects of both sexes are significantly 
more aggressive socially than unselected groups. 
The groups do not differ significantly in home, 
health, and emotional adjustment, although 
the number of very poorly adjusted individuals 
in the expermental group is not inconsiderable. 

6. The 


more socially extroverted and significantly more 


experimental group is significantly 
introverted in its thinking than a large unselect- 
ed group of college students and adults. 
mental 


Experi- 


women show greater depression and 


cycloid tendency than the men. 


7. Experimental men_ exhibit — significantly 
greater tendency toward depression, hysteria, 
psychopathic deviation, femininity of interest 


pattern, schizophrenia, and hypomania than an 
unselected group of men. Experimental women 
show significantly greater tendency toward ex- 
treme femininity, schizophrenia, psychasthenia, 
and possibly hypomania and psychopathic de- 
viation, than do unselected college women. 
The data strongly suggest that high scores on 
the psychotic triad may well be an indication 
of a fluidity of personality which is characteristic 
of the superior college actor. 

8. When subjects were classified as to their 
particular type of acting ability, and scores for 
the type groups compared using a_ biserial 
correlation technique, the differences between 
groups were found to be not significant statis- 
tically. However, the patterns were so con- 
sistent and so logically related to each of the 
types of acting ability as to strongly suggest that 
further research might establish psychological 
differences underlying differences in types of 
acting ability. 


Abstracted by Jor ZIMMERMANN 


Abrams, Sherwin F., “Clifford Odet’s Golden 
Boy, a Production,” M.S. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 1948. 
“Clifford Odets’ Boy, A 

tion” is composed of four sections. 


Golden Produc- 
first 


three present chapters of biography, a criticism 


The 
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of the playwright’s dramaturgical skills, and an 
analysis of all his plays. The fourth part con- 
tains the director’s script and associated techni- 
cal materials outlining the production of Golden 
Boy at 


1947. In 


the University of Wisconsin, December, 


addition, there is a_ bibliography 
taken from texts and periodicals, including all 
Odets’ articles published in the New York Times 
(1934-47). 


Abstracted by SHERWIN F. Aprams, University 


of Wisconsin 


Baker, Roberta Hardy, “Producing Restor- 
ation and Eighteenth Century Comedies,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 


1948. 

The effort was made to gather into one 
volume information pertinent to accurate re- 
vivals of comedies of the Restoration and 
eighteenth century. Ihe research involved 


study of some of the plays, methods and con- 
ditions of production during the periods under 
consideration, as well as a study of the customs 


and behavior, stvles of dress and furniture. 


Abstracted by Roperra Baker, University of 


Wisconsin 


Bartlett, Martine, “A Study of Ibsen’s Hed- 
da Gabler” M.F.A. Thesis, Yale Univer- 
sity, 1948. 


An essay beginning with an examination of 
Ibsen’s sources for the character; an analysis of 
the from view; a 
the 


an evaluation of 


play the actor’s point of 


history of role as acted in America, with 


( ontempora ry newspaper and 


magazine reviews; a criticism of Miss Eva Le- 
Gallienne’s performance of March 6, 1948, 
witnessed by the author.. In summary, a study 


of the role from the actor’s, and not the literary, 
point of view; the problems which arise from 
limitatons of the actor’s personality and intel- 
lectual understanding. 

Abstracted by MArTINE Barrett, Yale Unitver- 
sity 


Blakely, Don F., “Italian Renaissance and 
Baroque Scenic Design. Its Perspective 
Principles and Spatial Organization,” M.A. 
Thesis, Wayne University, 1948. 


The present study develops historically the 
evolution of perspective principles in painting 
coupled with an attendant 


The center pavilion, the architectural 


examination of 
motifs. 
screen, the arched facade, the idea of stage-space, 
all present in pre-Renaissance art and theatre, 
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are adopted by the Italian Renaissance designer. 
The side-tower of medievel art becomes the 
side-house in Italian Renaissance art, which 
in turn is transcribed to the stage. This side- 
house becomes the basic motif of the Renaissance 
stage in Italy, as well as the most characteristic 
device for enclosing the scene. 

Of primary importance in the historical 
development of this Renaissance and Baroque 
scene are the ways of solving problems of per- 
spective on the stage. The designer is found 
to encounter many problems when transcribing 
the motifs and methods of perspective delinea- 
tion from the two-dimensional canvas to the 
three-dimensional stage. From the first built- 
out structures it is found that the path of stage 
design in the Italian Renaissance returns to 
two-dimensional surfaces the painted flat wing. 
On this two-dimensional surface, the designer 
painted the third-dimension as did the painter, 

Finally, the principle of the single picture 
plane, behind which all space is related, is 
examined historically. This is found to be a 
basic problem of scenic perspective. From the 
unrelated forestage and backstage, the first 
method of locating the picture plane is found 
to be the front side-houses placed behind the 
forestage, formal in quality and framing the 
anterior space. With the Teatro Olympico, 
the theatre at Sabionetta, and finally, the 
Teatreo Farnese, the ultimate solution to this 
problem is found to be in the evolution of the 
modern proscenium arch. 


Abstracted by LEONARD Leone, Wayne Uni- 


versity 


Browne, Oden Wells, Jr., “Shylock—The 
Role and Its Interpreters,” M.F.A. Thesis, 
Yale University, 1948. 


The problem is to delve into the character of 
“Shakespeare’s Jew” and into the character of 
Shylock as interpreted by sixteen representative 
interpreters of the role, in order to draw some 
tangible conclusions about the character. 

Shylock, created in the spirit of prejudice 
against Jews existing in Elizabethan London, 
emerged a comic villain, a thing to ridicule and 
scorn! 

So interpreted until 1741 when Macklin inter- 
preted him in serious manner, Shylock has since 
been interpreted only in serious vein with al- 
terations and distortions of Shakespeare’s bril- 
liant comedy. 

Shylock, still a villain, should not be played 


again as a comic villain until such a presenta- 
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tion of a stage Jew can be viewed without pre- 
conceived prejudices and animosities. 


Abstracted by OpEN Browne, Yale University 


Carlson, James Richard, “A Study of Atti- 
tudes toward War Expressed in the 
American Theatre between Two World 
Wars,” M.A. Thesis, University of Min- 
nesota, 1948. 

The study examines plays produced in New 
York between 1918 and 1941 which either by 
implication or direct statement express an 
attitude toward war. ‘The texts of the plays 
are examined in the light of their critical re- 
ceptions, length of runs, and relationship to 
social and political events and attitudes out- 
side the theatre. Between the two World Wars 
the American theatre revealed a continuing, 
yet changing, concern with the fact and problem 
of war. Four major attitudes found expression 
in the theatre; during and immediately following 
World War I, a romantic acceptance of war as a 
glorified and heroic mission; during the 1920's, a 
disillusionment with the ugly experiences of 
war, rejecting the previous glamor but often 
substituting an equally romantic cynicism; dur- 
ing the early 1930's, a strong rejection of war, 
stemming from an examination of its wide 
social and political causes; and during the late 
1930's, a slow, painful acceptance of the need 
for meeting the armed aggression flaring in 
Europe and Asia. 

\bstracted by Davin W. THompson, Universit) 

of Minnesota 


Collins, Betty Jean, “The History of Dra- 
matic Art at the University of South Da- 
kota, 1882-1948,” M.A. Thesis, University 
of South Dakota, 1948. 


This is the history of dramatic art at the 
University of South Dakota from 1882 to 1948. 
Work of the speech and languages departments 
is included, as it was through these departments 
that dramatic art first began. Classroom in- 
struction, entertainments, elocution, plays, and 
dramatic organizations are traced from their 
beginnings at the University. For the period 
of greatest development in dramatic art, 
1938 to 1948, University Theatre finances 
and projects as well as the Black Hills play- 
house and School of the Theatre are discussed. 
Appendices A and B show a complete com- 
pilation of play statistics from 1882 to 1948. 
Appendix C includes a compilation of figures 
showing the increase in income from the pro- 
duction of long plays at the University Theatre 
between the years 1934 and 1948. The em- 
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phasis in this thesis is placed upon the change 
from extra-curricular to 
dramatic art. The chief sources of material 
were newspapers, college catalogues, dramatic 
art files, and personal interviews. 


curricular status. of 


Abstracted by 
South Dakota 


Lois LEE Jones, University of 


Danford, William Kelly, “Adapting the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Operas to the Modern 
Stage, Using The Mikado and The Yeo- 
men of the Guard as the Bases for the 
Experimental Staging,” M.A. Thesis, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1948. 

This study seeks to discover specific techniques 
for adapting the Gilbert and Sullivan operas to 
the contemporary stage in accordance with the 
general principles which guided Gilbert in his 
original direction but utilizing staging devices 
and theatre conventions which are more suited 
to the tastes of contemporary audiences. 

The author The Mikado and The 
Yeomen of the Guard as best representing the 


selects 
extremes in mood among the operas. He pro» 
ceeds to a detailed analysis of the vocal score and 
libretto of each and works out a complete plan 
for its staging. He back- 
drop and legs but makes more use of elevation 
and 


utilizes the familiar 


furniture: he 
traditional use of the 


removable varies from 


Gilbert’s semicircular 
and straight-line chorus arrangements to more 


diversified patterns based on the principle of 


axial instead of symmetrical balance: he per- 
sonalizes the chorus members more than did 
Gilbert; and he makes full use of modern 


lighting to create mood. 


Abstracted by R. C. Hunter, Ohio Wesleyan 
University 
Duckwall, Ralph W., Jr., “A Project in 


Design for the Production of Shoemaker’s 
Holiday by Thomas Dekker,” M. A. The- 
sis, Indiana University, 1948. 

The problem involved in this thesis is creative 
in nature and specifically deals with the task 
of adapting the Elizabethan stage facade struc- 
tural units into a design that is functional and 
suggestively realistic, and interesting theatrically 
for a modern day audience. 
however, the 


The project retains, 


historical flavor of the play 
throughout. 

In addition to the writing on the artistic and 
aesthetic approach to the play as a production, 
a complete technical analysis (which includes 
discussion of the stage setting, costumes and 


lighting) has been included, as well as blue- 


printed mechanical drawings and water color 
sketches. 

This adaptation is specifically designed for 
a possible production in the Indiana University 
Theatre, but its plans and suggestions are 
broad enough in scope to be readily adapted 
for any workable stage. 

The thesis contains an_ introduction, an 
analysis of the approach to the design, a synop- 
sis of scenes, the technical data on staging, and 
a bibliography, six water color plates of the 
setting, ten technical drawing plates and ten 
costume drawings. 


Abstracted by RicHarp L. ScAMMon, Indiana 


University 


Erskine, Andrew Hammond, “Romeo and 
Juliet A Production Prompt Book,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Alabama, 1948. 


(An original cutting and adaptation of Romeo 
and Juliet for college production with a unique 
setting using a modified unit set. Full costume, 
light, and design plates together with numerous 
diagrams of the action and movement, and full 
The total 
a valuable prompt book which merits wide use 
on the college stage. 


stage directions are given. result is 


Abstracted by T. EARLE JOHNSON, University of 


Alabama 


George, M. Jean, “A Comparative Study of 
the Acting Styles of Sarah Bernhardt, 
Ellen Terry and Eleonora Duse,” M.A. 
Thesis, Wayne University, 1948. 


Out of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 


centuries came three actresses, each with a 


different style of acting; and each actress exhibit- 
ed skill and genius in executing her particular 
style. Each actress was influenced by her early 


training and experience, her associates, the 
above all, her 
Ellen 


own 


temper of her audience, and 


own temperament. Sarah Bernhardt, 


Terry, and Eleonora Duse reflect their 


personality in their style. 


Bernhardt 


particular acting 


was a romantic, energetic, vibrant 


person, and her acting is the reflection of just 
these things. Ellen Terry was a happy, impish, 
exuberant child with a gleam in her eye; and 
warmth and 


in her characterizations we see 


In Duse we see the sorrowfully human 


and her 


mirth. 
with 
inner feelings. It is 
when we study these actresses in the light of 


woman characters are endowed 


her own sufferings and 


their personalities that we come the closest to 
determining their theatrical creations. ‘Through 


a study of their own personality we can best 
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discover and understand the emotions of their 
stage characters. 

Although each actress developed and display- 
ed a different style of acting, we find basic 
characteristics common to all three in the skill 
and inspiration with which they developed 
their histrionic art. Although different in 
temper, each one had a thorough training in 
the basic techniques of acting. Each one learn- 
ed to use her voice, body, and facial expressions 
to achieve an artistic effect. 

In comparing these actresses critics, reviews, 
biographies, autobiographies, and motion pic- 
tures in which they appeared were used as a 
basis of judgment. 

Abstracted by Lronarp Lrone, Wayne Uni- 
versity 
Grossman, Audley M., Jr., “Present and 

Desired Theatre Facilities in American 

Colleges and Universities,” M.A. Thesis, 

Wayne University, 1948. 

This paper is a study of the present state 
of college theatres in America, based on the 
statements. of the directors themselves. <A 
questionnaire was sent out to 146 schools. These 
opinions of the college directors have been 
synthesized with the opinions of professional 
actors, producers and directors, and an “‘aver- 
age theatre plant” has been described—a plant 
specifically adapted to college and university 
needs. 

Conclusions drawn are: The theatre should 
be re-designed. It should be planned as a 
genuine community center to be used extensively 
throughout the day and evening, not merely on 
performance nights. It should be planned 
frankly as a paying proposition instead of a 
burden on the school budget. To accomplish 
the latter objective, facilities for the presentation 
of motion pictures and the inclusion of a drug 
store or a restaurant are suggested. For the 
entire theatre world, a more flexible theatre is 
needed. The logical starting point is the 
college and university campus. Here are the 
people; here is the time for experimentation. 
Here is where the dramatists, actors, directors 
and technicians of the new theatre will be 
trained. The college theatre has the opportuni- 
ty to mold the dramatic art of the future. Its 
success will depend in great part on the plant 
at its disposal. 

Abstracted by L&onarp Lronr, Wayne Uni- 
versity 


Haley, Glen W., “Augustin Daly’s Second 
Production of The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” M.A. Thesis, Stanford University, 
1948. 


An investigation of the promptbook used by 
Daly in his lavish production of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

Despite scholarly pretensions on the part of 
this famous American manager, it was ascer- 
tained that Daly almost slavishly followed 
earlier promptbooks used on the American and 
English stages, departing from them only to 
serve the prudery of his “upper-class” audience, 
and to enrich parts for the stars in his company. 


Abstracted by GLEN HALEY 


Hasch, Jack, Jr.. “An Analysis of the Term 
‘Empathy’ in Theories of Play Produc- 
tion,” M.A. Thesis, University of Illinois, 
1949. 


This study surveys the psychological and 
aesthetic theories in which the term has been 
developed and the phenomenon described, par- 
ticularly the theories of Lipps, Lee, Tichener, 
and Langfeld. On this basis “empathy” is de- 
fined as the attribution of dynamic qualities to 
static forms, and some evidence is adduced for 
the supposition that “empathy” may be funda- 
mental to the perception of all form. 

Analysis reveals that the term has been used 
in theories of play production to denote not 
only the phenomenon of “empathy” as defined, 
but also such other phenomena as “sympathy,” 
“imitation,” “projection,” and “audience in- 
volvement,” and that moreover, in some theories 
the term is often used loosely to cover a number 
of these different audience responses. 

The study concludes that the term “empathy” 
has its use in play production, particularly in 
relation to scene design and to the grouping of 
the actors, and that further development of the 
concept in relation to form in time may give 
the term significance in the rhythmic organiza- 
tion of the production for the ear as well as for 
the eye. 

Abstracted by BARNARD Hewitt, University of 
Illinois 


Henning, Elizabeth Sheppard, “Portraits in 
Contemporary Poetry—A Medium for the 
Interpreter’s Growth,” M.S. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1948. 


Major background influences in the lives of 
five modern poets—Robert Frost, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, Edgar Lee Masters, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, and Amy Lowell—were investi- 
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gated. From their works, a selected group of 


twenty-two character portraits, involving is- 
olation and loneliness, suicide, murder, insanity, 
and humor, were analyzed for behavior motiva- 
tion as influenced partly by the author’s life and 
philosophy and basic 


partly by psychological 


drives. Such a study accomplishes a two-fold 
purpose for the interpreter: (1) personal growth 
—mentally, emotionally, and socially; and (2) 
artistic growth in imagination, vocal and bodily 
skills, intellectual 


tenance of aesthetic 


comprehension, and main- 


distance. 


Abstracted by ELizABETH HENNING, University 


of Wisconsin 


Holland, Reginald Valentine, “The Writing 
of an Original Three Act Play and the 
Analysis of the Problems in Its Composi- 
tion,” M.A. Thesis, Michigan State Col- 
lege, 1948. 


Purpose: To create a realistic play in three 
acts; a serious drama of character. 

Procedure: 
three acts. The play was analyzed from the 
point of view of theme, form, type, kind, and 
style. An analysis of the problems in composi- 


tion was made. 
Results: 1. 


and the audience appeared to be genuinely con- 


The new play sustained interest, 


cerned with the eventual outcome of the struggle. 

2. The material of the play proved playable 
and the characters appeared to be well rounded 
individuals. 

g. The production revealed certain weaknes- 
ses in the script. If the play 
produced at some future date, changes in some 
scenes would have to be made. 


were to be 


Abstracted by Marjorie D. Mitter, Michigan 


State College 


John, Mary Widrig, “Arena Theatre,” M.S. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1948. 


This thesis is intended as a guide or hand- 
book for anyone interested in producing a play 
in the style. It 
knowledge of “picture frame” production. Its 


arena theatre assumes a 


purpose is to point out how arena theatre 
differs from “picture frame” theatre. 
After a definition, arena theatre is discussed 
historically, the technical aspects are discussed, 
and the place of arena in today’s theatre is con- 
sidered. This is followed by a specific example 
of a play done as an arena production and as 
a “picture frame” production. It enumerates 


exactly what was done throughout the project 


rhe playwright created a plan in- 


and ends with a discussion of how it was 


received. 
Abstracted by Mary W. Joun, 


University of 
Wisconsin 


Jones, Leo M., “The Chaff and the Stone— 
The Writing, Staging and Making an 
Analysis of Audience Reaction of an Or- 
iginal Full Length Play,” M.A. Thesis, 
Indiana University, 1948. 


The study consisted of three 


parts: (1) re- 


search on the drama inherent in the evolution 


of the limsestone industry of Indiana; (2) 
writing of a full-length play based on the re- 
search and public production of this play: (3) 


analysis of the audience reaction. 


The research indicates the stone industry 


provides much material of dramatic value 
From the struggle of man to wrest stone from 
the earth is drawn the premise of the play— 
“That blind goodwill is no better than ruthless 
The 


conflict 


commercialism.” analysis 


that 


points out 


though was embodied in the 
premise its broad scope dictated a static ending; 
that some characters were too broadly typed; 
and that action often tended toward the melo- 
dramatic. Audience reaction indicated, however, 
that the majority of characters were well-drawn, 
dialogue was effective, story maintained attention 
and interest, and the play was thought-provok- 
ing and entertaining. 

Photographs of actual and 
production stills are included in the production 


book comprising the second part of the study. 


MELVIN E. 


quarry scenes 


Abstracted by Parr, Indiana Uni 


versity 


Juergens, Robert O., “A Production-Thesis 
of Noel Coward’s Hay Fever,” M.A. The- 
sis, Ohio State University, 1947. 


This production-thesis consists of two major 
parts: a report on the research done prior to 
the production of the play; and a detailed re- 
port on the actual production of the play. 

The first part contains the following informa- 
tion: short biography of author, production 
history of the play, analysis of the type and 
style of the play, analysis of the play structure, 
and an analysis of the characters. 

The second part contains a copy of the script 
with detailed notations for movement, curtain 
and sound cues; a rehearsal schedule; a ground 
plan of the set; a light plot and lighting cue 
sheet; a sound plot; a water-color rendering of 
table of 


the set; a organization; 


plates: a budget of the production; a table of 


costume 


organization for the house manager; a list of 
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properties and a property plot; samples of 
tickets, programs, and publicity. 

There is also included a discussion of the 
problems of directing, and an explanation of 
how these problems were solved by the director. 
Abstracted by JouN H. McDowe Lt, Ohio State 
University 


Kahan, Gerald, “Eugene O’Neill’s — The 
Hairy Ape,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1948. 


This study includes a brief history of the 
professional productions, a short discussion of 
the author and his techniques pertinent to the 
play, and a general interpretation and analysis 
of the play itself. This is followed by the writer's 
experimental approach to the play, including 
an explanation and defense, a series of photo- 
graphs of the Play Circle production, and con- 
cludes with a section explaining the technical 
details of the Play Circle production. 
Abstracted by Gerratp KAHAN, University of 
Wisconsin 


Kanzell, Herbert N., “A World of Stories: 
A Series of Six Original Radio Plays 
Based on Folk-lore Materials,’ M.A. 
Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1948. 


This creative thesis was undertaken with a 
two-fold purpose. The first phase of the study 
was the adaptation of the folk-tales to the 
radio medium, combining entertaining listen- 
ability with a faithfulness to the _ folk-tale 
spirit. The second phase was the exposition 
of the theme that folk-lore, like music, is an 
international bond, bringing all men of all 
nations together in “A World of Stories.” 
The programs were produced and directed by 
the author, with audience reactions and pro- 
duction notes included in the study. 


Abstracted by Herperr KANZELL 


Kleckner, Donald Charles, “A Study in War 
Drama,” M.A. Thesis, University of Mich- 
igan, 1947. 


This thesis is an analysis and comparison of 
three war dramas: The Battle of Bunker Hill 
(1776) by Hugh Henry Brackenridge; The 
Copperhead (1918) by Augustus Thomas; and 
The Eve of St. Mark (1942) by Maxwell Ander- 
son. 

War plays have definitely reflected the 
attitude of the people during the respective 
periods in American history; also, their themes 
have grown out of the times. 


Abstracted by Louis M. E1cn, University of 
Michigan 


Klinke, Alice Crawford, “The Costuming of 
Juliet from Adelaide Neilson to Norma 
Shearer,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1948. 


Although historical truth is demanded, many 
times faithful copies would be ugly, and there- 
fore liberties are taken to insure a more har- 
monious ensemble. As we approach our own era 
we find more historical accuracy, although many 
changes are made for the sake of grace and 
harmony. 

Books on costuming were studied, and exhibits 
were visited. The Aline Bernstein-Lee Simon- 
son display of costumes in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York City, the costume collec- 
tion in The Museum of The City of New York, 
and the Charles Lederman collection of world 
fashions from 1868 to the present were es- 
pecially helpful. 

Many books on the lives and acting of the 
earlier Juliets were read, but magazine articles 
contributed mainly to the material used con- 
cerning Jane Cowl, Katharine Cornell, and 
Norma Shearer. 

Historical accuracy is more sought after at 
the present time than formerly. However, a 
pleasing picture is still the paramount object. 


Abstracted by Aice C. KLINKE 


Kolp, Roberta L., “Director’s Manual and 
Prompt Book for Sutton Vane’s Outward 
Bound,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
South Dakota, 1948. 


The object of this thesis was to provide 
experience in directing a play and compiling 
all the elements of the production under one 
head, the prompt book. 

Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound was chosen 
for production because it was an unusual and 
inspirational play and because it offered a 
variety of problems in directing and producing 
it. It was the director’s intention to portray 
carefully the delicate shadings of mood which 
are so characteristic of the drama. 

The most unusual aspect of the play was in 
its technical phases. Scenery, lighting, and 
costumes were all handled symbolically. Shades 
of grey and purple were chosen for costumes 
since both colors are symbolic of death. The 
set, which was painted black, represented the 
interior of a ship’s lounge. Lighting of the 
background was suggestive of a void. 
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Abstracted by Marie HALLSTED, 


South Dakota 


University of 


Krempel, Daniel, “A Production of Edmond 
Rostand’s The Romancers,” M.A. Thesis, 
Ohio State University, 1948. 


Edmond Rostand’s The Romancers was pre- 
sented on July g and 10, 1948. In addition to 
the presentation of the play, the problem in- 
volved a historical and critical study of the 
author and the play. Also included was an 
annotated prompt-book of the production, with 
light, sound, music, and property plots, plus 
sketches and designs of settings, costumes and 
make-up. 

The play was conceived presentationally, as 
happening upon a stage, and all the devices of 


the Romantic theatre—mood 





music, changing 
lights, obvious spotlighting as well as presenta- 
tional setting technics such as the aside and 
soliloguy—were used lavishly and with careful 
attention to the use of as many theatrical clichés 
as possible. The entire production was con- 
ceived as lampooning the Romantic theatre.° 

The discussion of the production is concluded 
by a section devoted to 


observations made at 


the two performances. A large part of this 
with the great difference 
between the responses of two audiences widely 


section is concerned 


differing in their theatre experience. 


Abstracted by Joun H. McDowe.t, Ohio State 
University 


Krumm, Walter C., “Strindberg’s The Fath- 
er: A Production Thesis,” M.A. Thesis, 
Stanford University, 1948. 


analysis of The Father 
for Aristotelian values, as well 


Contains an aesthetic 
as a considera- 

Also 
marked prompt script, set designs and plans, 


tion of the play as_ tragedy. contains 
rehearsal and administrative schedules, budget 
and photographs of the Stanford. production. 


Bibliography. 


Abstracted by W. Krumm™, Stanford University 


Latchaw, Truly Trousdale, “The Trousdale 
Brothers Theatrical Companies from 1896 
to 1915,” M.A. Thesis, University of Min- 
nesota, 1948. 


In recording the theatrical history of America 


there is a natural tendency to emphasize the 


stage activity of the great stars and great met- 
ropolitan centers, forgetting the fact that, during 
twentieth 


the late nineteenth and early cen- 


influenced the 
lives of millions of Americans living in towns 


turies, legitimate theatre also 
and cities far too small to attract any of the 
great stars. It is to preserve the record of one 
of the small family theatrical companies that 
from 1896 to 1915 brought theatre to the opera 
houses of small and midwestern 
communities that Mrs. Latchaw’s thesis is writ- 
ten. 


medium sized 


Her study traces the varied activities which 
included almost everything from legitimate dra- 
ma to Trousdale 
Most of her material was secured from 
clippings and date books which the brothers had 


preserved, although newspaper files from many 


medicine shows of the four 


brothers. 


of the cities in which they appeared were also 
checked. Her study throws much light upon the 
private lives, financial returns, acting techniques, 
and technical practices of such family theatrical 
companies. 


Abstracted by Frank M. Wuitinc, University of 
Minnesota 


McGee, Betty Ruth, “A Production Book 
for Maxwell Anderson’s \\Vinterset,” M.A. 
Thesis, Stanford University, 1948. 


Anderson, 
was prepared and produced by the author at the 
Little 1948 


The thesis is a record of the preparation for 


The play, Winterset, by Maxwell 


Stanford Theatre on February 4-7, 
that production and contains a study of the 
playwright and his works, a detailed analysis of 
the play, the prompt script, plans and blue- 
prints for all phases of mounting, copies of all 
public advertising, and pictures and reviews of 
the production. 


Abstracted by Betry McGee, Fresno State College 


McGregor, Jean Elizabeth, “A Prompt Book 
and Production Thesis of Man and the 
Masses, a Play in Seven Scenes by Ernst 
Toller,” M.A. Thesis, State College of 
Washington, 1948. 


This thesis is concerned with the production 
and direction of Man and the Masses by Ernst 
Toller. The candidate planned the production 
of the play, the designing of the sets and the 
costumes, the planning of the makeup and the 
lighting, and also conducted the try-outs, the re- 
hearsals, and staged the play. 

The thesis itself contains a complete record of 
the production: a prompt book, scene designs, 
light plot, costume and make-up plates, sound 
and property plots and an expense account for 
the production. It 


also contains background 
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material on Toller, on Expressionism, on crit- 
icism of Man and the Masses, and a discussion 
of particular problems and techniques involved 
in the staging of the play. 

The play was staged on a set of levels and 
particular attention given picturization and com- 
position. 

Abstracted by Grace NeEwe_t MEEKER, Stale Col- 
lege of Washington 


McIntyre, James William, “A Handbook for 
Little-Community Theatre,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1947. 


The problems stated in the paper are those 
which the author faced as director of a Little 
Theatre. The suggested answers are the result 
of that same experience, discussion with others 
in the field and reading the work of authorities 
in Little Theatre work. 

Little Theatre organizers must have clearly in 
mind at the outset a philosophy for organization 
and operation of their theatre for the good of 
the community as a whole. Membership must 
be on a democratic basis. Finances must be 
handled realistically and in a business-like man- 
ner. Plays selected for presentation must be 
within the ability of the group to present and 
such that will meet with the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the paying audience. 


Abstracted by JAMes W. McIntyre, University 
of Michigan 


Mamet, Henry Harold, “An Attempt to 
Define Epic Theatre,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1949. 


‘Through an analysis of the history of the 
word “epic,” the theory of Epic Theatre, the 
dramaturgy of Epic plays, and the style and 
techniques of acting, staging, lighting and cos- 
tuming used in Epic productions, this study 
seeks a definition of Epic Theatre. The sources 
include an extensive list of books and articles in 
English, a few in German, and personal inter- 
views with Erwin Piscator. 

It concludes that “Epic is an approach to the- 
atre, which through the use of modern techno- 
logical devices attempts to relate man’s private 
drama to the world that causes or conditions it, 
in as clear a manner as possible, avoiding illusion 
by a loose, episodic play structure and many 
swiftly changing scenes, and stimulating the 
spectator to view in a critical light the problems 
demonstrated.” 

Abstracted by BarRNarp Hewitt, University of 
Illinois 


Morrison, Jean Corbett, “An Analysis of 
Shakespeare’s Political Philosophy as 
Found in Studying Some of His Plays,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Michigan 
1947. 


The problem investigated was Shakespeare's 
political philosophy. By studying the plays of 
Shakespeare and the writings of some of his 
critics, the author attempted to draw conclu- 
sions regarding the dramatist’s political think- 
ing. 

Abstracted by JEAN Corsetr Morrison, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 


Muheim, Harry Miles, “It's a Deal,” M.A. 
Thesis, Stanford University, 1948. 


An original musical play in two acts and 
fourteen scenes. 
Abstracted by Harry M. Muuneim, Stanford Uni- 
versity 


Paris, Homer L., “The Production Manual 
of an Original Three Act Play on a Small 
Stage With Limited Facilities,” M.A. The- 
sis, Michigan State College, 1948. 


Purpose: 

To present, as a counterpart of an origina! 
production thesis in playwriting and directing 
a manual concerned with the designing and 
technical staging of the play, “Bolted Doors,” by 
Reginald V. Holland. 


Procedure: 


The production of the play involved the 
designing, constructing, assembling, painting 
and decorating of three settings. The play was 
presented under certain limitations necessitating 
the planning of special technique. 


Conclusions: 


(1) The production provided the designer and 
technical director with an opportunity to test 
his schemes for producing a three-act play on a 
small stage with limited facilities. (2) The 
manual provides valuable suggestions to those 
who may wish to produce plays under similar 
circumstances. 

Abstracted by Marjorre D. MILtLer, Michigan 
State College 


Richardson, Genevieve, “Lorado Taft and 
Theatre,” M.A. Thesis, University of IIli- 
nois, 1948. 


Lorado Taft (1860-1936), sculptor, was inter- 
ested actively in theatre art throughout his life- 
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time. He enjoyed attending the theatre and he 
was affiliated with civic groups who fostered the- 
atrical enterprises. His theatrical experiences 
and interests contributed to his theories of art 
and influenced some of his own creative work. 
As a teacher of sculptors he employed theatrical 
materials and methods in his instruction. As a 
missionary seeking to interest the public in art 
he employed demonstrations which in many in- 
stances were essentially theatrical in nature. He 
wrote and produced a play, The Gates of Para- 
dise, as a part of his work in art appreciation. 
The thesis is based largely upon primary and 
unpublished sources. 

Abstracted by WersLtey Swanson, University of 
illinois 


Richey, Robert D., “Awake and Sing by 
Clifford Odets, Production Thesis,” M.A. 
Thesis, Ohio State University, 1948. 


Awake and Sing was presented to the students 
and faculty of The Ohio State University on the 
nights of July go and 31, 1948. 

ihe production was accompanied by (1) a 
model set, (2) a written discussion of all the 
problems involved, and (3) preparation of a 
production book. 

The production book includes drawings of the 
costumes, property lists, budget, floor plans, light 
plans, crew organization, sound effects, make-up 
guide, rehearsal schedule, publicity, and the di- 
rector’s script. 

The major problems of Awake and Sing were 
to capture the mood of the play, and to make 
the purpose of the play seem significant. These 
problems were solved by a highly selective ap- 
plication of all the elements of direction with 
emphasis placed on movement and character in- 
terpretation. 

The discussion includes biographical comment 
on the playwright, stage history and critical 
comments, a structural analysis of the script in- 
cluding directing problems, an analysis of the 
character of the play, a discussion of the style, 
and a discussion of the problems.of production. 


Abstracted by Joun H. McDowe tt, Ohio State 


University 


Roten, Paul, “Henry Irving’s Function as a 
Critic in the Formulation of Realistic 
Standards in the Theater,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1948. 

Through Henry 
Irving filled in part the critical function of es- 
These 
standards were compared with those of modern 


his speeches and _ practice 


tablishing standards for the theatre. 


realism to determine the extent of Irving’s con 


realistic 
Irving’s standards, as derived from 


tribution toward formation of the 
movement, 
all available books and articles by and con- 
cerning him, were considered in relation to 
repertoire, acting, and scenic and technical func- 
tions. 

Irving was conservative in repertoire because 
of concern for morality and good repute for the 
theatre. He brought greater naturalness to the 
elder plays, while refusing to accept Ibsenism. 
In the field of acting Irving broke with tradi- 
tion and the stilted style, although his practice 
was more conservative than his teachings. In 
the technical area he achieved an accurate pic- 
turization which was a move toward realism, 
except as it led toward unselective detailed dis- 
piay. Exact determination in many areas would 
require detailed studies of the twenty best critics, 
for there is no unanimity of opinion concerning 
what Irving did. 

Abstracted by PAut Roten, University of Mich- 
igan 


Smith, Harvey Kennedy, “Dramatic Pro- 
duction in the Private, Secondary Schools 
of Connecticut,” M.F.A. Thesis, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1948. 


\ description of the dramatic programs and 
the physical plants of each of the sixty-four 
private, secondary schools of the state, based in 
every case on personal interviews and _ inspec- 
tions at the school. A resume and analvsis of the 
various schools: 


production methods of the 


The “why, what, where, how, who, and by 


whom.” Remarks as to administrative encour- 


agement, qualifications of faculty producers, 
reasons for giving plays, etc. 
\ critical analysis of school auditoriums, 


Stages, and equipment, usually inadequate. Rec- 
ommendations for the elimination of hazards 
and for reasonably simple and inexpensive im- 
provements of the average school theatre. 

Ground plans of some of the better planned 
and more interesting school theatres. 


Abstracted by Harvey K. Smiru, Yale University 


Volpel, Zola E., “An Evaluation of the Con- 
tributions Made by Katharine Cornell to 
the American Theater,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1947. 


Katharine Cornell has shown the _ theatre 
world that it is possible to succeed and remain 
the top-ranking actress for nearly a quarter 
of a century. This is presented in an effort to 
show, briefly, that success is possible without 


failure and that it may be sustained over a 
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long period of time. It is also presented so that 
many may gain the wisdom of the advice of a 
star ‘of our time.’ This study may, also, help 
develop a deeper understanding and appreci- 
ation of so fine an actress and her great formula 
for successful acting. 

Abstracted by Louis M. E1cn, University of 
Michigan 


Westerman, Alberta Jean, “A Study in the 
Relation of Music to Drama as Demon- 
strated in Opera,’ M.A. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1947. 


The operatic art form, which during the nine- 
teenth century was a medium into which the 
best composers and dramatists poured their 
talent, is now either outmoded or nonexistent 
since no new operas of worth are now being 
written. This paper is written in an effort to 
discover the basic causes of the decline of this 
art form. 

It was found that because of the nature of 
music, the type of drama which is essentially 
expressible in music is that which is emotional 
in content, rather than intellectual. With the 
exception of the Mozartian and Rossinian operas 
(the most famous of these are comedies) all the 
operas popular in the current repertoire were 
written during the nineteenth-century Roman- 
tic period of art. The intellectual approach 
of twentieth-century Realism has nothing in 
common with the emotionalism of music, and 
hence no modern opera is possible unless there 
is a change in the type of serious drama being 
written today. The apparent hope for opera 
in the present intellectual age is in the comic 
form. 

\bstracted by Hucu Z. Norton, University of 
Michigan 


Work, William, “The Development and Op- 
erational Policies of the Community Thea- 
tre in America,” M.A. Thesis, University 
ef Wisconsin, 1948. 


The investigation sought to assemble material 
on American community theatre operation, both 
past and present. The study is divided into two 
main parts. The first is an historical account 
of the rise of the community theatre in Amer- 
ica as a distinctive element in the country’s 
total theatre scene. The second part is an ob- 
jective questionnaire survey of the current oper- 
ating policies of almost two hundred com- 
munity theatres in all parts of the land. A list 
of over four hundred reportedly active com- 
munity theatres is appended as an aid to those 
who may wish to pursue further research. 
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Abstracted by WittiaM Work, University of 
Wisconsin 


IV. Voice and Phonetics 


Brong, C. Cordelia, “An Evaluation of Ear 
Training as a Pedagogical Technique in 
Improving Sound Discrimination,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, Northwestern University, 1948. 
Past research presents auditory discrimina- 

tion of musical sounds as a hearing phenomen- 

on containing a variable factor that has been 
proved amenable to training. The present 
study was based upon the hypothesis that audi- 
tory discrimination for speech sounds is also an 
improvable skill and that ear training is an 
appropriate technique to be used in its develop- 
ment. Thus the investigation was developed 
along two main lines of inquiry: (1) Is auditory 

discrimination for speech sounds a skill im- 

provable by training? (2) How valuable is a 

specific listening-production program of eat 

training exclusive of phonetic symbols and at- 
tention to kinesthetic clues, as a vehicle for 
developing this skill? 

The experiment was conducted during the 
spring quarter, 1947, at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, in which members, of eight classes in the 
School of Speech were used as subjects. To four 
of these classes (the “Methods Group”) a Heard 
Fest of Sound discrimination, prepared for the 
investigation, was given at the beginning and 
close of the term in order to rate four training 
programs as to their efficiency in improving the 
skill of auditory discrimination for speech 
sounds. The “Methods Groups” were the par- 
ticipants in the following courses: a Phonetics 
course; a Voice and Diction course, which 
included ear training only on an_ incidental 
basis; a Training the Speaking Voice course, 
offering a general program of ear training; 
and the Experimental course, representing 
a specific listening-production program ou 
ear training including a systematic study of 
vowels for which no phonetic symbols were used 
and where no stress was placed upon the move- 
ment of the articulators or kinesthetic clues. 

\s a subsidiary investigation, a Paragraph 
Test of Diction was recorded on eight-inch discs 
with a Presto Recorder, Type B-K, at the begin- 
ning and close of the term by the members of 
three of the classes to study the effect of ear 
training upon diction. 

Following is a summary of the major findings: 

1. In analyzing 271 scores of the Heard Test 
of Sound Discrimination taken by subjects whose 
speech backgrounds ranged from no_ previous 
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speech training to that of many and _ varied 
speech courses, it was found by Fisher's “t” test 
technique that success in this test advanced pro- 
gressively as the speech backgrounds represented 
by the participants became more and more ex- 
tensive, thus pointing in the direction of an 
indication that sound discrimination is a skill 
that is improvable by college courses regularly 
offered in a department of speech. 

2. The initial and final scores of the Heard 
Test given to the four “Methods Groups’ were 
analyzed, using the “t” test technique to deter- 
mine whether real improvement had been made 
in the course of a college term. The gains in 
each class proved to be statistically significant, 
thus suggesting that the skill in sound discrimi- 
nation is improvable by a single term of speech 
training in a college curriculum. 

3. A comparison of these gains, made by an 
analysis of covariance, to ascertain which of 
these four training programs yielded the great- 
est advancement discrimination skill 
during the term as measured by Heard 
Test, revealed a significant advantage in favor 
Of the 
maining groups, the course employing a general 
program of ear training showed the greatest 


in sound 
the 


.uf the Experimental Group. three re: 


linprovement, the phonetics class ranked next, 
aud the course using ear training only on an 
incidental basis ranked last. This progression 
of improvement suggests that as the emphasis on 
ear training becomes less specific and less in- 
the improvement in 


ability seems to diminish. 


tensive, discriminative 
Subsidiary findings dealing with an evaluation 
of the diction improvement of members of three 
of the classes showed the Experimental Group 
as yielding the greatest gains in phonetic ac- 
ceptability. This result seems to indicate that 
a specific program of ear training was more ef- 
ficient in improving diction, as measured by the 
test of diction, than a general program of ear 
training, a phonetics program, or a program 
including only incidental listening. 
The 


Abstracted by C. Corpetia Bronce, Penn- 


sylvania State College 


Cleeland, Charlotte E., “Definitions of a 
Voice Quality Called X: An Attempt to 
Isolate a Voice Quality and Define Its 
Relations to Other Voice Qualities and 
Basal Metabolic Rate,” Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1948. 


The purpose of this study was to define a 
voice quality, herein called x, in two ways: (1) 
extensionally, by identifying its auditory pattern 


on an actual voice recording, and (2) descrip- 
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tively, alone and in comparison with other voice 
qualities, basal metabolic rates, and 
questions concerning health. 

After clinical 


answers to 


patients, who for their own 
reasons had had basal metabolic rate tests, 
finished their tests, their voices were recorded 


and they answered a few questions concerning 
health. When all 
seven judges, after a period of training, eval- 
uated the recordings for quantities of ten voice 
Fin- 
ally, the judges wrote their own descriptions of 
%. 


the recordings were made, 


qualities and ten pairs of voice qualities. 


The descriptive definitions, the only defini- 
tions that can be reported in writing, include 
for these subjects no significant identification 
with metabolic rates for x, or any other quality, 
nor any characteristic 


reply to questions con- 


cerning health. X was, however, the quality 
most frequently appearing in excess quantities. 
It was not characteristically identified with any 
other voice quality, but excesses of x appeared 
hoarse-huski- 


most often in conjunction with 


ness and nasality. -It was judged with less judge 
agreement than any of the qualities seldom 
appearing in excess, but x was judged with bet- 
ter judge agreement than any quality appearing 
often in excess. The agreement, however, lacked 
statistical significance. 

Judgments of excesses of paired voice qualities 
were closely related to judgments or excesses of 
the single but the 
judges also tended to manufacture paired ex- 


voice qualities involved, 
cesses out of a single voice quality excess and 
another quality not appearing alone in excess. 

The judges’ confidence in their own ratings 
was no indication of their ability to make judg- 
ments in agreement with the majority. 

Finally, the clinical data available strongly 
suggest that the groups, especially those having 
normal basal metabolic rates, normal 


were not 


healthy people, and it would be unwise to 
expect these findings to characterize normal 
populations. 


Abstracted by CHARLOTTE E. CLEELAND, Univer- 
sity of Denver 


Hibbitt, George W., “Diphthongs in Ameri- 
can Speech: A Study of the Duration of 
Diphthongs in the Contextual Speech of 
Two Hundred and Ten Male Undergradu- 
ates,” Ph.D. Thesis, Columbia Universtiy, 
1948. 


The problem investigated was to determine 
the diph- 
thongs, i [ar |. a fer], © [ou], ou [au] and 
oi [or] as measured in the contextual speech of 


duration of five American-English 
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210 male undergraduates from New York City 
and its suburbs. The further problem was to 
determine what, if any, relationship existed be- 
tween the duration of the diphthongs and the 
following factors: (1) the phonetic position of 
the diphthong in the word; (2) the position of 
the word containing the diphthong with respect 
to phrase group; (3) Speaking Rank; (4) the 
background factors of Dialect, Choice of Pro- 
fession, Kind of School, Home Language; and 
(5) the time factors, such as Total Over-all 
Time, Total Speaking Time with pause time 
deleted, and Total Pause Time. 

The basic material came from a freshman 
speech conference in which the student after 
reading the selection of “Arthur, the Rat” 
silently recorded it under constant conditions. 
From 780 recordings, 210 were chosen for study. 
Of these 10 had been judged Excellent, and 50 
from each group judged to be Good, Adequate, 
Poor, or Rejected. 

These recordings were photographed on 
sound film track (Model 3-B Berndt-Mauer 16 
mm. Sound Recording Instrument). Film ran 
at the rate of 36 feet (182 mm.) per minute. 
One mm. on sound track equalled 0.0054 second. 
After fixing position of sounds on film track, 
the image was projected (Dental X-Ray Pro- 
jector) on a sheet of engineer’s paper calibrated 
in millimeters. The word and sounds in the 
word were thus located, identified, and measured 
for duration. 

From a preliminary test 15 words of the 39 
in the selection containing diphthongs were 
selected for measurement. These words were: 
mind, like, I'll; day, gave, make; know, won't, 
only; scouts, out, now; and noise, choice, joints. 

Checks by criterion judges established the 
reliability of the writer’s measurements. 

In the 3,150 measurements, the longest range 
in duration occurred in the diphthong in DAY 
(0.5608 sec. to 0.1 123 sec.); the shortest in ONLY 
(0.2190 sec. tO 0.0540 SeC.). Between the ex- 
tremes were the average range of i[g;] of 
0.2876 sec.; Ou[qgt:] Of 0.2824 sec.: and oi[5,] of 
0.2811 sec. 


The mean durations for the diphthongs were: 


Diphthong Mean Sigma Number 
[or] 0.2511 0.0537 630 
Ler] 0.2095 0.08 45 628 
[au] 0.2031 0.0559 630 
far] O.1915 0.0629 626 
Lou] 0.1786 0.0868 628 


The correlation between the measurements 
of the duration of the diphthongs in each of the 
five groups was low. The r in the oi [py] group 
was slightly higher than for the other four. 


No significant r existed for the duration ot 
the diphthongs in open syllables (DAY, KNOW, 
NOW). The r obtained for the measurements 
of the duration of the diphthongs when fol- 
lowed by a breathed consonant forming a closed 
syllable was higher than that obtained when 
the diphthong was followed by a voiced con- 
sonant. 

The position in the phrase of the word con- 
taining a diphthong had a positive relationship 
to the duration of the diphthong. When the 
pause occurred before the word containing the 
diphthong, the diphthong was shorter than 
when the pause occurred after the word con- 
taining the diphthong. 

No significant correlation was found between 
the measurements for the duration of the diph- 
thong and the Speaking Rank. 

No significant r existed between the measure- 
ments for the duration of the diphthong and 
the background factors. 

Total Over-all Time and the duration of the 
diphthongs gave a high and significant r; Total 
Speaking Time with pause time deleted gave 
a less significant r than with Total Over-all 
Time; and Total Pause Time gave a still lower 
and nonsignificant r. 

The variability of the duration of the diph- 
thong among the 210 speakers was so great that 
no assertion was possible regarding the general 
over-all pattern of the duration of diphthongs 
in American-English. 


The findings in this study supplement and 
further verify the researches of the Zwerners and 
Menzerath in Germany and those of Parmentet 
and Trevino in this country. 


Abstracted by Grorce W. Hissirr, Columbia 
University 


Jerome, Eldon K., “A Measure of Speech 
Acceptability,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwest- 
ern University, 1948. 


This investigation tested the hypothesis that 
speech experts could count the number of in- 
dividual errors perceived in certain standardized 
speech samples and on the basis of the mean 
of the total numbers of errors identified by each 
could predict the qualitative classification of 
that speech which would be made by an un- 
selected group of undergraduate students. Speak- 
ers selected for their wide range of skill in 
speech recorded especially prepared paragraphs 
and sentences. These records were judged by 
nenexpert student judges on a five-point scale 
of Superior, Good, Adequate, Slightly Defective, 
and Severely Defective. A three-man board of 
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speech experts made an auditory analysis of each 


record and the mean total number of errors 


was computed for each sample. A high co- 


efficient of correlation indicated that there was 
a definite relationship between the number of 
errors perceived by the board of experts and 
the qualitative ratings of the nonexpert student 
judges; the greater the number of errors noted 
by the expert judges the lower the qualitative 
rating given the the 


samples by nonexpert 


judges. 


Abstracted by Epon K. Jerome, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute 


Kelly, James C., “Effect of Training in 
Voice Communication through Synthetic 
Noise Barriers,” Ph.D. Thesis, Purdue 
University, 1948. 


Two hundred and eighteen male undergradu- 


ate students at Purdue University were used in 
an experiment to determine (1) whether modi- 
of the kind 
noise barriers used in training in voice com- 


munication 


fication and intensity of synthetic 


would result in differences in in- 


telligibility levels attained, and (2) whether 
subjects given two hours’ training in voice com- 
munication would retain the effects of such 
training over a period of tme. 

All testing and training employed a Voice 


Communication Trainer, U. S. Navy Device 8-I, 
providing a telephone circuit which allowed the 
combining of a speech signal and simulated air- 
masking noise. All Navy 
[ype T-38-C microphones and ANB-H-1 head- 
The 
criteria of intelligibility were the 24 word mul- 
tiple-choice intelligibility test developed by the 
Waco, 
Texas, and a subjective judgment test of con- 


craft subjects used 


phones for the process of communicating. 


Voice Communication Laboratory at 
nected speech. All subjects were tested initially; 
the 114 experimental subjects were given two 
hours of instruction and practice in loudness and 
clearness of the spoken message; and all sub- 
jects were tested immediately after training, after 
65, days from training, and after 100 days from 
training. 

Results of the experiment were as follows: 

1. Training in voice communication in noise 
given to University subjects in peacetime gives 
the 
training given to 
World War II. 


substantially same immediate results as 


military population during 


2. A substantial gain in intelligibility is pre- 
duced by voice communication training when 


conducted with any one of the five different 
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synthetic noise barriers used, each varying in 
type and intensity but all 
difficult. 

noise level does not lower the quality of the 
training. “Standard 8-I,” the 


make 
the 


sufficient to 
communication Reduction of 
‘raining with 
noise simulating aircraft and generally used in 
testing and training, produces less gain measured 
with barriers 


immediately after training than 


of lesser intensity. Training in a background of 
garbled speech produces the greatest gain in 
intelligibility in training. Such differences, how- 
ever, do not persist 100 days after training. 


3. Subjects trained in voice communication 


in noise persist in their superiority over un- 
trained subjects by an amount statistically sig- 
nificant after 65 and 100 days from the training 
period. Such persistence is shown by scores of 
word intelligibility tests and confirmed by sub 
jective judgment of connected speech in noise. 


j- Instruction to prolong syllables in spoken 


messages results in a measurable increase in 


voiced syllable duration. Subjects trained to 


prolong syllables are more intelligible than 


those who are not given this training. 


5. The value of taking tests of intelligibility as 
a training function is confirmed. Subjects who 
take two forms of the word intelligibility test 


in a single period make significantly better scores 


on the second test, regardless of which form 
of this test is given first. 
6. Additional data on validity support the 


measure of 
Such 


word intelligibility test as a valid 


communication efficiency in noise. data 
are derived from extempore speech judged in 
telligible by listeners and from spoken messages 
copied more accurately by listeners having no 


listening training. 


7. Word intelligibility does not correlate high 


ly with any of the various traits considered in 


this study. These include: intelligence, listening 
ability, ability in public speaking, military serv 
ice, flight hours, urban residence, and residence 
in Indiana. 


8. Adequate training in voice communication 
in noise may be given without expensive or elab- 
orate equipment. However, equipment capable 


of accurate calibration is necessary in using 
standardized tests for measuring the intelligibil- 
ity of trainees. 

This study was conducted in the Voice Science 
Laboratory at Purdue University as 
N6ori-104-T. O. 


search. 


part of 
2 with the Office of Naval Re- 


Abstracted by M. D. Steer, Purdue University 
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Liedman, Jean Esther, “Certain Factors In- 
volved in the Discrimination of Vowels and 
Vowel-Like Sounds,” Ph.D. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1948. 


The main purpose of this investigation was to 
analyze certain factors in the auditory discrim- 
ination of speech sounds. It had been con- 
tended by previous investigators that speech- 
sound discrimination is too complex a_ process 
to be analyzed into its elemental acoustic fac- 
tors. This study of perception of speech-sound 
discrimination involved three problems: (1) the 
construction of a speech test having individual 
items limited in cues, scaled in difficulty, and 
recorded for uniformity; (2) the construction of 
a pitch test at a frequency level to which the 
human ear is highly sensitive, and in which 
there is the least possibility for transients and 
overtones; and (3) the correlation of the speech- 
sound test, when sufficiently calibrated, with 
pitch, timbre and tonal memory tests to deter- 
mine the influence of these factors on speech 
perception. 

To facilitate the correlation of speech-sound 
discrimination with the elements of sound, the 
speech-sound tests were designed according to 
the plan of the Seashore Musical Talent tests. 
Ihis resulted in paired sounds being chosen for 
the individual items of the tests, rather than 
sentences, words or syllables. To restrict the 
analysis further, only sounds of the resonance 
range were used. To increase the. difficulty as 
suggested by previous investigators, umlauts, 
asymmetrical vowels, nasalized vowels, modi- 
fication of vowels and nasal sounds were intro- 
duced. A series of six speech-sound tests and 
two vowel-memory tests were prepared. 

The pitch test paralleled the Seashore Pitch 
Test of paired comparisons which uses a stand- 
ard of 500 cycles and seven “difference” tones, 
with the exception that the standard tone for 
this experiment was 1500 cycles, and the in- 
crements varied from 26 cycles to 3 cycles. 

For group testing, both speech sounds and 
pitch were recorded. In all, eighteen groups and 
1120 subjects at the college level were used. In 
the first four experiments the control groups 
were composed of psychology students, and the 
experimental groups were composed of speech 
students. In the sixth experiment, the two 
speech-sound tests which had the highest degree 
of uniformity from group to group and which 
were composed of carefully analyzed items were 
correlated with the Pitch Test at 1500 cycles 
and Pitch, Timbre and Tonal Memory of Sea- 
shore Musical Talent Tests. 

Results: 1. The speech tests yielded a lower 


self-correlation than the pitch tests at 1500 
cycles. Of the eighteen samplings of subjects 
who took the speech tests, no coefficient of reli- 
ability was higher than .8481. Items judged 
“difficult” by the high percent of errors on one 
test were usually judged “difficult” on other 
tests. Nasal resonance appeared to increase the 
difficulty of discrimination for nasals and nasal- 
ized vowels were missed more frequently than 
any other speech sounds. 


2. The pitch test at 1500 cycles yielded a 
sufficiently high self-correlation to warrant group 
and individual predictions. Of the eight sam- 
plings of subjects who took the pitch test, only 
one was as low as .8045 and the others ranged 
from .8853 to .9362. A correlation of the pitch 
tests at 500 cycles and 1500 cycles showed a high 
degree of relationship. The coefficients of cor- 
relation for all eight groups were significant 
at the .oo1 level. 

3. A significant correlation did exist between 
speech-sound discrimination and both pitch and 
timbre discrimination even though the ievel of 
significance varied from group to group and 
from test to test. 

Therefore, it is concluded from the present 
investigation that the assumption is unwarrant- 
ed that speech-sound discrimination cannot be 
analyzed into elemental factors. It must be ad- 
mitted that the complexity of speech-sound dis- 
crimination presents a problem which cannot 
be solved readily. But with new equipment and 
statistical techniques it should be possible to 
develop relatively simple tests of elemental audi 
tory faculties which may be used to analyze and 
predict speech-sound discrimination, 


Abstracted by JEAN LiepMan, Monmouth College 


Luse, Eleanor Merrifield, “A Study of Vocal 
Structures and Speech in Relation to Meta- 
bolic Rate,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern 
University, 1948. 


The study was undertaken with the hope 
of obtaining some information on the question: 
Does hypothyroidism produce recognizable 
symptoms in the larynx or in speech? The prob- 
lem involved a comparison of vocal structures 
and functions in two groups of students: one 
classified as hypothyroids, the other as normals. 
Data were gathered with a view of investigating 
the relationship between metabolic rate and 
each of the following: pitch level, color of the 
vocal bands, color of the velum and _ faucial 
area, and various aspects of speech such as artic- 


ulatory precision, glottic shock, breathlessness, 
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speed of speech, excessive nasality, retraction, 
and voice quality. 

Northwestern University students served as 
subjects and were classified according to basal 
metabolic rates and thyroid medication into 
four groups: Group A, 21 subjects having basal 
metabolic rates ranging from plus 13 to minus 
12 percent (classified as normals); Group B, 12 
subjects having basal rates of minus 13 percent 
or lower (classified as hypothyroids); Group C, 
6 subjects under medication having basal rates 
between minus 13 and minus 23 percent (classi- 
fied as hypothyroids under medication); Group 
D, 4 subjects under medication with basal rates 
between plus 1 and minus 11 percent (classified 
as normals taking thyroid). The evident weight- 
ing of Group A by subjects having basal ratings 
on the borderline between the normal and the 
hypothyroid categories made it seem desirable 
to subdivide Group A into Group A1 


jects basal 


(g sub- 
rates between 
plus 13 and minus 6) and Group Ag (12 


having metabolism 
sub- 
jects with basal ratings between minus 7 and 
minus 12). This division separated Group A 
into two as nearly equal parts as possible with- 
out arbitrarily dividing those subjects who had 
a minus 7 basal rate. 


Following the selection of subjects, the pro- 
cedure included (1) the answering of an inter- 
view type questionnaire on symptoms of hypo- 
thyroidism, (2) voice recordings, (3) 
the 
vocal structures and their photography in color. 


hearing 


tests, and (4) visual examination of the 


Statistical analysis of the data indicated that 


basal have associated 
rhe 
speech patterns found in the various groups 
were compared by statistical analysis also. It 
was found, that did 
differ beyond the limits expected by chance in 


low metabolism tends to 


with it hoarseness and huskiness of voice. 


however, the groups not 
the number of glottal stops, the number of 
gasps for breath, in the number of inaccuracies 
or omissions in articulation, in the number of 
subjects having nasality 


retraction, excessive 


and a pitch level deviating from the normal. 
Statistical analysis was applied to items from 
the questionnaire and laboratory reports, A 
significant t was found between Groups A and 
B in the temperature readings of the subjects; 
this conformed to the reports in the literature 
that 


low basal metabolic rates. 


lower temperatures are associated with 
A significant differ- 
ence was found also in the number of symptoms 
reported by subjects at the upper limit of the 
normal range of basal metabolic rating and the 
number of symptoms reported by subjects having 


low basal metabolic rates. A significant t was 
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found between the subjects with abnormal voice 
quality (either husky or hoarse) and those with 
normal voice quality and the number of symp- 
toms of hypothyroidism reported. This finding 
suggested that as a group, subjects with husky 
or hoarse voices may tend to evidence a greater 
number of symptoms of hypothyroidism (ex- 
clusive of voice quality) than do subjects who do 
not possess the aforementioned quality devia- 
tions. 

A survey was made of the interrelationship 
of huskiness and hoarseness of voices, pitch 
level, color of the vocal bands, and color of the 
velum and faucial area. 

As a general conclusion, the trends in the 
study pointed toward a relationship between 
low metabolic rate and deviations in the state 
of the vocal mechanism or the quality of sound 
it produces. The study confirms the opinion 
that the possibility of hypothyroidism should be 
explored through medical referral whenever the 
speech correctionist encounters huskiness, hoarse- 
ness, or variations in the condition of the vocal 


mechanism which cannot otherwise be explained. 


Abstracted by ELranor M. Lusr, University of 


Vermont 


Philhour, Charles W., Jr., “An Experiment- 
al Study of the Relationships between 
Perception of Vocal Pitch in Connected 
Speech and Certain Measures of Vocal 
Frequency,” Ph.D. Thesis, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, 1948. 


Acoustical analysis studies of the fundamental 
voice frequency during speech have employed 


a considerable number of derived measures to 


express variability of fundamental frequency. 


Previous studies, however, have not considered 


the question of how these acoustically de- 


rived measures are related to the perceptual 
phenomenon of pitch flexibility or variability. 
the 
tween such physical measures of voice frequency 


This study investigates relationships be- 
and perceived vocal pitch. 

The experimental design for this research in- 
cluded selection and recording of subjects, scal- 
ing of the recorded speech samples on five per- 
ceptual attributes, frequency analysis of the 
recorded samples by means of a’ phonophoto- 
graphic technic, and statistical analysis of the 
perceptual and physical data. 

By means of a judgmental process twenty-four 
subjects were selected from a large group which 
Skills 


classes, and from among the more proficient 


had been drawn from Communication 


student public speakers and radio and theater 
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performers. These twenty-four subjects were 
evenly distributed over the range from very 
great pitch variability to very great pitch monot- 
ony. Recordings of a standard reading passage 
for these subjects were then scaled by a panel of 
thirty speech instructors and graduate students 
on the following perceptual attributes: (1) per- 
ceived pitch level, (2) pitch range, (3) pitch 
variability, (4) effectiveness of pitch usage, and 
(5) general effectiveness of speech. 

Frequency data obtained by acoustical analy- 
sis were analyzed for the following: (1) mean 
and median frequency levels, (2) total frequency 
range and median ninety per cent frequency 
range, (3) standard deviation of the distribution 
of frequency measurements, (4) mean extent of 
shifts and inflections, (5) mean rate of fre- 
quency changes per second, and (6) mean num- 
ber of changes in direction of frequency modu- 
lation per second. Statistical analysis consis- 
ted of the determination of coefficients of cor- 
relation for appropriately matched arrays of 
scaled and physical data. 

Very satisfactory results are reported for the 
scaling of the five speech attributes. Judgmental 
reliability was high (.98, corrected) and the 
desired wide spread of scale values was obtained. 
The frequency data obtained were in general 
agreement with values reported by _ previous 
investigators, slight differences being accounted 
for by the nature of the speech material and 
the character of the experimental sample. In- 
tercorrelations within the arrays of the percep- 
tual and physical data were moderately high, 
indicating some overlap among the measures but 
also some independence for each. Among the 
measures of frequency variability, mean number 
of changes in direction of frequency modulation 
per second appeared to be least closely related 
to the other variables, having a significantly 
high coefficient only when correlated with 
mean rate of frequency change. 

Correlational analysis used in the investi- 
gation of relationships between physical meas- 
ures of frequency and_ psychologically scaled 
pitch values provided the following results: 


(1) Physical measures of mean and median 
frequency level, median ninety percent frequen- 
cy range, and standard deviation of the distri- 
bution of frequency measurements were found 
to be closely related to their corresponding per- 
ceptual attributes, pitch level, pitch range, and 
pitch variability; 

(2) Measures of frequency variation which 
included the factor of time (e.g. mean rate of 
frequency change) were found to be less highly 
related to the psychological attributes than those 
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measures free from the factors of rate of fre- 
quency modulation; 


(3) None of the physical measures was found 
to be highly related to judged effectiveness, 
either general effectiveness or effectiveness of 
pitch usage; 

(4) By application of the Wherry-Doolittle 
formula, a combination of physical measures of 
variability was found which, when _ properly 
weighted, showed an extremely high degree of 
relationship to perceived pitch variability. This 
combination included the standard deviation of 
frequency measurements, mean extent of in- 
flection, and mean rate of frequency change dur- 
ing inflection. The maximum shrunken mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient expressing the rela- 
tionship of this combination of measurements 
to perceived pitch variability was found to be 
.Q7. 

Abstracted by T. D. HAN ey, State University 
of lowa 


Tolhurst, Gilbert C., “An Investigation of 
the Audibility of the Voiceless Conson- 
ants as a Function of Intensity,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1948. 


The functional relationship of sound inten- 
sity to recognition and detection is investigated 
in this study. Consonant-vowel-consonant non- 
sense syllables, constructed from the nine voice- 
less consonants and the medial vowel [,;], were 
presented at randomized intensities by monitored 
live voice to 22 auditors under experimental con- 
ditions designed to yield two types of thresh- 
old measurements: (1) a threshold of detecta- 
bility was obtained by having listeners judge 
he presence or absence of consonants in syl- 
lables from which initial and final consonants 
were omitted in half of the cases: (2) a thresh- 
old of recognition was obtained from observ- 
ers’ judgments of the phonetic identity of the 
initial and final consonants. 

Two male voices presenting the material 
yielded no significant differences in results. Since 
thresholds for both recognition and discrim- 
ination were highly similar, it is suggested that 
the sound energy required to make these sounds 
audible is also the energy which gives them 
their distinctive quality. The consonants were 
ranked in the same order with small attenuation 
level differences between the two thresholds. 
The consonants differed markedly, however, 
from each other in (1) amount of attenuation 
necessary to reach threshold, (2) slope of 
psychometric function relating attenuation level 
and consonant recognition, and (3) effect on 
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audibility of consonant position in the syllable. 
This 
tween initial and final positions was greatest 
for [k] and [p]. 


relationships of specific vowels to the various 


difference in ease of discrimination be- 


This may be due to known 


consonants. Shifts in the frequency location of 


resonance regions in a vowel during a transition 


period from the consonant to the vowel, o1 


vice versa, due to consonants preceding or 


following it, may provide cues which affect 
detection and recognition. Further investiga- 
tion of this is suggested. 

Abstracted by Dorotny JANE JAMISON, State 


University of lowa 


Blomquist, Betty Louise, “Diadochokinetic 
Movements of Nine, Ten, and Eleven Year 
Old Children,” M.A. Thesis, 
of Michigan, 1948. 


University 


The 


mean 


study was undertaken to establish a 


rate for diadochokinetic movements in 
certain sounds involving movements for the lips, 
tongue, and palate. Repetition of [pa]. [ta]. 
[ka] and a combination of these was used 
since these sounds are frequently employed to 
get an estimate of the motor abilities of child- 
ren with speech defects. 

Sixty 
jects. 


school children were used as the sub- 
Each recorded three trials of each of the 
four sound groups. These 720 samples were 
transferred to the Sound Spectrograph or visible 
speech machine. The visible patterns were then 
measured and counted to determine the precise 
number per second. 

A significant difference found between 
the scores of nine- and eleven-year-olds, indicat- 
ing a progressively more rapid score with ad- 
vancing years of growth. made by the 
boys were significantly higher than those made 
by the girls. The differences 
trials were not significant. 


was 


Scores 


noted between 


Abstracted by Berry L. BLomouist 


Dalferes, Beverly Elise, “Relation of Vocal 
Pitch to Lengths of Resonance Chambers,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
1948. 


The pitch of the voice was taken with a pitch 
pipe, and certain physical measurements were 
made with a meter stick, and a vernier caliper. 
The 


trum, 


measurements manubrium to an- 


to hyoid, 


were: 


manubrium manubrium to 


thyroid, and fifth thoracic vertebra to antrum. 


These were correlated with pitch and with 


each other. No conclusions were made as the 


correlations were low. Scattergrams were made 
of the pitch plotted with the various measure- 
ments, and these showed groupings, showing the 
possibility of resonators amplifying various par- 
tials of the fundamental tone. 


Abstracted by BEveRLY DALFERES, University of 


Wisconsin 


Enkvist, Nils Erik August, “Spectrographic 
Analyses of 77 Different Transitions to 
and from the American English Vowels 
[i] and [u].” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1948. 


The study is an attempt to devise a method 
of investigation and to collect data on the acous- 
tical structure of representative sound transi- 
tions with particular focus on the frequency 
positions of the main resonance areas and their 
transitional changes, and the duration of the 
transition: 

Materials consisting of sentences containing 
the transitions to be investigated were recorded 
on the Sound-mirror Brush Recorder as spoken 
These 
to Visible Speech 
by means of the Sound Spectrograph, and by 
The 


measured from the spectrograms for their res 


by one male and one female speaker. 


recordings were transferred 


using a goo cycle filter. transitions were 
onance structure and duration, and compared 


to reference recordings obtained from sound 


combinations with more static acoustical struc 
ture. 


Abstracted by Nits E. A. ENkvist 


Garwood, Victor Paul, “A Study of Visual 
Discrimination of Amplitude Variations 
on Pure Tone Spectrograms,” M.S. Thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1948. 


The aim of this study is to discover to what 
extent density variations on sound spectrograms 
can be discriminated by a group of thirty adults 
consisting of two subgroups, fifteen men and 
fifteen women, in two formal tests; one (Test I) 
in the form of arranging spectrogram patterns in 
descending graduations of blackness, the other 
(Test II) in the form of matching patterns of 
one set with a duplicate set of patterns arranged 
in random order on a formboard. 

The group and the subgroups selected pat- 
terns in the sequence from dark to light are less 
consistent and have more variation at the dark- 
er end of the sequence. The remaining two- 
thirds of the sequence toward the lightest end of 
the sequence selected decibel 


were within 1 


difference, making a total range of 16 decibels 
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which were both discriminated and matched 
with a high degree of accuracy. As a group the 
subjects were consistently closer to the correct 
sequence in the discrimination test than in the 
matching test, but the distribution of scores fol- 
lowed the same sequence in the latter test. 
Abstracted by Vicror P. Garwoop, University 
of Michigan 


Harris, Alberta, “Southern Mountain Dia- 
lect,” M.A. Thesis, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1948. 


The purpose of this thesis is to collect and 
present categorically the important character- 
istics of the dialects of the southern mountain 
areas of the United States. The specific areas 
chosen were: the Ozarks Mountains of south- 
western Missouri and northwestern Arkansas; 
the mountains of eastern Kentucky; the Great 
Smoky Mountains of eastern Tennessee and 
western North Carolina; and east Texas, where 
a “hill-type” speech prevails. 

The material used has been assembled from: 
(1) dialectal pronunciations heard by the writer: 
(2) observations of dialectal characteristics made 
while teaching mountain dialect to students; 
(g) compilations of words already collected by 
linguists; and (4) phonetic transcriptions from 
recordings of dialect procured by the writer. 
The words included have been classified accord- 
ing to the sounds in which they vary, and 
tabulated according to the areas in which they 
occur. These data are shown in fifty tables. 

The pronunciations of these separated areas is 
almost identical. They have deviated little 
from the pronunciations used in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Abstracted by C. M. Wise, Louisiana State 
University 


Haug, Clarence Olaf, “The Effects of Non- 
Periodic Auditory Masking on the Acuity 
of the Opposite Ear,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1948. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
the effects of auditory binaural masking at 
different intensities on the acuity for pure tones 
in the opposite ear. 

The ultimate objective was to ascertain the 
advisability of calibrating the masking devices 
on present day audiometers. 

Also an attempt was made to compare the 
results and effectiveness of “white noise” and 


’ 


“warbled tone,” as masking devices. 
The method was to compare, with normal 


hearing subjects, the differential thresholds 


or threshold shifts that occurred between the 
normal left ear thresholds at seven frequencies 
with no masking, and the left ear thresholds 
at those same frequencies in the presence of 
six different masking noises in the opposite 
right ear. 

With subjects in whom the auditory acuity of 
the two ears is approximately equal, masking 
under certain conditions has an effect on the 
threshold at which pure tones will be perceived. 

Although no significant difference in masking 
effects is indicated for frequency and masking 
type, intensity does appear to be an important 
determining factor. 

Abstracted by CrLarencre Hauc, University of 
Wisconsin 


Irwin, Charles Gordon, “A Phonographic 
Study of the Speech of 50 Michigan Ele- 
mentary Teachers,” M.A. Thesis, Michi- 
gan State College, 1948. 


Problem: To make a survey of voice quality 
and pronunciation among a group of 50 Michi- 
gan elementary teachers. 

Subjects: Fifty Michigan elementary teachers 

Procedure: Fifty elementary teachers were 
selected on the basis of a questionnaire. 
A recording was made of each reading a test 
paragraph. Three speech-trained judges and 
three administrative officials made judgments 
of the voices on records. The records were 
phonetically transcribed for the pronunciation 
comparison. The standard used for pronuncia- 
tion was A Pronouncing Dictionary of American 
English by John S. Kenyon and Thomas A. 
Knott. 


Conclusions: (1) The speech-trained judges 
checked 31 voices as being ineffective, and 2 
voices as being effective. (2) The administrator 
judges checked 20 voices as being effective, and 
2 voices as being ineffective. (3) There was 
a 42 percentage of agreement among the admin- 
istrator judges and 10 percentage of agreement 
among the speech-trained judges. (4) Words 
were mispronounced as many as 6 different ways 
due to sound substitutions, sound omissions, 
and misplaced accent. 

Abstracted by Marjorre D. MILLER, Michigan 
State College 


Kaltenborn, Arthur L., Jr., “An X-ray Study 
of the Velopharyngeal Closure in Nasal 
and Non-Nasal Speakers,” M.A. Thesis, 
Northwestern University, 1948. 


The general purpose of the study was to 
investigate the differences in velopharyngeal 
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positions between nasal and nonnasal speakers 
by taking X-rays on the ventral-dorsal plane of 
the velopharyngeal region in (1) relaxed position, 
(2) while phonating [z], and (3) while com- 
pressing air in the mouth for the sound [p]. 

In subjects judged as being nasal, the opening 
into the nasopharynx always exceeded the open- 
ing into the mouth cavity during phonation. 
In students judged as being normal or nonnasal, 
into the mouth cavity 


the opening greatly 


exceeded the opening into the nasopharynx, 
although in two of the six cases the velopharyn- 
geal closure was not complete. The mean meas- 
urements for the nasal into 


group: opening 


the oral cavity, 3.1 mm.; opening into the 
nasopharynx, 8.8 mm. The mean measurements 
for the nonnasal group: opening into the oral 
cavity, 11 mm.; opening into the nasopharynx, 
1mm. In the nasal group, while phonating the 
[ze] sound, there was a forward motion of the 
posterior wall of the pharynx without a con- 
current posterior movement of the velum. In 
the nonnasal speakers, the forward movement 
of the posterior pharyngeal wall was accom 
panied by a posterior movement of the velum. 
Thus nasality occurs when there is a flaccidity 
of the velum and the forward movement of the 
posterior pharyngeal wall is insufficient to 
narrow the passageway appreciably. 

Davip C. University of 


Abstracted by PHILLIPS, 


Tennessee 


Maxwell, Keith Lawrence, “A Study of 
Velopharyngeal Closure,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1948. 


Photographs of two subjects were made which 
permit direct observation of unrestricted move- 
ment of musculature. 

It was discovered that: (1) The palate and 
salpingopharyngeal folds moved at approximately 
the same time. (2) There was more movement 
on swallowing than on any of the speech sounds 
studied. There was about the same amount of 
movement on the sounds [t], [k], [s], and [g], 
with less movement on [p], and still less on [n]. 
Movement on vowels in descending order of 
movement was [i], [u], and [o]. Stressing of 
vowels did not cause an appreciable increase 


in movement. (3) The rate of opening was 


much faster than on closing in swallowing. 
There was not much difference between the 
times for the consonants studied while the 


vowels took longer but were about equal. 


Abstracted by KeitH L. MAXweELi 


Mudd, Charles Sumner, “The Effect of 
Chest Resonance upon the Quality of the 
Voice,” M.A. Thesis, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1948. 


This study attempts to discover the effect 
upon voice quality of sound emanating from 
the chest surface during phonation. The 


subjects were nine male students of singing. 
Each was placed in a soundproof cabinet, with 
his head protruding. There he sang and read 


selected material. A microphone inside the 
cabinet and another before his face picked up 
These 


sounds inside and outside the cabinet. 


sounds were channeled through an amplifier 
to a loudspeaker in another room, where six 
judges listened, noting perceptible changes in 
quality and volume. During each performance 
the chest microphone was switched off; later 
on again. A decibel meter was used to measure 
the effect upon intensity of the subtraction and 
augmentation of the chest tone. 

The conclusions were: (1) When the sound 
from the surface of the chest is not augmented 
beyond its normal ratio to oral sound, it does 
sound of the 


not amplify the voice; (2) the 


ear is not able to detect with any significant 
degree of consistency a change of quality or 
volume due to the subtraction of chest sound 
or its addition in an amount no greater than 


its normal proportion to oral sound. 


Abstracted by Harrierr Ipo., Louisiana State 


University 


Sigman, Jack L., “A Study of Nasality Com- 
paring the Subjective Judgments of Speech 
Experts with Ratings Obtained on the 
Nasometer,” M.A. Thesis, Ohio Univer- 
sity, 1948. 


The aims of this study are to: (1) evaluate 
the subjective judgments of five individuals on 
nasality, (2) evaluate readings obtained by the 


use of a recently devised, electric nasometer, 
and (3) to make a comparison of the subjective 
judgments and the nasometer readings. 
Thirty-nine subjects were selected including 
some with nonnasal speech and others showing 
various degrees of positive nasality. The sub- 
jects read the test material into the nasometer 
and readings were taken. Each subject then 
read the material to a jury of five speech teachers 
who rated 


“mildly nasal,” 


“moderately nasal,” or “severely nasal” on each 


them as “normal,” 
word in isolation and made an over-all judg- 
ment on the words in context. 

These findings indicate tentatively that the 
nasometer does detect and measure nasality in 
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material in context. On the words in isolation, 
however, it appears that there is almost no 
agreement as to the degree of nasality. The 
subjective judgments show unanimity or no more 
than a one-way division of judgments in 93.3 
percent of the cases. 

Abstracted by Craupe E. Kantner, Ohio Uni- 
versity 


Wilson, Betty Ann, “The Effect of Visual 
Auditory Stimulation on the Pronuncia- 
tion Errors Made by Latin American 
Teachers of English,” M.A. Thesis, Indi- 
ana University, 1948. 


This study was made to determine the nature 
of pronunciation errors made by Latin American 


teachers when speaking English and to appraise 


the auditory-visual stimulus method as an aid 
in teaching foreign students. The experiment- 
al group consisted of ten Latin Americans who 
teach English in their own countries and who 
had come to the United States to continue their 
study of English. The materials used consisted 
of an articulation test, four word lists of 1,000° 
words each and recording equipment. After six 
class periods, the words still missed were spoken 
by the clinician and recorded. These records 
were given to the student and were used with 
the aid of the mirrophone to determine how 
far his pronunciation deviated from that of 
the clinician. The thesis contains thirty-five 
tables which show phonetically the words most 
frequently missed, the position of the error 
and its classification. The results indicated 
that the most common type of error was the 
substitution of one vowel sound for another 
and that by means of auditory-visual stimula- 
tion these errors might be eliminated. 
Abstracted by J. Epwin CuLpertson, Indiana 
University 


V. Radio 


White, Melvin Robert, “History of Radio 
Regulation Affecting Program Policy,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
1948. 


This thesis attempts to provide a combination 
historical and critical summary of legislative 
regulations of broadcasting, both proposed and 
enacted; to trace radio’s present problems and 
opinions thereon to their sources; to trace the 
growth of programming; and to recommend 
such changes as the evidence warrants. 
include: 


Sources examined Congressional 


debates on radio legislation, hearings on radio 
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bills, investigations of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission; measures enacted; radio cases 
in the District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 
United States Supreme Court, and various state 
courts; dockets of the Federal Radio Commission 
and FCC; reports and publications of the De- 
partment of Commerce, FRC, FCC, major net- 
works, and National Association of Broadcasters; 
FCC oral arguments on special problems such 
as chain broadcasting; trade publications; and 
miscellaneous documents, books, magazine 
articles, and newspaper editorials. 

This thesis presents in chronological order 
statements on radio’s broadcasting problems. 
The writer believes the documentary evidence 
collected substantiates the following observa- 
tions: Commission powers over program policy 
are not clearly defined, based as they are on 
“public interest, convenience, and necessity.” 
Much of the industry considers itself a private 
enterprise. Absentee owners dominate and 
substantially control much of commercial radio. 

Programming centers in high-powered stations 
and network units in metropolitan areas. 
Stations are largely at the mercy of networks. 
The industry (and probably the FCC) has re- 
sponded at times to political pressures. Broad- 
casters do not insure equality of access to radio 
facilities to varying opinions on controversial 
issues. The relationship between broadcasters 
and the FCC is too often antagonistic. The 
industry dreams too much of a day when there 
will be no Government regulation, and too 
often invokes the First Amendment when the 
Commission makes a routine ruling. 


Commercialization of radio brought about 
most of its programming difficulties. The 
industry schedules its non-revenue-producing 
programs in nonsalable time, a logical proce- 
dure from the economic standpoint. Since the 
type of merchandise sold necessitates appeal to 
the masses, program policy is slanted toward 
the general populace. This leads to the follow- 
ing: Broadcasters overuse commercials, are at 
the mercy of advertisers whose demands may 
conflict with public interest, disregard sugges- 
tions from the public, FCC, and some of its 
own members that program standards should 
be elevated, blaming the listener for whatever 
faults programs may have. Broadcasters do 
not have an adequate understanding of “public 
interest,” and have not made available “good” 
or adequate time for discussions, forums, and 
similar programs. 

Programming became what it is today through 
unregulated When Congress 
created the FRC, that body became engrossed 


development. 
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in radio’s technical problems. When the FCC 
took charge, the industry continued to develop 
its programming with little or no guidance. 

The brief history of radio regulation and 
controversy thereon warrants these recommenda- 
tions: The law should be amended to provide 
the FCC with a means of expressing opinions 
on programs without resorting to writing them 
into decisions, to provide it with the indis- 
putable right to survey past program perform 
ance when considering license renewal, and to 
require a station to match promises and _per- 
formance. Congress should revive Section 307 (c) 
of the 1934 Act, and direct the Commission to 
study again the proposal that Congress allocate 
percentages of facilities to particular types of 
nonprofit programs, to consider requiring all 
stations to broadcast public service programs at 
the same hours, removing competition for ad- 
vertising revenue so competition for listeners 
will be on the basis of good sustaining programs 
only. Congress should either enact into Jaw such 
rulings as the Port Huron and Mayflower De- 
cisions, or declare against them, and should 
establish rules concerning “borderline” lottery 
programs, as well as defamation, candidates for 
public office, advertising, attacks upon religious 
faiths, and other program types over which 
misunderstanding has arisen in_ the past. 
Congress should determine the extent and 
character of commercialization permissible. 
Congress or the Commission should make special 
regulations for networks, assuring adequate 
opportunity for local programs. 

Programming problems of radio today are 
the same ones which arose when broadcasting 
to the public started in 1920—problems_ pro- 
duced by a conflict between private interest and 
public interest. 

Abstracted by Metvin Wuirte, University of 
Wisconsin 


Ziebarth, E. William, “An Investigation of 
the Listening Habits and the Attitudes 
toward Radio of Rural Residents of a 
Composite Service Area,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
University of Minnesota, 1948. 


It was the purpose of this study to determine, 
for a limited rural area served by the four 
major networks, an independent commercial sta- 
tion, and a noncommercial station, and a non- 
commercial, nonnetwork station, to what extent 
program services conform to prevailing tastes 
and values, to investigate the listening habits 
of the residents of the area, and to study their 
attitudes toward radio. 

The area to be studied was determined by 


the application of four independent criteria: 
circumscription by a composite .5 millivolt con- 
tour line as measured by precise engineering 
instruments, inclusion in an area in which 
the mail response ratio is equal to that of 
counties within the measured .5 millivolt cont- 
our, inclusion in a primary area measured by 
the Broadcast Measurement Bureau, and _ in- 
clusion in a primary area measured by a 
practical listening test with portable com- 
munications equipment. 

\ stratified sample of 1000 rural farm and 
nonfarm residents was studied by means of 
personal interviews. A validated questionnaire 
which had been subjected to pre-test analysis 
was used, and the interviews were conducted 
by carefully selected teachers, by county agents, 
and by the author. 

Of the social institutions appraised in general 
terms (the church, the schools, radio and the 
newspapers), only the church was ranked as 
doing a better job in its area of activity than 
was radio. Three times as many interviewees 
ranked radio favorably as ranked it unfavorably, 
and somewhat more women than men so ranked 
it. Farm people tend to be slightly more favor- 
able in their reactions than do rural nonfarm 
residents, the farm sample reports even more 
favorably on farm programs than on radio in 
general, and with these farm programs men find 
more satisfaction than do women. 

All the institutions appraised tend to be sub- 
jected to more rigorous critical scrutiny as edu- 
cational status increases. This holds for the 
reaction of farm residents to farm programs as 
well as to radio in general, and among farm 
residents those of high educational status tend 
to depend less upon radio for farm information 
than do those of relatively low educational 
Status. 

During the day women provide the greatest 
numbers of listeners, with farm and nonfarm 
women following somewhat similar time pat- 
terns of listening-concentration. 
nonfarm 


Among the 
residents the middle educational 
groups provide the greatest numbers of “heavy” 
(two hours or more daily) listeners, while among 
the farm population those with college educa- 
tions provide the greatest percentages of “heavy” 
listeners. 

Contrary to popular assumption, those who 
attend the movies most frequently tend to listen 
to the radio more than do those who are non- 
attenders, or infrequent attenders. There is a 
strikingly high comparative concentration of 
listening among the young adults in the sample, 
with those under 40 listening much more than 
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those 


over the age at “life 


Similarly, those who read magazines with some 


begins.’ 


regularity are more apt to be “heavy” listeners 
than are those who are nonreaders. 


The 
are much sharper when men are compared with 


contrasts between listening-time peaks 
women, than when farm residents are compared 
with rural nonfarm’ residents. Among the out- 
standing differences is the sharp increase in 
availability of men during the meal periods, 
times during which women do not listen in such 
great numbers, presumably because of their 
meal-time responsibilities. 

Radio would be missed about equally by men 
and women and by farm and nonfarm residents, 
who are “heavy” listeners are much 


but those 


more apt to miss it “a great deal” than are 
tiiose who listen less. 

Approximately half the sample appears to be 
perfectly satisfied with the number and kinds of 
suggesting that 


programs of any kind be aired. Those who be- 


available programs, not more 
lieve radio’s general contribution to be unim- 
portant are most apt to suggest program addi- 
tions, but ‘there is no striking agreement con- 
cerning the kind of program desired. 

Only about one-third of the sample reported 
not listening at times as a result of dissatis- 
but 
that they sometimes have ther radios turned off 


faction with program fare, two-thirds say 
when they are not “busy,” and could, therefore, 


be listening. Reasons for such nonlistening 
vary, but those most commonly reported were 
feelings of weariness, desire to visit with others, 
and desire to read without being disturbed. 
Because of the mass of essentially discrete data 
involved in the study, a brief summary will leave 
the reader with an incomplete picture of the 
The radio 


fare to the rural population studied is patent; 


findings. acceptability of current 


the implications of that acceptability need 


further study. 


Abstracted by Howarp GILKINSON, University 


of Minnesota 


Burson, Joe Kline, “An Analysis of Propa- 
ganda in Selected Treasury Star Parade 
Radio Programs,” M.A. Thesis, Louisiana 
State University, 1948. 


The propaganda techniques were studied in 
thirty-nine radio dramas. Special attention was 
given to four programs available in transcrip- 
tion. Applying the 
material, 


terminology devised for 


printed the scripts were considered 
from societal, social-psychological, communica- 


tory, psychological, and technical points of view. 
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The programs served as good radio entertain- 
ment, as reminders of war issues and American 
traditions, and as appeals to stimulate the pur- 
chase of War Bonds. The analysis of technical 
devices revealed that those most used were case- 
making, testimonials, repetition, glittering gen- 
eralities, transfer, and band wagon. 


Abstracted by WaLpo W. 


BRADEN, Louisiana 


State University 


Crisman, Esther, “Radio Instruction in 
American Secondary Schools,” M.A. The- 
sis, University of Michigan, 1947. 


This thesis concluded that instruction in 
radio education is of value to the high school 
student because the following objectives are ob- 
tained: (1) Students develop a sense of discrim- 


ination in the choice of their 


programs for 
leisure time listening to commercial broadcasts: 
(2) radio becomes a means of motivation for the 
need of acceptable speech and the importance 
of voice and diction; (3) it teaches responsibility 
through the recognition of teamwork; (4) it 
teaches personality development by the impo- 


sition of standards of 


professional courtesy 
through the subordination of self to the success 
of the group; and (5) it offers professional 
training to the minority who will make radio 
their career. 


Abstracted by EsrHer CrisMAN 


Curry, Myron Morgan, “A History and De- 
scription of College Wired-Radio Systems 
in the United States,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1948. 


This thesis is based on a questionnaire sent 
to eighty-five colleges, on articles and news re- 
ports, on personal letters to the author and to 
H. B. McCarty, WHA, 
Wisconsin, on information from Intercollegiate 


Director of Madison, 


with stu- 
dents connected with campus radio stations, and 


Broadcasting System, on interviews 
on the author’s personal experience with Brown 


University wired-radio station. 


(1) There is a general, significant, though 
toward use of 
stations in U. S. 


unorganized, movement campus 


(2) the 
FCC is tacitly encouraging campus radio experi- 
mentation; 


wired-radio colleges; 
(3) wired-radio facilities can be in- 
stalled for considerably less than standard radio 
broadcasting stations; (4) campus stations are 
usable for teaching appreciation of radio med- 
ium, or for teaching vocational aspects of radio 
broadcasting. 


Abstracted by Myron Curry 
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Davy, Robert Leland, “Comparison of Phil- 
osophies and Program Policies of Ten 
Educational Radio Stations,” M.S. The- 
sis, University of Wisconsin, 1948. 


Educational frequency modulation (FM) 
radio is on the eve of expansion. Recognizing 
that many educational radio stations existed in 
the early days of radio, but that most of them 
were unsuccessful and left the air, the purpose 
of this paper is to aid its writer and other edu- 
cational broadcasters new to the field to under- 
stand philosophies and program policies which 
have been successful in ten representative edu- 
cational stations which have remained on the 
air through the years. 

The scope of this examination includes over- 
all philosophies, policies of news, music, educa- 
tional programs, and others. 

Information was obtained by personal inter- 
view with station directors, examination of pro- 
gram schedules, and reading from a_ variety 
of sources. 

Abstracted by Ropert Davy, University of Wis- 


consin 


Hovey, Howard Chauncey, “Religious Broad- 
casting in the Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
Area,” M.S. Thesis, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1948. 


The study included (1) an investigation of 
religious broadcasting; (2) a Sunday morning 
coincidental telephone survey of one-sixth of 
all Eau Claire telephone homes; (3) comparison 
with a similar survey in Madison and with two 
commercial surveys in Eau Claire. 

Rating 21.7% of net calls, the Eau Claire 
Sunday morning audience was less than one per 
cent below the weekday morning figure and 
above the Madison Sunday morning rating. 
Religious programs, which consumed two-thirds 
of total broadcast time, had 60% of the audi- 
ence; music claimed 32%. Listening was con- 
centrated in local stations; Sunday morning dis- 
tribution of listeners was atypical of weekday 
mornings. 


Abstracted by Howarp C. Hovey, University of 
Wisconsin 


Lewis, William J., “An Adaptation of The 
Book of Mormon for Radio,” M.A. The- 
sis, Northwestern University, 1948. 

The stated purpose of this thesis was neither 
to develop new radio writing techniques nor 
to prove or to disprove the authenticity of The 
Book of Mormon. Its sole purpose was to cre- 
ate a series of radio scripts so that a knowledge 


of the contents of The Book of Mormon might 
become more widely diffused. In a democratic 
society where freedom of religion is one of the 
people’s fundamental rights, an understanding 
of all the religions within that society may help 
guarantee that freedom. Within the framework 
of thirteen one-half hour radio scripts, an adap- 
tation of the The Book of Mormon has been 
made for radio. Five of the thirteen scripts ap- 
pear in completed form while the remainder 
are recorded in outline form. Recordings of 
the first script and production notes are in- 
cluded as a part of the thesis. 

Abstracted by WittiaAM J. Lewis, Northwestern 
University 


Linton, Bruce A., “A Historical Study and 
Partial Evaluation of the Radio Activi- 
ties of the Chicago Council Social Agencies 
from 1935 to 1948,” M.A. Thesis, North- 
western University, 1948. 


The purpose of this study was to reveal any 
problems inherent in the production of a mod- 
erately successful social agency radio series. 
Source materials consisted primarily of the 
council files, radio scripts, and personal inter- 
views. Besides the traditional history, a section 
was devoted to analyses of solicited card re- 
turns, representative scripts, and station, council 
and agency response to the series. The study 
revealed excellent cooperation during the pro- 
grams’ thirteen year history. One dilemma, how- 
ever, was the fact that some agencies wanted to 
use the dramatic program as a vehicle to reveal 
all agency services, while the directors felt that 
such planning destroyed program unity. Some 
agencies also complained of the high cost for 
“questionable” results. The solicited card re- 
turns were not of any statistical value, but they 
did reveal a poor time placement for the pro- 
gram. Finally, the professional writers and 
directors, wisely employed by the council, were 
aware of the pitfalls of unmotivated plot and 
dialogue. They were able to overcome, to some 
extent, the handicap of amateur acting. 


Abstracted by Bruce A. Linton, Northwestern 
University 


Rensch, Dorothy Jane, “A Study of Some of 
the Problems of Missionary Broadcast- 
ing,” M.A. Thesis, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1948. 


Radio has become a recognized and impor- 
tant instrument of foreign missionaries in many 
countries of the world. The purpose of this 
study is to determine the extent and effective- 
ness of the use of the medium by all Protestant 
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Christian missionaries in the Orient, Africa, and 
South America, up to June 1948, and to report 
on radio projects not yet in operation. 

There are five radio stations owned and oper- 
ated by mission boards in Shanghai, Manila, 
San Jose, Allahabad (temporarily suspended 
by government regulation), and the largest and 
most effective station in Quito, established in 
1931. In addition, there are fourteen stations 
either under construction or awaiting govern- 
ment permission. More than one hundred 
boards are studying the use of radio in their 
fields. In countries where no missionary station 
exists, commercial channels are being utilized 
extensively. 

Staff, facilities, and programming are less than 
adequate in every case. But measurable effect- 
iveness seems to warrant the enthusiasm mani- 
fested by all groups. 


Schlaak, Ottmer F., “The Use of Written 
and Ad Lib Continuity by Ten Represen- 
tative Iowa Radio Stations,” M.A. Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1948. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the extent to which ad lib continuity and writ- 
ten continuity are used at ten representative 
commercial radio stations in lowa. 

The procedure involved a study of available 
literature and development and use of a ques- 
tionnaire. Station personnel were interviewed 
and radio programs were observed. 

As a result of the investigation, the follow- 
ing conclusions seem to be justified: 

1. Most of the radio stations studied maintain 
active continuity departments, consisting of 
from one to six writers. 


Le) 


At present, ad libbing is used most frequently 
in popular musical programs of the disc 
jockey type. It is most popular in programs 
which require a certain amount of informali- 
ty. There is a tendency toward less use of 
ad libbing. 

3. All of the stations studied prefer a competent 
reader to a man who can ad lib fluently. 
Generally, they want people who can do 
both, ° 


Abstracted by OrTtMeR SCHLAAK 


Shaw, John Gordon, Jr., “A Preliminary 
Study of the Effectiveness of Broadcast 
Material in Changing Racial Attitudes,” 
M.A. Thesis, Northwestern University, 
1948. 


This study is concerned with the effectiveness 
of a recorded radio program dealing with racial 
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conflict on the attitudes of selected university 
undergraduates. Two unmatched groups of 
Northwestern University undergraduates were 
given the A form of the Hinckley scale, “Atti- 
tude Toward the Negro,” edited by L. L. Thur- 
stone. One group was designated “experiment- 
al” and the other “control.” The experimental 
group was then presented with the stimulus in 
the form of a recorded radio program written 
and produced specifically for this study which 
dealt with a racial conflict situation. Both 
groups were then retested, using B form. Sever- 
al weeks later the groups were tested a third 
time, using both the A and B forms. While 
there was a slight shift to a more favorable 
attitude in the experimental group on the sec- 
ond test, computation of ¢ (test of significance) 
for the two groups indicates the shift was statis- 
tically insignificant. It was also concluded that 
any subsequent change shown by the third test 
would be due to other variables and therefore 
not pertinent to this study. 

Abstracted by JoHN G. SHaw, JRr., Northwestern 
University 


Smith, David Allen, “A Critical Study of the 
Community Service Broadcasts of Wis- 
consin’s Local Radio Stations,” M.S. The- 
sis, University of Wisconsin, 1948. 

This thesis answers the following questions: 
What programs of local-community nature are 
being broadcast in Wisconsin? How do stations 
plan, produce and present such programs in co- 
operation with local civic and nonprofit groups? 
What have been some results of public service 
broadcasting at the local community level? 

Answers were obtained in this manner: (1) 
\ general check list was answered by 75% of 
the state stations; (2) extensive follow-up cor- 
respondence was analyzed; (3) on the basis of 
these, three stations were selected as models 
for case studies, and the studies of these models 
were made by personal interviews. 

These data indicate the areas of greatest com- 
munity service and the areas wherein the local 
stations fall short of their responsibility. The 
information also reveals the basic factors which 
stations must consider in attempting this phase 
of programming, and it indicates some of the 
specific results reported by station managers who 
have tried to make their stations a local insti- 
tution for serving the public interest within 
their home communities. 

Abstracted by Davin SmitH, University of Wis- 

consin 
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Stewart, Donald Richard, “Acting for Ra- 
dio,” M.A. Thesis, University of Michi- 
gan, 1947. 

The purpose of this thesis is to assemble some 
principles of acting, as set forth by representa- 
tives of the Russian, British, 
Theatre, namely Constantin Stanislavsky, George 


and American 
Bernard Shaw, and John Mason Brown, which 
are applicable to the radio art form. 

The close relationship in acting for stage and 
radio at once becomes apparent. Although com- 
petence in one does not assure competence in 
the other, it undoubtedly 
fundamental 


would provide ex- 
cellent Problems of 
stage acting may radio 


acting, but adjustments to the various media 


knowledge. 
differ from those of 
can be accomplished much more easily if the 


principles which are common to both are 


thoroughly understood and practiced. 


Abstracted by WiLtiAM P. Hatsteap, University 
of Michigan 


Weidig, Phyllis Dorothy, “Problems in Hu- 
man Relationship, A Series of Thirteen 
Radio Broadcasts in the Field of Personal 
and Social Adjustment,” M.A. Thesis, 
Indiana University, 1948. 


The purpose of the thesis was to put into 


dramatic form for radio an introduction to a 
variety of problems in personal and social adjust- 
ment from the pre-school age to maturity. The 
thirteen radio scripts, which form the main 
body of the thesis, are based on authoritative 
references but are devoid of technical terms or 
deep psychological explanation, and are geared 
Che 


eventual goal of this series of programs is to 


to the interest level of the average listener. 


direct the listener’s attention to those phases 
of human relationship in which problems devel- 
op as early as pre-school age, and to cause 
the listener to become aroused to the point of 
seeking authoritative answers to these problems. 
The problems selected are those most vital to a 
successful personal and social adjustment, and 
the emphasis is on the two most crucial periods, 
the pre-school age and adolescence. 

Abstracted by Davin A. Smiru, Indiana Univer- 


sity 


Williams, Robert J., “Qualifications for Pro- 
gram Department Personnel,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of South Dakota, 1948. 

The problem of qualifications for program 
department personnel of radio stations is inves- 
tigated in an attempt to provide coordination 


between the people who teach and train radio 


personnel and the people who employ radio 
personnel. Questionnaires were sent to one hun- 
dred radio stations of five thousand watts power 
or less in Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota. Eighty-one per 
tionnaires. 


cent returned ques- 

Results indicate that a program department 
applicant should have as a general background 
a liberal arts education, with a major in the 
composite of Speech and Radio. 
desirable and in 


Experience is 
many cases a_ prerequisite. 
When there is a choice between experience and 
education, most managers prefer experience. 
The announcer should be a combination an- 
nouncer-control operator. The greatest point of 
emphasis for the newscaster should be in the 
development of his The 


caster should have an intimate knowledge of 


news sense. sports- 
sports and must have training in rewrite and 
must cover local minor sports. In the area of 
continuity and traffic most stations emphasize 
direct selling spots. 

RUTH 


Abstracted by ADKINS, 


South Dakota 


University of 


VI. Listening 


Nichols, Ralph G., “Factors Accounting for 
Differences in Comprehension of Materials 
Presented Orally in the Classroom,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1948. 
The 

as many as possible of the factors which ac- 


purpose of this study was to identify 


counted for differences in the comprehension 
of expository materials presented orally in a 
classroom situation to 200 college freshmen. The 
study was exploratory and the methods followed 
were inductive. 

The 200 selected subjects listened to six ten- 
minute informative speeches, two each day upon 
Ihe materials presented 
given 
Six different instructors 


three separate days. 


were excerpts from lectures normally 
to university freshmen. 
presented the excerpts, which were drawn from 
different subject matter areas. At the end of 
each speech the students took an objective test 
over the material presented. Upon the conclu- 
sion of the speeches and objective tests, the 200 
subjects rated factors possibly influencing listen- 
ing comprehension. They also answered a ques- 
tionnaire. The 20 students earning highest 
scores and the 20 students earning lowest scores 
on the battery of tests were individually inter- 
viewed, as were the communications instructors 
of these 4o students. Standard test measures of 
ten different skills and attributes were assembled 


for the 200 subjects; and the relationship of 





ie 


dd 
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these skills and attributes to listening compre- 
hension was determined by running correlations 
between the standard test measures and the 
scores earned on the listening test battery. 

Listening comprehension was found to be 
related to fairly definite skills and habits, to in- 
telligence and to particular facets of intelligence, 
and apparently to certain factors of mental set. 
These factors were not precisely delineated by 
this study. Neither their relative weights nor 
their cause-effect relationships were clarified. 
Rigorously controlled experimental studies are 
needed for this clarification. Conclusions con- 
stituting the major findings in this investigation 
were: 

1. There was evidence to indicate that the 
following factors influenced the listening com- 
prehension of the 200 subjects participating in 
the study: intelligence, reading comprehension, 
recognition of correct English usage, size of the 
listener’s vocabulary, ability to make inferences, 
ability to structuralize a speech, listening for 
main ideas as opposed to specific facts, use of 
special techniques while listening to improve 
concentration, real interest in the subject dis- 
cussed, emotional adjustment to the speaker's 
thesis, ability to see significance in the subject 
discussed, curiosity about the subject discussed, 
physical fatigue of the listener, audibility of 
the speaker. 

2. There was evidence to suggest, but not to 
establish, that the following factors influenced 
the listening comprehension of the subjects: 
speaker effectiveness, admiration for the speak- 
er, respect for listening as a method of learning, 
susceptibility to distraction, parental occupation, 
sex of the listener, room ventilation and temper- 
ature, use of only the English language at home, 
rearing in an only-child home environment, 
high school scholastic achievement, high school 
speech training, experience in listening to diffi- 
cult expository material. 

3. There was evidence to indicate that the 
following factors did not importantly influence 
the listening comprehension of the subjects: 
listener buoyancy and optimism, social ease of 
the listener, self-satisfaction of the listener, fami- 
ly relationships of the listener, economic atti- 
tudes of the listener, hearing acuity of the listen- 
er, general state of the listener’s health, distance 
of the listener from the speaker, worries of the 
listener about personal problems, note-taking 
ability or methods of the listener, previous train- 
ing of the listener in the subject discussed, 
size of the listener’s family beyond the mini- 
mum of two children. 


j. Listening comprehension apparently in- 
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volves a number of factors not operative in read 
ing comprehension. 


5. Many of the skills, habits, and motives op- 
erative in listening comprehension appear read- 
ily amenable to training and improvement. 


6. The following questions, representative of 
a much larger number, deserve immediate ob- 
jective study: 

a. What proportion of the time devoted by 
instructors to classroom lecturing is actual- 
ly used by students for purposeful listen- 
ing? 

b. Can a student’s performance based upon 
the comprehension of aural cues only be 
used to predict his performance based up- 
on the comprehension of both aural and 
visual cues? 

c. What are the relative weights of visual and 
aural cues in informative speaking? 

d. What is the relationship between direct 
training in listening, and listening com- 
prehension? 

Abstracted by Ratpn G. Nicnors, University of 
Minnesota 


Johnson, Kenneth Owen, “A Study of the 
Effect of an Experimental Course on Lis- 
tening Comprehension,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1948. 


The primary purpose of this study was to 
determine the effect of an experimental course 
on the listening comprehension ability of a 
group of 112 college freshmen. Nine exercise- 
lectures were designed and recorded. The stu 
dents of both the control and the experimental 
groups were tested before and immediately 
after the administration of the experimental 
course and again 11 weeks later. The results 
demonstrated that the experimental course pro- 
duced temporarily and perhaps permanently 
a significant improvement in the listening com- 
prehension ability of the members of the exper- 
imental group. Analysis of the data showed 
a moderate correlation between reading com- 
prehension and listening comprehension; a low 
correlation between listening comprehension 
and intelligence; that reading ability is signifi- 
cantly greater than listening ability at the col- 
lege level; and that there is a low correlation 
between a student’s ability to comprehend oral 
lecture type material and his ability to recall 


series of numbers. 


Abstracted by Howarp GILKInson, University of 
Minnesota 
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Prince, Bernice Louise, “A Study of Class- 
room Listening Effectiveness in Basic 
Communication and Its Relationship to 
Certain Other Factors,” M.A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1948. 


Primarily exploratory in nature, this study 
had two main purposes: (1) to develop a method 
of measuring or evaluating classroom listening 
effectiveness, and (2) to study the criteria of 
listening in terms of other aspects of the stu- 
dent’s total behavior. 


Communication 


Students in eight Basic 
classes at the University of 
Denver were selected for this study. 

Listening effectiveness was tested by four 
methods—understanding of assignments, reten- 
tion of material presented by a control speaker, 
the Goldstein test, and a listening profile sheet. 

Personal factors studied with specific relation 
to classroom listening effectiveness were listen- 
ing vocabulary, skill in speaking, reading ef- 
fectiveness, writing skill, scholastic aptitude, 
study habit skills, personality tendencies, ability 
to judge art, sociometric placement, listening 


attitudes and preferences, and case history fac- 


tors. 

The study found that the following factors 
have the most significant positive relationship 
with classroom listening behavior: reading ef- 
fectiveness, scholastic aptitude, listening vocab- 
and objective tendencies in personal- 
social adjustment. Egocentric tendencies in per- 
sonal-social adjustment seem to have the most 
significant negative 
listening effectiveness. 


ulary, 


relationship to classroom 


Abstracted by Rospert H. Lyon, University of 


Denver 


VII. Speech Education 


Case, Keith Edmond, “An Investigation into 
the Backgrounds for the Study and Meas- 
urement of Personality in Speech Com- 
munication,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Denver, 1948. 


The general purpose of this investigation was 
to make a substantial contribution to a program 
of cooperative group research into personality 
in the communication process, and through that 
program to such research in general, by an ex- 
amination of the backgrounds for the measure- 
ment and study of personality in speech com- 
munication. 

A preliminary study of the possibility of re- 
vising and restandardizing the Miller-Murray 
Personal-Social Adjustment Inventory led to the 
establishment of the group study program and 
the establishment of the problem of the inves- 


tigation of the backgrounds of speech personal- 
ity study and measurement. 

The general problem lay in the growing im- 
portance of personality research in speech com- 
munication. The specific problem lay in the 
need, in an approach to group investigation, 
for a comprehensive consideration of previous 
investigation of a scope and within an approach 
which could be significant in guiding exper- 
imental research on a broad base. 

The specific problem thus became the analy- 


sis and evaluation of essential research back- 
grounds in speech communication, the develop- 
ment of a plan for group research, and the form- 
ulation of recommendations as to approaches, 
methods, and techniques of value to further 
research in the speech communication area. 

In the accomplishment of the first purpose, 
the analysis and evaluation of an integrated 
basis of the research backgrounds of personality 
in speech, a comprehensive sampling of 98 of 
the available studies in the area was gathered; 
each study was analyzed through a_ tabular 
analysis system for the specific findings of the 
study, the methods and techniques employed 
in gathering the data, and the measuring in- 
struments and techniques employed; and the 
results were presented in terms of an analysis 
and evaluation of the research studies in terms 
of each of these aspects of the speech research 


picture. 


In the accomplishment of the second purpose, 
the making of actual experimental applications 
of the results, a communications personal-social 
was constructed for the 


adjustment inventory 


purpose of measuring personality adjustment 
reactions in the communication process, specif- 
ically adapted to 


measuring adjustment to 


speaking, listening, writing, and reading sit- 
uations. Standard practices in test construction 
were followed, and the instrument was exper- 
imentally applied to a sampling of the popula- 
and re- 
vised on the basis of the interpretation of these 
results. A cooperative study for the  investiga- 
tion of personality in the communication pro- 
cess organized and experimentally con- 
ducted, resulting in a series of coordinated re- 
search projects, and a large number of addition- 
al experimental instruments were constructed 


for use in these projects. 


tion, analyzed statistically for results, 


was 


In the accomplishment of the third purpose, 
the development of general recommendations 
for the conducting of research in this area, the 
findings of the first two parts of the investi- 
gation were re-examined for their significance 
to continuing research. Specific recommenda- 





ti- 
ce 
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tions growing out of them were formulated for 
general research into personality as related to 
the speech process in terms of approaches to 
improvement of measurement, utilization of 
criterion speech aspects in such research, and 
utilization of personality variables in such re- 
search. 

The findings in the first phase of the in- 
vestigation indicated that in the research defini- 
tion of the speech personality, predominant em- 
phasis has been placed upon the trait approach 
as measured by a comparatively limited number 
of current questionnaire type instruments, and 
that such trait approaches yield largely insig- 
nificant results except in the case of a relatively 
few variables where moderately significant re- 
sults are reported. 

In the research definition of the speech pro- 
cess, predominant emphasis has been placed 
upon a relatively few aspects of speech of main- 
ly skill performance types at the classroom level 
as measured largely by rating indices. In re- 
search methods and approaches predominant 
emphasis is placed upon a strictly educational 
rather than general social orientation, with a 
narrowness in general approach and extensive 
use of a few techniques. The findings indicate 
that accompanying this there seems to be a gen- 
eral failure to produce coordinated programs of 
research using wide and original approaches 
based on research in related areas. In general, 
the factual findings indicate that, in spite of 
existing handicaps, sufficiently significant rela- 
tionships have been obtained to justify further 
and more intensive investigation into this area. 

The findings in the second phase of the in- 
vestigation, that into experimental application, 
indicate that the main instrument constructed, 
the communication inventory, shows sufficient 
promise on the basis of statistical analysis to jus- 
tify further experimental work leading to stand- 
ardization. While findings in regard to the 
group study approach are necessarily incom- 
plete, the quality of the research projects in pro- 
gress indicates that such a plan offers sufficient 
possibilities to justify further investigation of 
this appreach to research at the graduate level. 
While the experimental instruments developed 
cannot be evaluated until after the completion 
of experimental use, the present findings indi- 
cate that it is possible to develop such instru- 
ments cooperatively at the graduate level for 
purposes of measurement in this area. 

The results of the third phase of the inves- 
tigation indicate that an approach through the 
organized and comprehensive analysis of re- 
search patterns in a whole area can lead to a 


determination of approaches and methods for 
further research based on broad patterns re- 
vealed in a study of previous investigation. 

In general, the findings indicate that broad 
and frankly experimental approaches of this 
type may offer possibilities for opening up 
whole areas to more coordinated and significant 
research than isolated, single approaches of the 
type usually undertaken at the graduate level. 


Abstracted by Kerr Case, University of Denver 


Erickson, Marceline Louise, “Speech Train- 
ing in the Common Schools, Academies 
and High Schools from 1785-1885 as Re- 
vealed by a Study of the Books Used in 
the Schools,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1948. 


The purpose of this dissertation is to trace 
the history of speech training in the common 
schools, academies, and high schools of the 
United States from 1785 to 1885 as shown by 
the textbooks used; and to evaluate that train- 
ing in the light of the content and methods 
used in present-day speech training. 

One hundred fifty-six books were examined; 
one hundred forty-two from Henry Barnard’s 
Journal of American Education and fourteen 
published later. 

The date, 1785, was the publication date of 
The American Selection of Lessons in Reading 
and Speaking by Noah Webster, the first school 
reader, in the modern sense, published in 
America. 

The books examined are grouped in two fifty- 
year periods according to the date of first pub- 
lication. The study of each book is presented 
in the following order: first, author, title, date 
of first edition, edition examined; second, biog- 
raphy of the author; third, statement of the 
purpose; fourth, characteristic excerpts and re- 
sumés with descriptive speech elements; fifth, 
evaluation of the speech training material in 
the book. 

Of the 152 books, 143 stressed reading aloud; 
five, rhetoric; one, debate, discussion, and par- 
liamentary procedure; and one, public speaking. 

Each of the speech elements—thought, lan- 
guage, voice, action, pronunciation, attitude, and 
audience was given some consideration. Authors 
emphasized the importance of getting the 
thought but few gave help in how to accom- 
plish this. There was a growing belief that the 
material should be adapted to the individual 
needs of the child and should be within the 
child’s expressive powers. The idea of convey- 
ing meaning was used rather than that of stimu- 
lating the audience or stirring up meanings. 
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Five books on rhetoric gave material on com- 
position which could be applied to both oral 
and written language. Differences between 
speaking and writing situations were recognized 
and that, in speaking situations, voice and ac- 
tion were important as tools to convey meaning. 
Authors stated that oral and written language 
were different but gave no actual differences. 

Under voice, writers recognized that it was 
important for each individual to use his best 
pitch. They labelled this middle pitch rather 
than optimum pitch. Voice was divided into 
the elements of tone, pitch, emphasis, quality 
quantity, stress, movement, and degrees of force. 
Authors saw relationships of voice and mean- 
ing and voice and action. There was a begin- 
ning of the study of the structure of the vocal 
mechanism. 

Action was presented as an element of speech. 
Authorities emphasized that muscular control 
was necessary for appropriate action. They rec- 
ognized but did not name the principles of em- 
pathy by describing how a speaker could, through 
his bodily action, make audiences follow with 
similar responses. 

The 1785 to 1885 authors advocated no one 
standard of pronunciation. They recommended 
as acceptable the pronunciation of the cultured 
persons of a eiven community. The importance 
of listening to the teacher for the correction 
of faults of articulation was emphasized. 

Attitude was related to material rather than 
to the audience. These writers urged students 
to “enter into the spirit” of the selection. 

Writers recognized that there was a listening 
group, although there was no direct audience 
analysis. 

Authorities believed that speech training 
should start early before habits were fixed, and 
recommended more speech training in common 
schools, academies, and high schools. 

In reviewing these books the beginnings of 
present day methods are recognized more clearly 
in the presentation of the elements of language, 
voice, action, and pronunciation, than is the 
case with the elements of thought, attitude, and 
audience, 


Abstracted by MARCELINE ERICKSON, University 
of Wisconsin 


Penland, Virgil Darrell, “An Experimental 
Study to Measure Effectiveness in Oral 
Reading by Means of a Rating Scale Tech- 
nique,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of South- 
ern California, 1948. 


This study was an attempt to measure quan- 
titatively, by means of a rating scale technique, 


the relative effectiveness of oral 


dramatic literature. 


readings of 
The primary aim was to 
develop such a rating scale and evaluate its ef- 
fectiveness and limitations. In so doing, a sample 
application was made to the ‘hypothesis that 
more effective reading performances are achieved 
by those who prepare material silently than by 
those who prepare by rehearsing aloud. 

The rating scale developed during this study 
was a seven-point (or six-unit) scale, ranging 
from “excellent” to “very poor.” Subjects com- 
prised 87 performers and 641 judges. Perform- 
ers included 53 women and 34 men, all univer- 
sity students, a majority sophomore, with aver- 
age age of 20.02 years. The judges were 410 
women and 231 men, and included psychology 
students, speech students, and speech instruc- 
tors. The total number of scales applied was 
1,034, with a resulting total of 21,965 judg- 
ments. 

The experimental procedures, in sequence, 
were to assign the initial selection to be read, 
record performances on acetate discs, have the 
recordings judged, pair the performers accord- 
ing to excellence and divide the pairs into exper- 
imental and control groups, assign the final 
selection, impose the special technique, record 
the final performances, have final recordings 
judged, and contrast scores of individual pairs 
of subjects. 


Findings. (1) Recorded performances included 
a satisfactory sampling of all degrees of excel- 
lence, as suggested by the fact that the average 
range of means for all judging sessions was 
1.458 scale units, or 81.6 per cent of the poten- 
(2) Split-half 
uniformly 


tial maximum. comparisons 
internal 
judging groups. The 
differences between the means 


showed a high degree of 
within the 


average of the 


consistency 


was found to be .225, and between deviations 


.207. Correlation coefficients were found to 
have an average value of .g83 for the paired 
means, and .813 for the corresponding devia- 
tions. (3) The replications of the judging ses- 
sions revealed a high reliability, with an aver- 
age correlation coefficient of .g80 for pairs of 
means, and .837 for the corresponding devia- 
tions. The shift in rank order among the means 
had an average value of 1.6 steps. The average 
difference between the means was .284, and the 
deviations .167. (4) That groups of judges were 
relatively consistent among themselves in rating 
a given set of performances was indicated by 
the fact that there was an average deviation of 
801 scale units by individual judges from their 
group consensus. That individual judges were 
even more consistent with themselves was sug- 
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gested by the fact that when sessions were repli- 
cated, the average deviations showed a mean 
shift of only .152 scale points. (5) Analysis of 
the several possible combinations of judges 
and performers by sex showed one probable 
significant difference, i.e., that women judges 
tend to be more “severe” in rating women per- 
formers. (6) Simplifying printed directions on 
the scale was found to affect the means very 
little; however, changes in the adjectives which 
describe the degree of excellence of the per- 
formances shifted the distribution of judgments 
toward the ideal mean. (7) Speech students 
proved to be “stricter” judges than psychology 
students; speech instructors and speech students 
were found to be essentially in agreement. (8) 
In comparing experimental and control sub- 
jects relative to the two methods of preparation, 
significant differences were found which must 
apparently be explained on a multiple-factor 
basis. They revealed no clear-cut advantage for 
either method, 

Abstracted by Mitton Dickens, University of 
Southern California 


Phelps, Waldo Woodson, “A Survey of 
Speech Education in the Public Senior 
High Schools of California,” Ph.D. The- 
sis, University of Southern California, 
1949. 


The purpose of this study was to ascertain 
and evaluate the current status of speech edu- 
cation in the public senior high schools of 
California. The general problem was divided 
into the following subsidiary problems: (1) 
What is the amount and extent of speech edu- 
cation? (2) What is the amount and extent 
of speech training of teachers who provide 
speech instruction? (3) What are the attitudes 
of high school administrators toward certain 
problems in the field of speech education? (4) 
Are there significant differences relative to the 
foregoing items when correlated with geograph- 
ical. location and the size of schools? 

Most of the data were gathered by means of 
directed interviews with high school teachers 
and administrators. This technique was supple- 
mented by examinations of official school records 
and in some cases by classroom observations. 
Eighty-four schools, or approximately 20 per 
cent of the state total, were visited, all during 
the spring semester of 1948. These schools en- 
rolled 101,729 students, or 29.5 per cent of the 
state total. In order to secure a representative 
sampling the eighty-four schools were carefully 


chosen so as to match approximately total state- 


wide distribution in terms of geographic areas 
and size of schools. 

Findings: (1) Approximately 7.5 per cent of all 
students were enrolled in a speech class, with 
slightly more than 85 per cent of these classes 
scheduled on an elective basis and less than 
15 per cent as required speech work. (2) Ap- 
proximately 3.2 per cent of all teachers were 
teaching speech, with only .7 per cent on a 
full-time speech schedule, and 2.5 per cent on 
a part-time speech schedule. (3) Approximately 
27 per cent of the schools had arrangements for 
speech clinic assistance. Less than .5 per cent 
of the students were actually being given help. 
(4) Approximately 26 per cent of the speech 
instruction was provided by teachers with a 
speech major, whereas 31 per cent was provided 
by teachers with a speech minor, 34 per cent by 
teachers with less than a minor, and 8 per cent 
by teachers with no formal speech training. (5) 
The areas of dramatics and public speaking 
were given by far the most frequent mention 
as aspects of speech to be emphasized through- 
out the curriculum. (6) Approximately 81 per 
cent of the administrators believed that the 
future teacher in charge of speech instruction 
should be equipped with a speech major or 
minor. (7) Approximately 37 per cent of the 
administrators indicated a _ forseeable future 
demand at their schools for teachers with speech 
training. (8) If the sampling of schools in this 
study is representative, there appears to be a 
current state-wide unfilled demand for approx- 
imately 160 teachers with speech majors or 
minors. (9) Approximately 66 per cent of the 
administrators approved the proposed addition 
of speech as a teaching major for the General 
Secondary Credential, 11 per cent expressed dis- 
approval, and 23 per cent were uncertain. (10) 
Neither geographic location nor size of the 
school was significantly correlated with the ex- 
tent of speech programs or amount of teacher 
preparation or administrative attitudes toward 
speech. (11) Probably the most unusual feature 
of the data on the extent of speech training was 
the wide variation among individual schools. 
This variation appeared to be explained in 
terms of attitudes toward speech by individual 
administrators and availability of competent 
teachers. 

Abstracted by Mitton Dickens, University of 
Southern California 


Roach, Helen P., “History of Speech Edu- 
cation at Columbia‘ College (1754-1940).” 
Ph.D. Thesis, Columbia University, 1948. 


The information on which the study is based 








356 


comes in large part from the King’s College and 
Columbia College courses of study from 1754 
down to the present, from trustees’ minutes, 
presidents’ and faculty reports, diaries, letters, 
official documents, student society minute books, 
student publications and biographies, all supp- 
lemented by (e.g., com- 
mencements) and data from other colleges. The 
Columbiana Collection, contains much 
of this material, was the source from which most 


newspaper reports 


which 
of the documentary evidence was obtained. 


The is considered chronologically. 
The seven chapters into which the study is 


material 


divided cover the years from the founding of 
King’s College in 1754, through its re-establish- 
ment as Columbia College after the American 
Revolution, and its gradual emergence in mod- 
ern times as part of Columbia University. The 
long span of time involved, 1754-1940, brings 
into proper historical perspective the contrast 
between the very formal program of speech 
education offered in the eighteenth century and 
present day education in speech and a further 
contrast between the interest in speech during 
both the eighteenth century and the modern 
period and the generally 
toward it 


laissez-faire attitude 


in the nineteenth century. 

At the beginning, one of the specific aims of 
the founders of King’s College was to perfect 
the students in their use of the English lan- 
guage, as well as in the art of speaking eloquent- 
ly. Public speaking was required of all students 
and speeches were delivered daily in 
sembly hall prayers. 
logistic and forensic disputations, orations and 
reading from the Bible made up the exercises. 
Until the Revolution, Latin was 
used in these exercises as well as English and 
was the exclusive language of the syllogistic 
disputations. The and disputations 
were an integrating force in the curriculum, 
bringing to focal expression what the students 
had learned in moral philosophy, 
ethics, logic and the classics. In this early cur- 
riculum, the works of classical authors served 
not only as literature but also as texts for the 
study of argumentation, form and style in the 
delivery of speeches and disputations. The im- 
portance attached to the speaking program may 
be gathered from the fact that it was under 
the direct supervision of the president himself. 


the as- 


after Declamations, syl- 


American 


speeches 


theology, 


From the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
except for a few brief periods during this cen- 
tury, the supervision of the students’ speaking 
was added to the duties of the professor of 
rhetoric, the presidential office becoming more 
and more of an administrative position. The 
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course of study prescribed regular speaking ex- 
hall 
for the sophomore, junior and senior Classes. 
In addition, special instruction in the theory 
of oratory was given to the sophomore class. 
The emphasis on all these exercises, however, 
was less than it had 
century. 


ercises, declamations and orations in the 


been in the eighteenth 
New studies, a new emphasis upon 
written composition, and an increase in stu- 
dent enrollment gradually led to the reduction 
of opportunities for student practice in speaking 
By 1880, the program of speech education had 
been completely eliminated 
of study. 


from the course 
In the absence of a well-supported program 


of speech instruction in the curriculum, the 
two student speaking clubs, organized in 1802 
and 1806, respectively, which flourished partic- 
ularly between 1820 and 1840, years of con- 
siderable national political discussion and de- 
bate, provided opportunities for study and ex- 
perience in public speaking for the students 
Through weekly meetings, these societies pro 
vided regular practice in speaking, reading and 
debate, as well as in written composition 


They were self-governing societies and were 


encouraged by the college authorities. They 
employed rules of parliamentary procedure at 
their meetings, followed a _ well-planned sys 
tem of self-administered regulations and built 
up libraries which for a long period surpassed 
Valuable as 


their contribution was, the speaking clubs could 


the college library in usefulness. 


not be accepted as a complete substitute for a 


curriculur program of speech education be- 


cause all the students did not take part in them 


and because the voluntary character of the 


clubs, together with internal club dissensions, 
precluded the working out of a continuous con- 
structive This 


decline of the speech societies about the middle 


program. situation led to a 
of the century, from which there was no revival 


until the 1880's. From that time on to modern 


times, there was a gradual growth of student 
speaking and dramatic societies. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
there was a renewal of interest in speech edu- 
cation on the part of the college administration 
which has continued to the present. In an at- 
tempt to meet the needs of a student body 
varying in degrees of fluency in speech, courses 
in public speaking, debate and voice and pro- 
nunciation were added to the curriculum. Later, 
courses in the oral study of literature and group 
discussion included. These courses 


were also 


were given by qualified teachers 


English Department. 


under the 
An extra-curricular pro- 
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gram in dramatics was also organized. Plays 
are now produced in a modern, fully-equipped 
theatre. 

It is to be noted, in contrast to the early years 
of the college, that all the modern courses in 
speech education are optional and attract at the 
most no more than fourteen per cent of the 
students, 


Abstracted by HELEN ROACH 


Wiksell, Milton J., “Social Aspects of Nine- 
teenth Century American  Elocution,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, Louisiana State University, 
1948. 

The chief 
study of the American elocutionary 


source of information for this 
movement 
was the Library of Congress, where the investi- 
gator Additional 


sources were books, magazines, and published 


spent two years in study. 
and unpublished theses dealing with the subject 
of elocution, The 


libraries in 


and personal interviews. 


travelled to various 


the east, middle 


investigator 
west, and south for some of 


his material. 
For an understanding of the social aspects 
of nineteenth-century American elocution, it 


was necessary to describe the general social 


background of the period. Living conditions 
in the extensive rural sections were rudimentary. 
There little 

munication facilities 
some. 


was public education. Com- 
cumber- 
Language and the manner of speakng 
Rural 


more 


were slow and 


were crude. America favorably 


impressed far 


was 
with emotional 


than with logical argument. 


speaking 
Preachers, politi- 
cians, and lawyers, instrumental in assembling 
isolated people, stirred their hearers emotion- 
ally. 

As small into and 


settlements grew 


cities, and as public education and more diffuse 


towns 


communication produced a more enlightened 
citizenry, increasing attention was paid to the 
necessity of restrained speech. Moreover, the 
growing importance of the common man in 
community, state, and national affairs placed 
on potential speakers new obligations for per- 
suasive speech. Recorded statements indicated 
a growing demand for the study of elocution. 

Dr. James Rush in his work on the human 
voice in 1827 indisputably laid the foundation 
for an American system of elocutionary instruc- 
tion. From his contributions dealing with vocal 
expression were inaugurated principles used by 
teachers of elocution and speech for a hundred 
years. 

In the late 1830's, in addition to a number of 
“Readers,” containing 


elementary instruction 


on elocution, basic textbooks specifically on 
elocution began to appear on the American 
frontier. Through the lectures and recitations 
by itinerant elocution in community 
and college halls, interest was aroused in elocu- 


tionary training. Private 


teachers 


schools of elocution 
and oratory throughout the country came into 
existence to meet the demands of the American 
people for private vocal and 
bodily expression. Much emphasis was laid on 


instruction in 


stringent exercises to obtain distinctness, good 
pronunciation, and suitable variations in quality, 
force, rate and pitch. Correction of foreign 
dialects and elimination of speech deficiencies 
were also included in the programs by some 
teachers. 
exercises, 


Close attention was paid to breathing 
which believed 
would not only enable the performer to speak 
for longer periods without 


would improve health. 


elocution teachers 
exhaustion, but 


nine- 
teenth-century speakers disclosed evidence that 


Examination of the behavior of early 


Many were 
observed to be entirely inadequate in bodily 
expression. 


awkwardness was widely prevalent. 


Students were given numerous 
physical exercises directed toward the develop- 
In this 


important function, teachers were influenced in 


ment of a pleasing: physical expression. 


the development of the late nineteenth-century 
elocution by Delsarte, 
influential figure of the period. 


became the most 
Out of his 
America by his student 


who 


theories, as brought to 
MacKay, a 
practices 


number of grossly 


appeared in the 


exaggerated 
elocution 
In addition, wide differences of opinion existed 


schools. 


in the matter of teaching gesture. 
the elocution 
than 


In general 


teachers desired natural rather 
mechanical 
that 
addressing an 


ignorant 


performance. However, it 
manner of 
and _ that 


excesses. 


was evident excesses in the 
audience 


teachers 


persisted, 
promoted the 
Educated teachers, aware of this fault in their 
profession, organized the National Association 
of Elocutionists to keep elocution from falling 
into complete disrepute. 

The scholarly-minded teachers were success- 
ful in the establishment of courses in public 
speaking with the other dis- 
ciplines in academic institutions. It is commonly 
held that the first outstanding separate depart- 
ment that established by 
Michigan in 1892. 


Same status as 


was Trueblood at 

To disassociate themselves completely from 
the professional schools of elocution, as well 
as from the dominance of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, seventeen academic 
teachers of public speaking organized in 1914 
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the National Association of Academic Teachers 
of Public Speaking, currently known as_ the 
Speech Association of America. Thus the elo- 
cutionary period which began with Rush in 
1827 closed logically with Trueblood in 1892, 
and by 1914 a new epoch was under way. 
Abstracted by Harrietr Inport, Louisiana State 
University 


Brown, Guy Herbert, “A Study of Some 
Phases of Leadership and Participation 
in the Discussion Program of the Okla- 
homa High School Speech League,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1948. 


An evaluation of the discussion program of 
the Oklahoma High School Speech League is 
This 
determines to what extent these group discus- 
sions 


significant to its improvement. study 
forth by 


recognized authorities in the field of discussion. 


conform to the standards set 

The criteria for leadership are: (1) to intro- 
duce the problem, (2) to secure the process of 
reflective thinking, 
tion, 


(3) to encourage participa- 
(4) to provide summaries, and (5) to 
maintain impartiality. 

The criteria for participation are: (1) follow 
the pattern of reflective thinking, (2) display 
an attitude of cooperative inquiry, (3) observe 
the principles of reasoning, and (4) be 


versational. 


con- 


The discussion contests of the district tourna- 
ment held at Oklahoma Baptist University and 
Fast Central 
analysis. 


State College were selected for 
Four discussion rounds were recorded 
by special wire machines and the contents 
transcribed in manuscript form by a competent 
stenographer. 

This study indicates that the selected dis- 
cussion contest at Oklahoma Baptist University 
was in conformity with the requirements of 
effective leadership and participation set forth 
by the authorities. On the other -hand, the 
selected discussions of the East Central State 
College District Tournament failed to meet 
the standards of leadership and participation 
which the authorities 


group deliberation. 


advocate for effective 
Abstracted by Guy Hersert Brown, University 
of Oklahoma 


Cherbeneau, Alice F.; Garland, Rachel G.; 
and Herbert, Erma D., “An Exploratory 
Study of Communication Patterns in Pub- 
lic School Classrooms and Their Possible 
Relationships to Social Patterns,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Denver, 1948. 


Problem investigated: How can intra-group 


communication patterns be traced so as to show 
possible relationship to the group’s charted so- 
cial structure? 

Thirty-three classrooms from 
kindergarten to high school. 


Subjects used: 


Methodology: Sociometry; group structure is 
shown graphically by means of sociograms and 
social atoms; measuring devices include social 
acceptance, recognition scales, etc. New tech- 
nique: Communigrams—charts of communica- 
tion patterns. 
Statistical data 
results and 
many 


From compiled, the group 
individual cases are analyzed from 
Results 
correlation of 


and social 


angles. indicate a tendency to- 


ward positive communication 


ability acceptance and recognition. 


Abstracted by Ratpn E. Obsirts, 


Denver 


University of 


Dean, Margaret Z., “Qualifications of Indus- 
trial Conference Leaders,” M.A. Thesis, 
Wayne University, 1948. 


A study of (1) the experience and preparation 
of 37 industrial conference leaders in 30 
Michigan industries and (2) their recommenda- 
tions for training conference leaders, qualifica- 
tions for success in leading conferences, sources 


from which 


leaders may best be drawn, and 


possibilities for advancement. 


In suggestions for training, a college educa- 


tion was considered essential and emphasis 
was placed on courses in speech and psychology. 

Among qualifications of conference leaders, 
knowledge of conference methods, college edu- 
and a 
The 


successful conference leaders compared closely 
with 


cation, leadership qualities, pleasant 


personality ranked high. background of 


their recommendations for training and 
method of entry into the field. 

Courses are available in college to help devel- 
op the qualities considered essential for success 
as conference leaders. Speech departments can 
make a major contribution through the tools of 
speech which develop confidence, mental alert- 
ness, and a variety of special skills and know- 
ledge. 
Abstracted by GerorcE V. 


BOHMAN, Wayne 


University 


Donnell, Marjorie Graham, “The Theory 
and Practice of Booth Lowrey as a Teach- 
er of Speech,” M.A. Thesis, Louisiana 
State University, 1948. 


Booth Lowrey, teacher, lecturer, poet, and 
humorist, served as head of the Department of 
Expression and Physical Culture at Blue Moun- 





f 


it 
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tain College from 1goo to 1925. A study was 
made of his theories as presented in his text 
Health, Expression, and Personal Magnetism, 
of his departmental organization, and of his 
teaching methods. 

Lowrey believed that health, expression and 
personality were interrelated and could be de- 
veloped simultaneously. He rejected the me- 
chanical methods of teaching expression and 
followed the “think the thought” approach. He 
was greatly influenced by Frank Fenno, Samuel 
S. Curry, and Charles Wesley Emerson. Low- 
rey was consistent in making his teaching con- 
form to his theory. 

Abstracted by Watpo W. Brapen, Louisiana 
State University 


Flick, Clarence E., “Using Motion Pictures 
to Teach Bodily Action,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Nebraska, 1948. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
the effectiveness of using silent motion pictures 
to teach bodily action as compared to the usual 
method of instructor-audience criticism. Two 
classes in the Fundamentals of Speech course 
were used as experimental and two as control 
sections. Students were unaware their actions 
were being photographed. Pictures were taken 
of both groups but used for diagnosis of needs 
and abilities only in the experimental sections. 
Ratings of the pictures by nine judges were used 
to compute improvement and were the basis of 
a Statistical study to determine the effectiveness 
of the technique. 

Conclusions drawn were: The use of silent 
motion pictures in teaching bodily action was a 
more effective teaching technique than the usual 
method of instructor-audience criticism. When 
motion pictures were employed as a teaching 
technique more students made improvement 
and fewer students showed regression tendencies 
or made little or no improvement. Students 
averaged greater improvement in bodily action 
during that phase of the course devoted to bod- 
ily action than during any other. When rating 
bodily action, motion pictures were an effective 
medium for judging. 

Abstracted by Leroy T. Laase, University of 
Nebraska 


Gibbs, David Elmore, “A Study of Reliabil- 
ity and Variation of Critical Rating of 
Speech by Trained and Untrained Obser- 
vers,” M.A. Thesis, University of Wash- 
ington, 1948. 


The study investigated the degree of con- 
sistency in judgments on articulation, voice, and 


an over-all rating of both, by trained and 
untrained observers. The trained observers were 
faculty members with training in speech cor- 
rection; the untrained observers were the stu- 
dents being rated. The recordings of the three- 
minute speeches were rated by the same trained 
judges on the items previously considered. 
Indications of the study were: (1) Untrained 
observers place more speakers in the above 
average classification and fewer in the below 
average group in both voice and articulation 
than do trained observers, (2) disagreement 
among untrained observers was not significantly 
greater than among trained observers, (3) in 
rating the items used for this study, untrained 
and trained observers were in close agreement, 
and (4) no significant variation existed between 
ratings by trained observers in the face-to-face 
rating and the rating from recordings. The 
significant implication of the study is that a 
student’s need of individual attention can be as 
accurately determined from recordings as from 
speaker-listener situations. 
Abstracted by Tuomas R. Lewis, University of 
Miami 


Gore, John, “A Study of the Relationship of 
Esthetic Judgments to Certain Personality 
Traits and to Certain Communication 
Skills,” M.A. Thesis, University of Den- 
ver, 1948. 


This study’s purpose was to discover the re- 
lationships within individuals between abilities 
in judging graphic arts and (1) abilities in read- 
ing and listening, (2) certain personality traits, 
and (g) art background and interest. 

The subjects, college students, were given the 
Meier art judgment test and the Goldstein lis- 
tening test. They answered a questionnaire con- 
cerning their art background and their attitude 
toward art. Their scores for reading, psychologi- 
cal and personality tests were taken from the 
files of the University of Denver. All scores and 
answers, plus the age and sex of the subjects, 
were compared to the scores which the subjects 
made on the art judgment test. 

“The art judgment test and the listening test 
showed a significant correlation when the scores 
of the total group were checked. The scores 
of the female subjects were significantly higher 
than those of the male, as were the scores of the 
subjects who reported members of their families 
engaged in some art field as compared to those 
who did not. No other data correlated sig 
nificantly.” 


Abstracted by James A. THiELeNn, University of 
Denver 
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Heffernan, Marguerite, “A Survey of Experi- 
mental Research in Group Discussion,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1948. 


This study attempts to answer the question: 
What is the current status of experimental re- 
search in the field of group and public discus- 
sion? Previous surveys up to 1934 are reviewed. 
Twenty-eight studies for the period 1934 to 1946 
are summarized and evaluated, both individual- 
ly and collectively. Over-all 
search “gaps” are indicated. 

(See QJS, XXXV_ (i949), 23-29, for a more 
complete review of this thesis.) 


trends and _ re- 


Abstracted by Mitton Dickens, University of 


Southern California 


Kline, Donald F., “A Study of the Attitudes 
of Teachers and Teachers in Training 
toward Speech,” M.A. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, 1948. 


The study was undertaken to find the attitude 
of teachers and teachers in training toward their 


own speaking situations, toward speech profic- . 


iency, toward speech education; and to discover 
relationships existing between them. 

The two major groups selected for the study 
were teachers in training at the University of 
Nebraska Teachers 
teachers. 


College and experienced 

In measuring the attitudes the Knower Speech 
Attitude Scale, Form F, and in estimating the 
value placed upon speech proficiency and speech 
education a Speech Evaluation Inventory, de- 
vised by the writer, were administered to 135 
teachers in training and 197 teachers who had 


been engaged in teaching during the school 
year. 
Considering the limitations of instruments 


measuring attitudes, justified conclusions appear 
to be: A statistically significant difference exists 
between the attitudes professed toward personal 
speaking situations and the values placed upon 
speech education and proficiency. Those with 
college speech training rated higher on the 
Speech Attitude Scale; those without, on the 
value attached; both tend to rate higher than 
the mean of Attitude Scale norms; those with, 
differ less on the two tests. 


Abstracted by Leroy T. Laase, University of 
Nebraska 


Nilsen, Thomas R., “A Survey of the Con- 
cept and Function of Logic in the Works 
of Selected American Writers in the Fields 
of Argumentation and Discussion,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Washington, 1948. 
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This brings together representative 
views on the concept and function of logic from 
textbooks on argumentation and discussion from 
George Baker to Ewbank and Auer. The pur- 
pose of the study is to achieve a clearer and 


survey 


more comprehensive view of the apparently con. 
flicting concepts and uses of logical principles. 
The logical principles are examined when used 
as basic to argumentation in the “logical ap- 
proach,” when ostensibly subordinated in the 
“psychological approach,” and when employed 
as tools of investigation in discussion. Our find- 
ings indicate that the rules of logic are increas- 
ingly being applied to the problem of investiga- 
tion rather than being used solely to test infer- 
ences in argument. This shift of emphasis in 
the use of logic from gaining acceptance for a 
predetermined proposal toward its use in solving 
a problem cooperatively is broadening the scope 
of logic as an educational discipline. The de- 
parture from the more forma! use of logic may 
be accounted for by the greater attention given 
to the discussion sequence as a means of solving 
problems. 

Abstracted by PENCE, 


ORVILLE University of 


Washington 


Olsen, Marguerite Mercedes, “A Descrip- 
tive Study of 65 Students Who Failed the 
Written and Spoken English Comprehen- 
sive Examination, Spring of 1947,” M.A. 
Thesis, Michigan State College, 1948. 


Problem: To study the weaknesses of 65, fail- 
ing students in written and spoken English, 
spring of 1947, with particular reference to the 
comprehensive examination, term end grades, 
and psychological and reading test scores. 

Results: (1) No subject received a 
grade in the average term end speech, average 


failing 


term end theme. and average total end 


grades. 


term 
(2) Total term end grades were con- 
siderably higher than the level of performance 
on the total comprehensive examination. (%) 
The level of performance of the speech part of 
the comprehensive examination was considerably 
higher than on the theme and machine scored 
part. Only 7 of the 65 subjects failed the speech 
portion. (4) Fifty-nine of the subjects failed the 
machine scored portion of the comprehensive 
examination. (5) A similarity in performance 
was evident. It was noted that 36 subjects failed 
the theme part of the comprehensive examina- 
tion and 32 subjects were in the first decile of 
the vocabulary and 41 subjects were in the low- 
est three deciles of the comprehension area of 
the reading test. 

Abstracted by Marjorie D. MILLER, Michigan 
State College 
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Peins, Maryann, “An Investigation of the 
Status of Speech Education in Certain 
Selected Elementary Schools in the United 
States,” M.A. Thesis, University of Den- 
ver, 1948. 


lo explore the status of speech education in 
elementary schools was the purpose of this study 
in which teachers and administrators in seven 
cities of 290,000 to 300,000 population partici- 
pated. Viewpoints and activities were reported 
on questionnaires ‘consisting of five parts: speech 
education, techniques in teaching speech, text- 
books, teacher qualifications, and additional 
comments. These reports were compared with 
recommendations of speech educators for such 
programs. 

These were some of the specific conclusions 
concerning speech education in elementary 
schools: (1) The tendency is to integrate speech 
education with other subjects; (2) principals and 
teachers appear to feel speech needs are being 
met by classroom activities; (3) speech correc- 
tion, where offered; is supervised by a speech 
correctionist; (4) there is a trend toward in- 
clusion of speech training in extracurricular ac- 
tivities in elementary schools studied; (5) the 
majority of elementary school teachers seem to 
have had some academic speech training; (6) the 
trend seems to be toward agreement between 
reported activities and the opinions of speech 
educators, but there is sufficient disagreement 
to make this only a tendency. 

Abstracted by CeLrstine Evans, University. of 
Denver 


Reno, Norma Jane, “An Analysis of Speech 
Training in Five Colleges with Newly 
Organized Programs of General Educa- 
tion,” M.S. Thesis, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1948. 


rhis study is an analysis of the general educa- 
tion programs of Antioch, Bennington, Colum- 
bia, Stephens, and Minnesota General Colleges. 
Each is analyzed according to a two-part plan. 
The first part shows the philosophical aims and 
methods of the whole program. The second 
part analyzes the speech program showing to 
what degree speech proficiency is an aim of gen- 
eral education, and what is the nature and scope 
of the program designed to meet it. That speech 
tvaining, in order to be effective, must teach 
skills directly and must integrate practice with 
life situations, were the premises used in the 
evaluations. The study is too limited to draw 
general conclusions, but it tends to show that 
there is wide variety in speech programs at pro- 
gressive liberal colleges. 


Abstracted by NorMA JANE RENO, University of 
Wisconsin 


Rohrbaugh, Andrew W., “A Comparative 
Study of Relationships between Minor 
Speech Deviations, Psycho-Social Factors 
and Speech Effectiveness of College Stu- 
dents in an Introductory Speech Course,” 
M.A. Thesis, Ohio State University, 1948. 


Indices of speech effectiveness, social accept- 
ance, and social adjustment of thirty persons with 
minor speech deviations and two hundred per- 
sons with normal speech selected from thirteen 
sections of the beginning speech course at The 
Ohio State University were analyzed. 

Scores of social acceptance as measured by 
“The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale” did not in- 
dicate a significant difference between persons 
with minor speech deviations and normal speak- 
ers. The social adjustment of the two groups 
did not differ significantly as measured by “The 
California Test of Personality.” 

This study indicates that, though the speech 
effectiveness of the persons with minor speech 
deviations was inferior, their social adjustment 
and social acceptance were not different from 
those of normal speakers. 

Abstracted by ANpREW W. Roursaucu, East 
Liverpool (Ohio) High School 


Ryan, Geraldine Fleming, “Preliminary Stud- 
ies for an Experiment in the Psycho- 
dramatic Treatment of Stage-Fright,” M.S. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1948. 


This thesis contains three parts. Part I pre- 
sents a critical survey of theories concerning the 
cause and cure of stage fright. Part II describes 
the psychodramatic method of diagnosis and 
therapy, including a critical history of the de- 
velopment of the method, and evaluative study 
showing the relationship of psychodrama to 
other therapeutic techniques, and a report on 
recent experiments. Part III is a report on an 
informal experiment applying the psychodra- 
matic method to the problem of stage fright. 
This is not a scientific study, but it provides the 
background necessary for such a study, and 
points the way toward further experimentation 
in this area. 

Abstracted by GrratpIne F. Ryan, University of 
Wisconsin 


Stern, Janet B., “The Relationship between 
the Speech Proficiency and the Language 
and Scholastic Background of Students 
Entering Brooklyn College,” M.A. The- 
sis, Brooklyn College, 1948. 


The subjects were 1,767 students entering 
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Brooklyn College. The information was obtain- 
ed mainly from permanent speech record cards. 
These findings were made: Female students had 
better speech than male students. High schools 
which ranked high according to the speech pro- 
ficiency of their graduates admitted to Brooklyn 
College, were either all-girls’ schools, and/or 
schools located in relatively high economic areas, 
and/or schools located in comparatively English- 
speaking neighborhoods. There was a_ higher 
percentage of foreign-born parents (the majority 
coming from eastern European nations) and 
students among the students with poorer speech. 
There was a positive relationship between the 
degree to which English was spoken at home (as 
opposed to foreign languages) and speech pro- 
ficiency. Conflicting findings were obtained in 
the relationship between speech proficiency and 
scholastic ability, and between speech proficien- 
cy and ability in English (silent reading, me- 


chanics, etc.). Further study is needed. Speech 
defects in order of their incidence were as fol- 
lows: lisping (most common), articulation, dys- 
phonia, stuttering. 

Abstracted by IRviInGc STERN, New School for So- 


cial Research 


Stites, William Harrison, “A Study of Some 
Factors Relating to Speaking Effective- 
ness of the Basic Communication Students 
of the University of Denver,” M.A. The- 
sis, University of Denver, 1948. 


The purpose of this study was to determine 
which variables in the speaking situation seem 
to accompany effectiveness of speaking: (1) pre- 
attitude to- 
ward speaking; (3) amount of listening compre- 


vious experience in speaking; (2) 


hension; (4) personal speech history; (5) status 
with other members of the class; (6) amount of 
extra-curricular activity and campus leadership; 
(7) listening attitudes and preferences; (8) pref- 
erence for speech activities; (g) “felt” problems 
in speaking; (10) presence or absence of identifi- 
(11) choice; 


cations or “blockages”; vocational 


(12) chronological age. 

From a random sample of 173 Basic Com- 
munication students, 20 were selected as reason- 
ably effective speakers and 20 were selected as 
fairly ineffective speakers. Each speaker 
judged by one of five specially trained graduate 
students, a check judge, and the instructor. 


was 


A battery of three standardized tests, one con- 
structed case history, and five constructed inven- 
tories were given to the subjects of the experi- 
ment. 

The indicate 
that reasonably effective speakers tend to differ 


results of this study seem to 


significantly from fairly ineffective speakers in 
the first six of the aforementioned variables and 
that reasonably effective speakers show no sig- 
nificant differences from fairly ineffective speak- 
ers with regard to the last six variables cited. 
Abstracted by James C. SHANks, University of 
Denver 


Summers, James Franklin, “A Critical Analy- 
sis of the Place of Discussion in Second- 
ary Schools,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Oklahoma, 1948. 

The 


been under widespread criticism for a number of 


secondary schools of our nation have 


years. Perhaps the most vital and far reaching 
fact that the 
youth of this nation are not adequately taught 


weakness of the schools is the 
to become better citizens in our democratic so- 
that 
should develop the ability to think reflectively, 


ciety. It is generally conceded students 


to acquire a more objective attitude, to learn 
how to cooperate, and to become aware of the 
many economic 


social, and political problems 


‘that need urgent attention. 


The attempt to democratize education puts 
emphasis on group activity and group discus- 
sion. In order to be most effective the teachers 
should possess a working knowledge of the prin 
ciples and methods of group discussion as it is 
perceived in the speech curriculum. 

The 


the development of objectivity, awareness of so- 


basic aims of group discussion involve 
cial problems, wholesome attitudes toward the 
acquisition of knowledge, reflective thinking, co- 
operation, and the capacity for leadership. It 
has been established that discussion, effectively 
used, can contribute substantially to these aims. 

Therefore, it would-seem that a more general 
application of the techniques of well organized 
would be beneficial to educa- 


discussion our 


tional system. 
\bstracted by JAMES FRANKLIN SUMMERS, U'niver- 
sity of Oklahoma 


Wattles, Jarvis J., “The Use of Oral Tech- 
niques in Industrial Supervisory Training 
and Communication Programs in Four 
Detroit Companies,” M.A. Thesis, Wayne 
University, 1948. 


The use of speech and speech training in in- 
dustrial supervisory programs of four diversified 
Detroit companies was studied by personal in- 
terviews and examination of program materials. 
The author obtained information regarding the 
functioning of programs, participants, and gen- 
eral comments on the programs but was unable 
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to get specific evidence on which to base a sound 
evaluation and judgment. The programs served 
three principal functions: communication, train- 
ing, and management. The study reveals that 
the conference method is generally used and 
praised in these companies because it permits 
individual, oral participation which improves 
morale, skill and efficiency of supervision, ac- 
curacy of communication, and perhaps produc- 


tive efficiency. 


Abstracted by Grorce V. Bouman, Wayne Uni- 


versity 


Whittaker, Max M., “An Evaluation of Con- 
tent and Procedures in Fundamentals of 
Speech Courses for University Freshmen,” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Nebraska, 1948. 


The problem undertaken was to discover the 
effect (a) of the basic skills and (b) of the sur- 
vey approaches or methods of teaching on (1) 
orientation to the field of speech and the under- 
standing of relationships between the various 
speech arts, (2) development of speech skills, 
(3) knowledge of the basic speech arts and skills. 

The subjects were 93 second-semester speech 
fundamentals students. Methods used at begin- 
ning and end of the semester to evaluate the 
three purposes were: Speech Information Ques- 
tionnaires 


administered to all experimental 


(survey method, 2 class sections) and control 
groups (skill groups, 4 class sections), judgments 
of performance by the same three members of 


the staff, and objective examination. 


The under- 
standing of relationships between the various 


survey group was superior in 
speech arts and with related fields characterized 
as a “broader outlook,” and in improvement of 
knowledge about voice and phonetics. The skill 
group was superior in oral reading and speech 
making skills, including bodily movement. 
The variation of student purposes and. needs 
suggests that both approaches should be offered. 


Abstracted by Leroy T. LaAase, 


Nebraska 


University of 


Wilson, John Fletcher, “Some Evidences of 
the Pedagogical Philosophy and Tech- 
niques of Quintilian in Modern Speech 
Education,” M.A. Thesis, Wayne Univer- 
sity, 1948. 

The 
methods evidenced in 


and 
with 
practices and philosophies in present day speech 
education. The pre-education of the orator, 


thesis compares the philosophy 


Institutio Oratoria 


his education, and modern speech approaches 


in contrast to Quintilian’s are detailed. 
cipal conclusions are: 


Prin- 


1. Today's speech educators share Quintil- 
ian’s aims to produce a good speaker and a 
speech curriculum to achieve this. 

2. Quintilian’s tenets survive chiefly in the 
areas of speech and education. Oratory as it is 
related to human nature has remained relatively 
the same, while Quintilian’s insight as a teacher 
of rhetoric is 
and 


unsurpassed. The pedagogical 
relative to the 


have survived to a greater extent 


theory basic philosophy 
“good man” 


than the specific material pertinent to speech. 


3. Apparently no modern embrace 
Quintilian’s viewpoints in entirety but almost 
all would and do approve many of the elements 


included in the 


would 


Roman rhetorician’s plan for 
education. 


{- Modern speech curriculums (the elemen- 
tary, high school, and college levels) have gone 
beyond Quintilian’s speech education curricu- 
lum in number of subjects and breadth of back- 
ground for the speech pupil. Quintilian would 
be well pleased that speech curriculums still find 
unity in the aim to train academically (in specif- 
ic subject matter) and develop the pupil as a 
person. 

Abstracted by Rupert L. Cortricut, Wayne Uni- 
versity 


Wilson, Leonard D., “Speech Training for 
Ministers in the Area of the Northern 
Baptist Convention,” M.A. Thesis, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, 1948. 


This study is divided into two phases: the 
speech needs of ministers, and the manner in 
which colleges and seminaries are meeting these 
needs. 

Responses to a questionnaire by one hundred 
and two ministers with four years of college and 
three years of seminary training stressed, in order 
of importance to ministerial training: speech 
content, voice and delivery, organization, style 
and composition, audience psychology, and _ his- 
tory and criticism of American public address. 


Homiletics, fundamentals of speech, voice and 
articulation, speech composition and debating 


were the courses most extensively studied. 


Fourteen four-year colleges offered an average 
of forty-four hours in speech training, and seven 
seminaries averaged eighteen hours of speech 
offerings. ; 
Abstracted by Harotp M. Jorpan, University of 
South Dakota 








GRADUATE THESES—AN INDEX OF GRADUATE WORK 
IN SPEECH AND DRAMA—XVI* 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 
The Ohio State University 


SECTION I 


fines: report on the graduate degrees 
granted by American universities in 
speech and drama records a total of 581 
degrees. It not only reveals the largest 
number of degrees reported in any issue 
of this series since the first report, but it 
also reveals the largest increase in num- 
ber over any previous issue of the series. 
For the first time in postwar years we 
have capped the highest prewar record 
for both Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees. 


Of the 338 thesis titles reported, 273 were © 


for Masters’ theses and 60 were for doc- 
torate theses. All but 34 of the Masters’ 
and one of the doctorate degrees were 
granted in 1948. These degrees granted 
before 1948 were not reported until this 
year. The number of Masters’ reported 
to date total 5,725; and the number of 
doctorates total 478; with a grand total 
of 6,203 degrees. 
Forty-five graduate schools granted 
Masters’ degrees in speech and drama 
during 1948, and thirteen schools grant- 
ed doctorates. Masters’ degrees have 
been reported from sixty-one schools, 
and doctorates from twenty schools. Nine 
schools are included in these reports for 
the first time. They are: Bowling Green 
State University, Kansas State College, 
University of Maine, University of Ten- 
nessee, Texas Christian University, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Washington University, and the 
University of Wichita. The _ three 
schools from which doctorates are re- 
*The author wishes to express his apprecia- 


tion to the many who by their cooperation in 
supplying data make possible these reports. 


ported for the first time are the Univer- 
sity of Utah, Pennsylvania State College, 
and Purdue University. 

Table I indicates the number of de- 
grees of various types granted by the 
several institutions during 1948, the to- 
tals for each institution through 1948, 
and the accumulative totals for each type 
of degree. The figures for 1948 are in- 
cluded in parentheses. Table II reveals 
a comparison of the number of degrees 
of each type with thesis reported in pre- 
vious issues and in this number of the 
series. The figures for this table are the 
totals for the number of references in 
each section of the index or Section III 
of this report. 


Section II of this report lists the names 
of students who have submitted theses 
in fulfillment of requirements for de- 
the titles of 
Names of recipients of degrees are ar- 


grees, and their theses. 
ranged alphabetically under the names 
of the institution, the type of degree, 


and the year in which it was granted. 


Section III is ‘an index of the subject 
matter or problems suggested by the 
titles to which the respective numbers 
have been assigned in Section II. The 
titles are indexed in seven areas of the 
field, with many title numbers indexed 
under more than one area and subcap- 
The doctorate thesis numbers are 
indicated by an asterisk after the last 
digit of the number in Sections II and 
III. A list of the institutions reporting 
degrees with the numbers assigned their 
respective degrees is found at the end of 
the index. 


tion. 
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TABLE I 
INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF DEGREES GRANTED AND ACCUMULATED TOTALS* 
MASTERS’ DEGREES 
With Without Doctorate 
Thesis Thesis Total Degrees Total 

Akron, University of ' 2 2 2 
Alabama, University of (2) 21 2 23 23 
Baylor University (1) 12 12 12 
Bowling Green State Univ. (3) 3 3 8 
Brooklyn College (2) 21 21 21 
Carnegie Institute 12 12 12 
Colorado, University of  & 5 5 5 
Colorado State Coll. of Educ. 13 5 18 1 19 
Columbia University T. C. ... 5 (60) 982 987 (2) 42 1029 
Cornell University . (8) 154 (7) 14 168 (5) 53 221 
Denver, University of : (25) 137 137 (4) 5 142 
Florida, University of (2) 4 r 4 
George Washington Univ. , 2 2 2 
(srammers COM ..... 2.02000 1 1 1 
Hawaii, University of ion 6 6 6 
Illinois, University of . = 30 (1) 1 31 31 
Indiana State T. C. ‘<0 a 5 5 5 
Indiana University (4) 22 22 22 
Iowa, State University of (28) 592 592 (13) 92 684 
Kansas State College 3 3 3 
Kent State University _— 3 3 8 
Louisiana State University (9) 117 117 (1) 19 136 
Maine, University of (1) I 1 1 
Marquette University (1) 40 40 40 
Miami University (2) { 4 { 
Michigan, University of (22) 165 503 668 (1) 40 708 
Michigan State College (4) 25 25 25 
Mills College 2 1 4 9 
Minnesota, University of a 61 (5) 17 78 (2) 9 87 
Missouri, University of (1) 29 (1) 1 30 30 
Nebraska,‘ University of (5) 7 (1) 1 8 8 
New Mexico State Normal U. 8 8 8 
New York University 1 1 ” 8 
Northwestern University (7) 265 (80) 483 748 (17) 60 808 
Ohio State University . (6) 70 70 9 79 
Ohio University (2) 20 20 20 
Ohio Wesleyan University 26 26 26 
Oklahoma, University of (6) {1 41 41 
Oklahoma A. and M. 1 1 1 
Pacific, College of the 11 11 11 
Pennsylvania State College (1) 18 (4) { 22 (1) 1 23 
Purdue University 12 (2) 9 21 (1) 1 22 
Redlands, University of 11 11 11 
South Dakota University (6) 17 17 17 
Southern California, Univ. of (1) 166 (14) 369 535 (6) 31 5,66 
Stanford University (7) 48 48 3 5 
Syracuse University “ (5) 26 2 28 2 30 
Tennessee, University of (1) 1 1 1 
Texas, University of , (11) 14 14 14 
Texas Christian University (2) 2 2 2 
Utah, University of (2) 33 33 1 34 
Utah State Agricultural College (3) 3 3 3 
Washington, State College of (1) 13 13 13 
Washington, University of (1) 107 107 107 
Washington University 2 2 2 
Wayne University set 9 57 (2) 40 7 97 
West Texas State College ..... 4 4 4 
Western Reserve University 1 (40) 196 197 (2) { 201 
Wichita, University of ....... (3) 4 4 { 
Wisconsin, University of ...... (21) 344 (5) 36 380 (4) Ry 464 
ree 57 (26) 172 229 14 243 

Totals ..+.. (239) 2887 (248) 2838 5725 (59) 478 6203 








*The numbers in parentheses indicate 


degrees granted in 1948. 
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TABLE II 


CLASSIFICATION OF THESIS 


‘Topics INDEXED IN 





SuBJECT MATTER AREAS 








Previous Indexes This Index 








Fundamentals Masters’—Number 1066 61 
Per Cent 18.93 11.55 
Doctors’—Number 218 25 
Per Cent 25.17 22.72 
Public Address Masters’—Number 543 ' 56 
Per Cent 9.64 10.60 
Doctors’—Number 158 25 
Per Cent 18.24 22.72 
Interpretative Reading Masters’—Number 174 3 
Per Cent 3.09 56 
Doctors’—Number 13 2 
Per Cent 1.50 1.81 
Radio Masters’—Number 166 24 
Per Cent 2.94 4-54 
Doctors’—Number 18 2 
Per Cent 2.07 1.81 
Drama Masters’—Number 1591 139 
Per Cent 28.26 26.32 
Doctors’—Number 155 17 
Per Cent 17.89 15.45 
Speech Pathology Masters’—Number 476 60 
Per Cent 8.45 11.36 
Doctors’—Number 97 13 
Per Cent 11.20 11.81 
Speech Education Masters’—Number: 1613 185, 
Per Cent 28.65 35.03 
Doctors’—Number 207 26 
Per Cent 23.90 23.63 
SECTION II BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
TITLES 1945 
; M.A. Theses 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA ) 
8 3039. Stern, Janet B., The Relationship Be- 
iC : , 
VA. TI 34 tween Speech Proficiency and the Lan- 
M4. weses / 
; . zuage and Scholastic Background of Stu- 
3033. Davis, Joan Lynne, Cerebral Palsy: A ’ 6 : ; Deck! hs - 

. ie ‘ . 7 ‘nts Ente y ( yn © ge. 

Study of Types and Causes. Se Ray Seen —— 

3034. Erskine, Andrew Hammond, Romeo and 340. Waters, Florence Mary, A History of the 

Juliet: A Production Prompt Book. Theatre Guild from 1934 to 1947. 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY : / 
: ; UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
M.A. Thesis 
1948 1945 
3035. Somerville, Don Smith, The Formula- M.A. Theses 
tion of a Standard Curriculum for Teach- 3041. Hultquist, Juanita T., A Survey of Speech 
ing Radio Speech. Difficulties in Grades 1, 2 and 3 of the 
Boulder Public Schools, Boulder, Colo- 

BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY rado. 

” 1945 3042. Lambert, A. Edward, A Survey of the 
M.A. Theses a - : State High School Speech Leagues Co- 
3036. Fournier, Mary, Five Travelling Men. ‘ . Va ; 

: ; : ; operating with the N.U.E.A. Committee 
3037. Kern, Dorothy, An Analysis of the Con- ‘ 

ae i Vite : on Debate Materials and Interstate Co- 

tribution of Tony Sarg to American , 

Puppetry. operation. 

3038. Miesle, Frank L., A History of the Opera 3043- Schwendiman, John F., An Analysis of 


House at Fremont, Ohio, from 
1900. 


1890 to 


the Treatment of Thought Organization 
in Selected High School Texts. 
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UNIVERSITY—TEACHERS COLLEGE 
1948 

Theses 

*Hibbitt, George, Diphthongs in Ameri- 

can Speech: A Study of the Duration of 

Diphthongs in the Contextual Speech of 

210 Male Undergraduates. 

*Roach, Helen, History of Speech Edu- 

cation at Columbia College (1754-1940). 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
1948 

Theses 
Hawes, John E., Growth and Background 
of Rip Van Winkle. 
Hethmon, Robert, Dramatic 
William Butler Yeats. 
Malton, Vera Ellen, Costume in England, 
France and America from 1700 to 1840. 
Okie, Priscilla Alden, Colonial Backdrops: 
A Survey of Four Theatre Towns of Early 
America. 


of 


Theory 


Pastor, Nathaniel Mark, The Horses of 
the Sun: A Play with an Introduction. 

Sherk, Herman 
duction the 
Smith, 


matic 


Dennis, Dramatic Pro- 


in Liberal Arts Curriculum. 
Inglehart, Dra- 


1800 in the Schools 


Marjorie Anne 


Activity before 
and Colleges of America. 


Young, John Willis, A Comparison of 


Film and Theatre. 

Theses 

*Barnes, Arthur Morford, American In- 
tervention in Cuba and Annexation of 


the Philippines: An Analysis of the Pub- 


lic Discussion. 
*Dierlam, Robert, The Volksbiihne Move- 
ment 
*Hodge, Francis Richard, Yankee Thea- 
tre: 1825-1850. 
*Johnson, Albert Edward, American Dra- 
matizations of American Literary Mater- 
ial from 1850 to 1990. 
*Parrott, Frederick James, The Mid-nine- 
teenth Century American Theatre, 1840- 
1860. A Survey of Theatre Production, 
Comment, and Opinion. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

1945 

Theses 
Adams, Harlan, A Survey of Speech Cor- 
rection Needs of Western Nebraska. 
Beaman, Martha F., A Survey of Ameri- 
can Actors and Acting to the Civil War. 
Cherbeneau, (Alice Ford), An Ex- 
ploratory Study of Communication Pat- 


terns in Public School Classrooms and 


Lois 


3062. 


3063. 


3064. 


3065. 


3066. 


3067. 


3068. 


3069. 


3070. 


3071. 


3072. 


$973- 


307 4- 


3975- 


3076. 


3°77- 


3078. 
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Their Possible Relationships to Social 
Patterns. 
Clinismith, Orvetta L., Period Styles of 
Acting. 


Daniel, L. E., A Survey of Laws of the 
States Relating to the Special Education 
and Care of Children with Hearing and 
Speech Defects. 

Ferguson, Hazel R., The Use of Manne- 
quins as a Visual Aid in Teaching Cos- 


tuming. 

Garland, Rachel, An Exploratory Study 
of Communication Patterns in Public 
School Classrooms and Their Possible 


Relationships to Social Patterns. 


Gore, John, A Study of the Relationship 
of Esthetic Judgments to Certain Person- 
ality Traits and to Certain Communica- 
tion Skills. 

Hatch, 
Choral 
Herbert, Erma D., An Exploratory Study 
of Communication Patterns in Public 
School Classrooms and Their Possible Re- 
lationship to Social Patterns. 


Alene, 
Drama. 


Spoon River: A_ Lyric 


House, Arthur, A Study of the Relation- 


ships of Certain Environmental Factors to 


the Speech Adequacy of Acoustically 
Handicapped Children. 
Howard, Bobbie J., A Survey of Audi- 


ence Factors in College and University 
Theatres. 

Kenna, James G., A Project in Functional 
Staging and Lighting. 

McCord, Hallack, A Comparative Evalu- 
ation of Newspapers as to Treatment of 
Editorial Matter Russia. 
Millikin, Maxine W., Young Buffalo Bill. 
An original children’s play. 


about 


Minter, Marilyn, A Survey and Evalua- 
tion of Speech Correction Needs in the 
Elementary and Junior High Schools of 


Jackson, Mississippi. 


Needles, Audrey, A Direction Prompt 
Book for Six Plays in a Humanities 
Course. 


Palzer, Edward, A Survey and Evaluation 
of the Sound-Slide 
Medium. 


as an Instructional 
Peins, Maryann, An Investigation of the 
Status of Speech Education in Certain 
Selected Elementary Schools in the United 
States. 

Prince, Bernice, A Study of Classroom Lis- 
tening Effectiveness in Basic Communi- 
cation and Its Relationship to Certain 


Other Personal Factors. 
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3079. 


3080. 


Ph.D. 


3084. 


3085. 


3086. 


3087. 


M.A. 
3088. 


3059. 


M.A. 
3090. 


3091. 


3092. 


3093. 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


Stites, William, A Study of Some Factors 
Relating to Speaking Effectiveness of the 
Basic Communication Students of the 
University of Denver. 

Tjomsland, Lyla, An Experimental Study 
in the Improvement of Practical Speech 
Correction in the Public Schools of Kana- 
wha County, West Virginia. 

Wessel, Dorothy J., The Dancing Red 
Shoes. A Project in Children’s Theatre. 
Winchester, Richard, A Study of the Re- 
lationships of Certain Environmental Fac- 
tors to the Speech Adequacy of Acousti- 
cally Handicapped Children. 

Wrenchey, Elma, A Study of Stage Fright 
Attacks in a Selected Group of Experi- 
enced Speakers. 

Theses 

*Cable, W. Arthur, An Experimental In- 
vestigation into Acoustic Stimulation as 
a Therapeutic Method for Deaf Children 
and Adolescents. 

*Case, Keith, An Investigation into the 
Backgrounds for the Study and Measure- 


ment of Personality in Speech Communi- ° 


cation. 
*Cleeland, Charlotte, Definitions of Voice 
Quality x: An Attempt to Isolate a 


Voice Quality and Define Its Relation to 
Other Voice Qualities and Basal Meta- 
bolic Rate. 

*LaFollette, Arthur, A Study of the Par- 


ental Environment of Stuttering Chil- 
dren. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
1945 


Theses 

McClellan, Margaret Cave, The Develop- 
ment of an In-Service Teacher Training 
Program in Speech Correction in 
Duval County Public Schools. 
Mills, Jack, The Speaking of William 
Jennings Bryan in Florida, 1915-1925. 


the 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

1945 
Theses 
Brown, Leroy, A Study of Wendell Phil- 
lips’s “The Scholar in a Republic.” 
Cartwright, George W., Modern Homil- 
etics and the Aristotelian 
Rhetoric. 
Richardson, Genevieve, Lorado Taft and 
Theatre. 
Shuman, Howard E., The Style of Mr. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Cere- 
monial Speeches. 


Tradition of 


Holmes’s 


3094. 


M.A. 


3095- 


M.S. 


3096. 


M.A. 


3097. 


3008. 


3099. 


3100. 


M.A. 


3101. 


$102. 


3103. 


3104. 


3105. 


3106. 


3107. 


Thielemann, Elizabeth N., Wendell Phil- 
lips’s “Toussaint L’Ouverture.” 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

TERRE HAUTE 

1948 

Thesis 
Perry, Lowell Gordon, The Establishment 
and the Organization of a Radio Depart- 
ment for a Small Liberal Arts College. 
Thesis 
Boyle, James Robert, The Preparation, 
Production, and Evaluation of a Series 
of Instrumental Appreciation Broadcasts 
for the Elementary Grades. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
1948 

Theses 
Duckwall, Ralph W., A Design Thesis for 
a Production of Shoemaker’s Holiday by 
Dekker. 
Jones, Leo M., The Writing and Pro- 
duction of an Original Three-Act Play 
Dealing with the Indiana Limestone In- 
dustry. 
Weidig, Phyllis, Problems in Human Re 
lationship: A Series of Thirteen Radio 
Broadcasts in the Field of Personal 
Social Adjustment. 
Wilson, Betty Ann, The Effect of Visual 
Auditory Stimulation on the Pronuncia 
tion Errors Made by 
Teachers of English. 


and 


Latin American 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
194d 
Theses 
Barnhart, Francis Elmer, Modern Chinese 
Drama in Wartime Chungking 1944-45 
Bergen, Sister Mary Jeanelle, 
and Plan for a Course in the Develop- 


Analysis 


ment of the American Theater. 

Buck, McKenzie William, A Study of the 
Misarticulation of 
Kindergarten through Third Grade. 


(r) in Children from 


Clark, Edwin Luther, A One-Semester 
Course of Study for Secondary School 
Dramatics. 

Crandall, F. Virginia Whitman, An In- 


dividualized Training Program for the Ap- 
prentice Actor. 

Davis, Alma Lucille, 
Persuasive 


An Analysis of the 
Employed by 
Booker T. Washington in Five Occasion- 
al Addresses. 

Drakesmith, Dorothy Dolores, A 
tionnaire Study of the Occupations of 


Techniques 


Ques- 





Oo 


d 


al 





3108. 


3109. 


$110. 


Ziti. 


$112. 


$113. 


Sii4. 


115. 


3116. 


° - 
$1 17- 


$118. 


3119. 


3120. 


3i2t. 


3123. 


3124. 
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Graduates and Former Students of a 
Residential Schoo! for the Deaf. 
Haakenson, Robert Howard, An Evalua- 
tion of Persuasive Techniques Employed 
in Certain Speeches Presented over Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air. 

Hale, Anita Ruth, A Study of the Mis- 
articulation of (s) in Children from Kind- 
ergarten Through Third Grade. 

Harris, Adrian Sayre, A Project in Scenic 
and Costume Design for J. E. Flecker’s 
Hassan Commerce. 

Johnston, Burdet Francis, A Scenic and 
Costume Design Project for a Production 
of Schnitzler’s The Affairs of Anatol. 
Kanzell, Herbert Nathan, A_ Series of 
Original Radio Scripts Based on Folklore 
Materials. 

Magruder, Henry Preston, A Scenic and 
Costume Design Project for a Produc- 
tion of Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. 
McKee, Elizabeth Jane, Bibliotherapy for 
Stutterers: A Review of the Literature 
and an Annotated List of Readings for 
Stutterers. 

Morris, Rosalyn Carmen, A Survey of the 
Life and Works of Susan Glaspell. 
Oubre, Juanita Bernice, A Beginning of 
a Study on English Acting Techniques 
1700-1725. 

Paul, John William, The Significant 
Changes in the Development of the Amer- 
ican Theatre Building since 1goo. 
Pratt, Lloyd Edward, Public Relations 
Activities of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals in Selected 
Southeast Iowa. 


School Districts in 


Raymond, Carol, A Preliminary Investi- 
gation in the Development of a Test of 
Lip Reading Ability for the Students of 
a Residential School for the Deaf. 
Roberts, Lloyd Edward, Scene Designs for 
a Production of a Light Opera, The New 
Moon, by Sigmund Romberg. 

Schlaak, Ottmer Franklin, The Use of 
Written and Ad-Lib Continuity by Ten 
Representative Iowa Radio Stations. 


Smith, Ralph Lewis; Changing Attitudes 
of Contemporary Dramatists toward the 
Victorians. 

Thurman, Bedford, The Dream World 
of Religious Mysticism in the Plays of 
William Saroyan. 

Wilderman, Raymond David, A Project 
in Design and Lighting for a Production 
of William Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice. 


3125. 


Williams, George L., Threshold of Pain. 


M.F.A. Theses 


3126. 


3127. 


3128. 


Ph.D. 
3129. 


3130. 
$131. 


3132. 


3133- 


3134- 


3135- 


3136. 


3137- 


3138. 


3139- 


3140. 


Baldwin, Joseph Burkette, Two Original 
Comedies of Modern Life. 

Morgan, Ruth Ruetz, Costume Thesis 
to Include Design and Research for a 
Production of Harriet by Florence Ryer- 
son and Colin Clements. 

Morgan, William Rhea, Experimental 
Studies in the Aesthetics of the Theatre 
Il. Comparison of Facial Expressions of 
Ten Student Actors in Simulated Laugh- 
ter and Genuine Laughter. 

Theses 

*Bangs, Jack Lester, A Comprehensive 
Historical Survey of Concepts Regarding 
Congenital Language Disabilities. 
*Blattner, Ann Helene, An Experimental 
Study of the Testing of Pronunciation. 
*Bloodstein, Oliver, Conditions under 
Which Stuttering Is Reduced or Absent. 
*Brandenburg, Earnest S., An Analysis 
and Criticism of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
Speeches on International Affairs Deliver- 
ed Between September 3, 1939 and De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

*Britton, Wayne Lorraine, An Analytical 
Study of the Abilities of a Group of Uni- 
versity of Iowa Freshmen in Certain Sel- 
ected Aspects of the Organization of Ideas 
and Materials for Communication. 
*Crowell, Laura Irene, An Analysis of 
Audience Persuasion in the Major Ad- 
dresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
Presidential Campaign. 

*Gulley, Halbert Edison, A Study of 
Selected Speeches on Relations with Ger- 
many Delivered by Winston Spencer 
Churchill in the House of Commons, 
1935-1938.° 

*Lewis, Thomas Robert, Persuasive Tech- 
niques of Thomas Hart Benton as a Con- 
gressional Debater, 1828-18 40. 

*Nichols, Ralph Galen, Factors Account- 
ing for Differences in Comprehension of 
Materials Presented Orally in the Class- 
room. 

*Philhour, Charles Walter, An Experi- 
mental Study of the Relationships be- 
tween Perception of Vocal Pitch in Con- 
nected Speech and Certain Measures of 
Vocal Frequency. 

*Spriestersbach, Duane Caryl, A Study 
of the Evaluative Behavior of Male Stut- 
terers. 

*Streeter, Donald Clint, A Rhetorical 
Criticism of the Major Public Addresses 
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3141. 


M.A. 
3142. 


3143- 


3144- 


M.A. 
3145- 


M.A. 
3146. 


3147: 


3148. 


3149- 


3150. 


3151. 


3152. 


3153- 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


of Lucius Q. C. Lamar during the Period 
1874 to 1890. 

*Tolhurst, Gilbert Charles, An Investiga- 
tion of the Audibility of the Voiceless 
Consonants as a Function of Intensity. 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
1933 
Theses 
Elliot, Mary Myers, Composition and Pro- 
duction of an Original Pageant. 


1940 
Webster, Norman Coates, An Experience 
in Methods for Determining the Relative 
Effectiveness of Various Types of Radio 
Presentation. 

1947 


Gough, Gladys Brandt, 
book for Oral Interpretation. 


Student Work- 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
1948 
Thesis ‘ 
Boffo, Opal Wigner, A Study of the 


Qualifications of Dramatics Directors in 
Northeastern Ohio. 


LOuIsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
1948 
Theses 
Allen, Janet, A Rhetorical Study of Sel- 
ected Speeches of Clare Booth Luce on 
Foreign 
Burson, Joe Kline, An Analysis of Pro- 


Policy. 


paganda in Selected Treasury Star Radio 
Programs. 

Donnell, Marjorie Graham, The Theory 
and Practice of Booth Lowery as a Teach- 
er of Speech. 

Gianelloni, Sister Mary Edward, O. P., A 
Survey of the Professional Attitudes, Ob- 
jectives and Basic Approaches to Speech 
Improvement in the Elementary Schools, 
with Suggested Study in 
Speech for the Parochial Schools of New 
Orleans. 


Courses of 


Hamilton, Mary Lucille, The Lyceum in 
New Orleans, 
Harris, Alberta, Southern Mountain Dia- 
lect. 


1840-1860. 


Mudd, Charles Sumner, The Effect of 
Chest Resonance upon the Quality of 
the Voice. 


Pearce, Marguerite Alice, A Historical 
Study of the Speaking of Augustus H. 


Garland. 


3154- 
Ph.D. 


3155- 


M.A. 
3156. 


M.A. 


3157- 


M.A. 
3158. 


3159- 


M.A. 
3160. 
3161. 


3162. 


3163. 
3164. 


3165. 


3166. 
3167. 


3168. 


3169. 


Ulrey, Evan, A Rhetorical Study of the 
Speech Training and Early Preaching of 
Barton Warren Stone. 

Thesis 

*Wiksell, Milton Joel, Social Aspects of 


Nineteenth Century American Elocution. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
1948 
Thesis 
Mills, Barbara Louise, Hannibal Hamlin: 
The Man and His Speeches. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
1948 
Thesis 
Phyllis, 
‘for Speech Therapy in Cerebral Palsied 
Adults. 


Trepol, Relaxation as a Basis 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
194 

Theses 
Gilbert, Charles, Play in 
Three Acts Adapted from Edward Arling 
ton Robinson’s Poem “Tristram.” 
Phelps, Bernard Fred, A Study of Arthur 
Hopkins’s Method of Directing and His 


Contribution to the Theory of the Mod 


Tristram, a 


ern American Theatre. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
1948 
Theses 
Blomquist, Betty Louise, Diadochokinetic 
Movements of Nine, Ten, and Eleven 
Year Old Children. 
Crisman, Esther Isabelle, Radio Instruc- 
tion in the American Secondary Schools. 


Enkvist, Nils Erik August, Transitions to 


and from the American English Vowels 
(i) and (u). 
Hunt, Mildred Akins, Dr. Arthur Bestor 


as a Program-Planner. 


Kleckner, Donald Charles, A Study in 
War Drama. 
Klinke, Alice Crawford, Costuming of 
Juliet from Adelaide Neilson through 
Norma Shearer with Critical Comments 
on the Acting. 

Maxwell, Keith Lawrence, A Study of 


Velopharyngeal Closure. 

McIntyre, James William, A Handbook 
for Little-Community Theatre. 
Morrison, Jean Corbett, An Analysis of 
Shakespeare’s 
Found in Studying Some of His Plays. 
Rollin Walker, Franklin’ D. 


Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. 


Political Philosophy as 


Quimby, 
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$170. 


3174- 


3175. 


M.S. 
3179- 


3180. 


gi81. 


Ph.D. 


3182. 


M.A. 
3153. 


3184. 


3185. 


3186. 


GRADUATE THESES 371 


Roten, Paul, Henry Irving’s Function as 
a Critic in the Formulation of Realistic 
Standards in the Theatre. 
Rozak, John Msgr. 
Sheen, the Radio Speaker. 
Siegenthaler, Bruce Monroe, A Study of 


Joseph, Fulton f. 


the Relationship between Measured Hear- 
ing Loss and 
Words. 

Skene, Charlotte Mary, A Comparative 
Study of Articulatory Testing Methods 


Intelligibility of Selected 


for Elementary School Children. 
Sperling, Shirley Lasker, A Comparison 
Verbal and Non-Verbal 
of Children with 
Defects. 


Donald 


between 
Results 
Speech 


Test 


Articulatory 


Stewart, 
Radio. 
Volpel, Zola E., An Evaluation of the 
Made by Katherine Cor- 
nell to the American Theatre. 

Alberta 
the Relation of 


Richard, Acting for 


Contributions 


Westerman, Jean, A Study in 


Music to Drama as 
Demonstrated in Opera. 

White, Barbara Jean, A_ Production 
Prompt Book for The Hasty Heart. 
Theses 

Everhart, Rodney Warren, An _ Investiga- 
tion of Stuttering in an Individual as 
Related to Genetically Transmitted Fac- 
tors. 

Garwood, Victor Paul, A Study of Visual 
Discrimination of Amplitude Variations 
on Pure Tone Spectrograms. 

Volker, Florence Underwood, A Study to 
Explore the 
Activity 


Potentialities of Dramatic 
as One Instrument of Transfer 
in a Program of Speech Rehabilitation. 
Thesis 

*Klein, Arthur, A Study 


Rachel Felix (1821-1858). 


of Elisabeth 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 

1948 
Theses 
Holland, Reginald, The Writing of an 
Original Three-Act Play and the Analysis 
of the Problems in its Composition. 
Irwin, Charles, Study of 
the Speech of Fifty Michigan Elementary 
Teachers. 
Olsen, Marguerite, A Descriptive Study 
of 65 Students Who.Failed the Written 
and Spoken English Comprehensive Ex- 
amination. 


Phonographic 


Paris, Homer, The Production Manual 


of an Original Three-Act Play on a 
Small Stage with Limited Facilities. 


M.A. 
3187. 


3188. 


3159. 


3190. 


3191. 


Ph.D. 


3192. 


3193- 


M.A. 
3194- 


M.A. 


3195- 


3196. 


3!97- 


3198. 


3199. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

1945 
Theses 
Attitudes 
toward War Expressed in the American 
Theatre between Two World Wars. 
Furman, Ione D., An Experimental In- 


Carlson, James, Study of the 


vestigation of Binaural and Monaural 
Discrimination in the Normal and Hard 
of Hearing. 

\ Study of the 


Experimental 


Johnson, Kenneth O., 
Effect of an 
Listening Comprehension. 


Course on 


Latchaw, Truly Trousdale, Trousdale 


Brothers’ ‘Theatrical Companies from 
1896-1915. 

Soukup, Cuthbert J., The Public Speak- 
ing of Archbishop John Ireland. 

Theses 

*Sheets, Boyd V., A Comparative Study of 
a Flat Frequency Response Pattern and 
High Tone Emphasis Patterns in a Com- 
mercial Hearing Aid. 
*Ziebarth, E. William, 
of the Listening Habits and the Attitudes 
Radio of Rural Residents of a 


Composite Service Area. 


An Investigation 


toward 


UNIVERSITY OF MUssourt 
1945 
Thesis 
Weldon, Lloyd W., Rhetorical Aspects of 
the Silver Debate in Missouri: 1896. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
1945 
Theses 
Crowl, Doris, An Analysis of Hearing 


Losses among Veterans at the University 
of Nebraska. 
Flick, Clarence, Using Motion Pictures 
to Teach Bodily Action. 

Kline, Donald, A Study of the Attitudes 
of Teachers and Teachers in 
toward Speech. 


Training 


Norton, Lois, Hearing Rehabilitation in 
Nebraska Public Schools. 

Whittaker, Max, Fundamentals of Speech 
Courses for University Freshmen. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1948 


. Theses 


Brasmer, William Otto., The Equestrian 
Stage. 

Kaltenborn, Arthur Lewis, Jr., An X-ray 
Study of Velopharyngeal Closure in Nasal 
and Non-Nasal Speakers. 












































$204. 


3205. 


3206. 


Ph.D. 


$207. 


2208. 


3209. 


3210. 


Lewis, William Junior, An Adaptation of 
The Book of Mormon for Radio. 
Linton, Bruce Allen, A Historical Study 
and Partial Evaluation of the Radio Ac- 
tivities of the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies from 1935 to 1948. 

Rensch, Dorothy Jane, A Study of Some 
of the Problems in Missionary Broadcast- 
ing. 

Shaw, John Gordon, A Preliminary Study 
of the Effectiveness of Broadcast Material 
in Changing Racial Attitudes. 


Jr., Preliminary 
Investigation of a Procedure for Condi- 


Tatum, George Liston, 


tioning for Discussion. 


Theses 
*Baskerville, Barnet. A Study of Amer- 
ican Criticism on Public Address 1850- 


1900. 

*Brong, C. Cordelia, An Evaluation of 
Ear Training as a Pedagogical 
nique in Improving Sound 
tion. 


Tech- 
Discrimina- 


*Doerfier. Leo G., Differential Sensitivity 


to Intensity in the Perceptively Deafened 
Ear. 

*Gaeth, John Henry, A Study of Pho- 
nemic Regréssion Associated with Hearing 
Loss, 

*Green, Charles Price, Conceptions of 
Rhetorical Delivery. 

*Haiman, Franklyn Saul, An Experiment- 
al Study of the Effects of Ethos in Public 
Speaking. 
*Herndon, Geneva, American Criticism 
of Eugene O'Neill, 1917-1948. 
*Jerome, Eldon K., A Measure of Speech 
Acceptability. 

* Jones, Electroencephalo- 
graphic Study of Stutterers and Normal 
Speakers during Silence. 


Mamie, An 


*Lucas, William Dennis, A Study of the 
Speaking and Debating of Joseph Gurney 
Cannon. 
*Luse, 
Vocal Structures and Speech in Relation 
to Metabolic Rate. 

*Micken, Ralph Arlington, A Rhetorical 
Study of the Senate the 
League of Nations. 

*Montgomery, Kirt, The’ Speaking of 
Thomas Brackett Reed, 


Eleanor Merrifield, A Study of 


Debates on 


1877-1899. 

*Mullendore, James Myers, An Exper- 
imental Study of the Vibration of the 
Bones of the Head and Chest during 
Sustained Vowel Sounds. 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


$221. 


3222. 


M.A. 
3230. 


$231. 


M.A. 
$232. 


$233- 


3234- 


Donald The Civil 
War as a Subject for American Drama 
1861-1947. 

*Walter, Otis 
ment of Ethos. 


*Skinner, Theodore, 


M., Jr., The Measure- 
*Zimmerman, Joe, An Experimental Study 
of the Psychological Characteristics of a 
Group of Superior College Actors. 

Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
1948 


A. Theses 


Fields, Frederick, A Study of 
Scenic Development in the Theatre of 
Ancient 


James 
Greece with an Evaluation of 
Certain Artistic Concepts of Scenic Or- 
ganization. 

Golden, James Lawrence, The Rhetorical 
Theory and Practice of Hugh Blair. 


Juergens, Robert Oscar, Hay Fever by 
Noel Coward. 

Krempel, Daniel S., A Production of 
Edmond Rostand’s The Romancers. 


Richey, Robert DeLoyd, Awake and Sing 
by Clifford Odets. 


Rohrbaugh, Andrew Wheeler, A Com- 
parative Study of Relationships between 
Minor Speech Psycho-Social 
Factors and Speech Effectiveness of Col- 
lege Students in an Introductory Speech 
Course. 


Deviations, 


Ou1o UNIVERSITY 
1948 
Theses 
Sigman, Jack L., A Study of Nasality 


Comparing the Subjective Judgments of 


Speech Experts with Readings on the 
Nasometer. 

Staats, Esther Kenney, An Analysis of the 
Training Methods and Accomplishments 
of the Teachers in the Athens County 
School from 


System the Viewpoint of 


Speech Correction. 


OF OKLAHOMA 
1932 


UNIVERSITY 


Theses 
Chandler, M. Corinne, Organization and 
Conduct of Drama for Children 
Turbyfill, Subert, A Study of Interscho- 
lastic One-Act Play Contests in the United 
States. 
1947 

Kennedy, John S., The Scope and Prob- 
lems of. Children’s Theatre Production. 
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3235). 


3236. 


$237. 


3239- 


GRADUATE THESES 373 


1948 
Brown, Guy H., A Study of Some Phases 
of Leadership and Participation in the 
Discussion Program of the Oklahoma 
High School Speech League. 
Moore, George C., An Analytical Study 
of Invention and Style in Selected Ser- 
mons of James Blaine Chapman. 
Snoddy, Rowena Louise, The Classical 
Bases of John Quincy Adams’ 
of Rhetorical Arrangement. 
Steen, Mary Elizabeth, A Study of the 
Relation of Stuttering to Rheumatic Fever. 
Summers, Frank, 


rheory 


4 Critical Analysis of 
the Place of Discussion in Secondary Edu- 
cation. 


1939 


M.F.A. Theses 


$240. 


3241. 


3246. 


3247- 


3240. 


3250. 


Hinshaw, Lucille Elaine, The Shakespear- 
ean Tradition of Acting to the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Lillard, Spectacle and 
Psychological Realism as a Basis for a 
Theory of Directing. 

McAnally, Kenneth E., Trends of Drama 
F tivals in the United States. 


Emma _ Louise, 


1940 

Crockett, Harold Kelly, Kristin Lavrans- 
datter, a Dramatization of a Nobel Prize 
Novel of the Same Name by Sigrid Und- 
set. 

Rodkey, Eloise Jeanne, The Production 
Book for The Emperor’s New Clothes. 


1941 
Wright, Phyllis Blanchard, The Produc- 
tion Book for Cinderella of Loreland. 


1942 
Elson, Dorothy Elizabeth, The Produc- 
tion Book for The Sea Gull. 
Dunn, Lazelle Laughlin, The Production 
Book for The Imaginary Invalid. 
Tavlor, Wanda Dalton, A 
Book for Parnell. 
Van Den Heurk, Grace, The Production 
Book for Hassan. 


Production 


1943 
Dale, Ina Maxine, The Production Book 
for Richelieu. 


1944 
Albright, Francis Emery, The 
tion Book for Hay Fever. 
Daniel, Arteola Bilbrey, The Production 
Book for Sun-Up. 


Produc- 


3253- 


Ph.D 
3258. 


3261. 


3262. 


3263. 


3264. 


M.A. 


3265. 


1946 
Goff, Lewin Alkire, Investigation of Okla- 
homa High School Dramatics, 1946. 

1947 
Johnson, Willie George, Production Book 
for The Jew of Malta. 


1948 


Daugherty, Madeline Louise, Costumes 


for Paola and Francesca. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
1945 


A. Thesis 


O’Brien, Harold J., A Study of the Ora- 
tory of David Wilmot on the Proviso. 
Thesis 

*Beall, Paul R., The Forensic Rhetoric 
of William Maxwell Evarts. 


PuRDUE UNIVERSITY 
1948 


. Thesis 


*Kelly, James C., Effect of Training on 
Speech Intelligibility Through Synthetic 
Noise Barriers. 


SoutH DAKOTA UNIVERSITY 
1948 


. Theses 


Anderson, Arnold, A Critical Analysis 
of Woodrow Wilson’s Sioux Falls Speech 
on the League of Nations. 

Collins, Betty Jean, History of Dramatic 
Art at the University of South Dakota 
from 1882-1947. 

Kolp, Roberta, Director’s Manual and 
Prompt Book for Sutton Vane’s Outward 
Bound. 

McCay, Joan, The Modes of Proof Used 
by Senator Richard Franklin Pettigrew 
in Selected Speeches against the Policy 
of Imperialism. 

Robert, Qualifications for 
Program Department Personnel. 

Wilson, Leonard, Speech Training for 
Ministers in the Area of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 


Williamson, 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

1948 
Thesis 
Heffernan, Marguerite Brigid, A Survey 
of Experimental Research in Group Dis- 
cussion. 


Ph.D. Theses 


3266. 


*Brees, Paul Rexford, A Comparative 
Study of the Devices of Persuasion Used 
in Ten Sermons by Harry Emerson Fos- 








3267. 


3268. 


3269. 


3270. 


3271. 


M.A. 


3272. 


3273- 


3280. 


3281. 


3282. 


3283. 


dick and Eight Sermons by William Ash- 
ley Sunday. 
*Butler, James Harmon, A Study of An- 
cient Greek, Roman, and Medieval The- 
ater Conventions and Devices. 
*Nichols, Egbert Ray, Jr., An Investiga- 
tion of the Contributions of the Public 
Speaking of Hiram W. Johnson to His 
Political Career. 
*Penland, Virgil Darrell, An Experiment- 
al Study to Measure Effectiveness in Oral 
Reading by 
Technique. 
*Taylor, Glen James, An Objective Study 
of Feigned Unilateral Deafness. 
*Weniger, Charles Elliott, A Critical 
Analysis and Appraisal of the Public Ad- 
Miller, Early 
Lecturer. 


Means of a Rating Scale 


dress of William American 


Second Advent 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
1945 
Theses 


Cranmer, Jeanette, The Psychoanalytical 


Theories of Stuttering. 
Haley, Glen Woodrow, Augustin Daly’s 


Second Revival of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

Krumm, Walter Courtney, Strindberg’s 
The Father: A Production Book. 
McGee, Betty Ruth, A Production Book 
for Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset. 
Muheim, Harry Miles, /t’s a Deal, A 
Musical Play in Two Acts. 


Walsh, Marjorie Farr, A Production of 
They Knew What They Wanted, by Sid- 
ney Howard. 

Wong, Helene Har Lin, An Appraisal of 
Investigations Dealing with the Relation- 
ship of Speech Defects to Reading Dis- 
abilities. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
1945 
Theses 
Gurganus, A Case Study of a 
Religious Speaking Campaign. 
Differential Therapy 


George, 


Jacobson, Joan E., 
of Delayed Speech Based on Differential 
Diagnosis. 

and 


William G., Trends Kin- 


dred Factors in the Etiology of Delayed 


Peacher, 


Speech. 

Schaefer, Mary Louise, The Rhetoric of 
Monsignor Fulton John Sheen. 

Whyte, James P., The Senate Debate 


on the Fair Employment Practices Act, 


January 17-February g, 1948. 





SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


UNIVERSITY OF ‘TENNESSEE 
1948 
3284. Wilson, O. J., Persuasive Elements in the 
Speeches of Andrew T. Jackson. 
UNIVERSITY OF ‘TEXAS 
1948 
M.A. Theses 


3285. Amis, Maurine B., Curricula Develop- 
ment of Special Education in Texas with 
Emphasis on Speech Correction. 
Burkhalter, 
Students to Town Schools. 

Chappell, Rosalie W., A. Non-Technical 


Dramatic Course 


Edward, Adjusting Rural 


for Secondary Schools. 
An 


Homebound 


Dornberger, Johanna Fehler, Analyt- 
Study of 


for Special Education (with Particular 


ical the Program 
Reference to the Program in 
Texas). 

Duncan, Betty Jo, A Study of Speech Lab- 
the of 
Texas with a Comparison of Procedure 


\ugustine, 


3289. 


oratory Procedures at University 
at Other Colleges and Universities. 
3290. Eggeling, Rae, How to Teach an Effective 
Course in Debate. 
Nail, William A., 


Speech at Crawford, Texas. 


32g1. The Phonology of the 


3292. O’Gallagher, Byrdie Stone, A Suggested 


Guidance and Counseling Program for 


the Laredo Junior College. 
Parker, Marjorie D., 
the Prospective Classroom ‘Teache 
Rohr, G., A Study of 

Correction of English Pronunciation of 


$203. Speech Proficiency 


for 


3294. Thurman the 
Latin-American Pupils. 


29°Q- 
$295- 


Snell, Oza Knight, A Plan for Organizing 


Special Education in Jasper County as 
an Adaptation of the County-Wide Unit 


in Texas. 


1945 
M.Ed. 
3296. 


Theses 
Longwith, Co 


the 


The 
Activities 


Jean Marguerite, 


ordination of Speech in 


Junior High School. 


1946 
Whitmire, Joe Ann, An Analysis of Speech 
Text- 


3297- 
Materials and Instructional Aids in 
books on Speech Fundamentals Published 


Between 1900-1942 for the College Level. 


1947 

D., A of Study 
of the Fundamentals of Speech for the 
School. 


3298. Bunton, Norma Course 


Secondary 
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M.A. 


3299. 


$300. 


M.A. 


$301. 


8302. 


$393- 


3304- 


3305- 


3306. 


3307. 
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Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
1948 

Theses 
Adkins, Frank, The Opportunities Of- 
fered by Maxwell Anderson to the Amer- 
ican Stage. , 
Rucker, Winfred Ray, An 
Theory of Speech. 


Organismic¢ 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
1947 

Theses 
Cottrell, Reed B., An Introductory Study 
of the Training and Background of the 
American Actor from 1875 to 1890. 
Crawford, Robert P., Four Original Plays. 
Gee, Vera M., Survey of the Speech Train- 
ing Program of the Division of Crippled 
Children’s Service in Utah from 1938 to 
1947- 
Harvey, Myrth, A Survey of Evaluation 
of the High School Assembly in the State 
of Utah. 
Kesler, Bette Smith, The Styles of Outer 
Wraps and Headgear Worn by Women 
of the Pioneer Period of Utah 1847-1875. 
Walkup, Fairfax P., Utah Pioneer Dress. 
Wood, Evelyn N., A Centennial Radio 
Project for Elementary Schools. 


1948 


M.F.A. Theses 


3306. 


$309. 


Ph.D. 


3310. 


UTAH STATE 


Engar, Keith Maurice, History of Dram- 
atics at the University of Utah from Be- 
ginnings until June, 1919. 

Roylance, Aaron Alma, The Development 
of Intensity and 
Stage Lighting. 


Intensity Control in 


1947 
Thesis 
*Graham, Kenneth L., An Introductory 


Study of Evaluation of Plays for Child- 
ren’s Theatre in the United States. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGI 
1945 


M.S. Theses 


3311. 


3313- 


Anderson, John O., A Study of a Remed- 
ial Program in Operation in Four Rural 
Schools in Utah. 
Atkinson, Chester, A Study of the Re- 
sponse of a Group of Stutterers to a 
Remediai Program. 
Swenson, George F., A Comparison of 
Speech Defects Found among Pupils of 
the Third and Sixth Grades Inclusive 
of an Urban with a Rural Area in Cache 
County, Utah. 


M.A. 
3314. 


M.A. 
3315- 


3316. 


3318. 


3319- 


3320. 


3321. 


3323- 


3326. 


Theses 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
1945 
Thesis 
McGregor, Jean Elizabeth, A 
Production Thesis of Ernst 


Toller’s Man and the Masses. 


Prompt 
Book and 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
1945 


Anderson, Earl, The San Francisco Opera 
Company—The First Twenty-five Years. 
Caffrey, John Gordon, A_ Glossary of 
Certain References to Native Mythology 
and Folk Lore in Irish Drama. 

Carr, William Paterson, The Plays of Sir 
Arthur Pinero on the New York Profes- 
sional Stage. 

Galstaun, Vanick Samuel, Russian Plays 
on the New York Professional Stage, 1g00- 
1947- 

Gibbs, David, A Survey to Determine 
the Reliability and Variation of Critical 
Rating of Speech by Trained and Un- 
trained Observers. 

Hooper, James Melford, The History of a 
Representative Dramatic Stock Company; 
The Princess Stock Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, 1909-1929. 

McKee, McAllister, A Study 
of the Relationship Between Defects of 
Articulation in 


Margaret 


Emotional 
School Chil- 


Speech and 
Instability in Elementary 
dren. 

Miner, Adah, A Proposed Plan for Cor- 
recting Minor Articulatory Disorders by 
Extending the Reading Program in the 
Primary Grades to Include Those Prin- 
ciples and Techniques Used to Correct 
Minor Defects of 
Mary Virginia, Comparison of 
the Outcomes of the Oral Interpretation 


Articulation. 
Morris, 
Experience in the High School with 
Some Stated Aims as Suggested by Lead- 
ing Texts. 

Nilsen, Thomas Robert, A Survey of the 
Concept and Function of Logic and the 
Works of Selected American Writers in 
the Fields of 


cussion. 


Argumentation and Dis- 


Rosinbum, Ralph Rambo, Productions 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet on the New 
York Professional Stage, 1900-1947. 


Sloane, Mary Jane, The Plays of Henrik 
Ibsen on the American Professional Stage 
from 1917 to 1947. 
Taylor, Azella L., Carlo Gozzi’s The King 
Stag, a Translation. 
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M.A. 
3328. 


3329. 


M.A. 
3330. 


Ph.D. 
$335- 


3336. 


M.A. 
3337- 


3338. 
3339- 


$349. 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

1943 
Thesis 
Cragen, Rev. Damian Bernard, C. P., A 
Rhetorical Analysis of Five Sermons of 
Cardinal Newman with Special Reference 
to Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 

1947 
Markert, Edward E., A Rhetorical Analy- 
sis of Selected Issues of John Wilkes’ The 
North Briton. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 

1948 
Theses 
Blakely, Donald F., The Development of 
Italian Perspective Scenic Design in the 
Renaissance and Baroque Periods. 
Dean, Margaret Z., Qualifications of In- 
dustrial Conference Leaders. 
George, Maxine Jean, A Comparative 
Study of the Acting Styles of Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Ellen Terry, and Eleonora Duse. 
Wattles, Jervis J., The Use of Oral Tech- 
niques in Industrial Supervisory Train- 
ing and Communication Programs in Four 
Detroit Companies. 
Wilson, John F., Some Evidences of the 
Pedagogical Philosophy and Techniques 
of Quintilian in Modern Speech Educa- 
tion. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

1945 
Theses 
*Goff, Lewin A., The Popular Price Melo- 
drama in with Its 
Origins and Developments in 1890. 
*Smith, Elden Theodore, A Study of Four 


Contemporary Tributary 


America, 1890-1910, 


Theatres, and 
an Evaluation of the Harvard “47” Work- 
shop in Respect to Its Contribution to 
American Theatre Culture. 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 

1947 
Thesis 
Mohr, Phillip Joe, The Radio Listening 
Habits and Program Preferences of Sedg- 
wick County School Children in the 


Fourth to the Ninth Grades. 


1948 
Berger, Clyde C., The Semantic Signifi- 
cance of Human Abnormalities. 
Christensen, Edith, Educational Facilities 
for Cerebral Palsied Children. 
Noeller, Jearldine, Speech in Relation 
to the Visually Handicapped Children. 


M.A. 
$34!- 


3342. 


3345- 


3349- 


M.S. 


3350. 


3351- 


3353- 
3354- 
3355- 


3356. 


3357- 


3359. 


3360. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Theses 1948 

Baker, Roberta Hardy, Producing Re- 
storation and Eighteenth Century Com- 
edies. 

Curry, Myron Morgan, A History and 
Description of College Wired Radio Svys- 
tems in the United States. 

Dalferes, Beverly Elise, Relation of Vocal 
Pitch to Lengths of Resonance Chambers. 
Ewbank, Henry Lee, Jr., A Preliminary 
Historical Survey of the American Lyce- 
um from 1826-1840. 

Haug, Clarence Olaf, The Effects of Non 
Periodic Auditory Masking on the Acuity 
of the Opposite Ear. 

Horowitz, Esther, The Psycho-Gram- 
matic Aspects of Stuttering. 

Kahan, Gerald, Eugene O'Neill's The 
Hairy Ape. 

Kendall, Herbert Bruce, The Rhetoric 
of George William Norris in Three 
Speeches to His Nebraska Constituents 
Work, William, The Development and 
Operational Policies of the Community 
Theatre in America. 

Theses 

Abrams, Sherwin F., Clifford Odets’ Gold- 
en Boy, a Production. 

Davy, Robert L., Comparison of Philos- 
ophies and Program Policies of Ten Edu- 
cational Radio Stations. 

Henning, Elizabeth Sheppard, Porcraits 
in Contemporary Poetry—A Medium for 
the Interpreter’s Growth. 

Hovey, Howard Chauncey, Religious 
Broadcasting in the Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin, Area. 

Hudson, Phyllis Marjorie, Aural Reha- 
bilitation in the Elementary School. 
John, Mary Widrig, Arena Theatre. 
Knauf, Vincent Herbert, The History of 
the Literary Societies at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Murphy, John William, A Content Analy- 
sis of Northern Oratorical League Ora- 
tions. 

Poulos, Thomas H., A Comparison of the 
Acuity and Perceptive Accuracy of Mon- 
aural and Binaural Hearing. 

Reno, Norma J., An Analysis of Speech 
Training in Five Colleges with Newly 
Organized Programs in General Educa- 
tion. 

Ryan, Geraldine F., Preliminary Studies 


for an Experiment in the Psychodramatic 
Treatment of Stage Fright. 
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3361. Smith, David Allen, A Critical Study of 
the Community Service Broadcasts of 
Wisconsin’s Local Radio Stations. 

Ph.D. Theses 

3362. *Erickson, Marceline Louise, Speech 
Training in the Common Schools, Acad- 
emies and High Schools from 1785-4885 
as Revealed by a Study of the Books Used 
in the Schools. 

$363. *Gunderson, Robert G., A Political and 
Rhetorical Study of the 1840 Presidential 
Campaign. 

3364. *Liedman, Jean, Certain Factors In- 
volved in the Discrimination of Vowel 
and Vowel-Like Sounds. 

3365. *White, Melvin Robert, History of Radio 
Regulation Affecting Program Policy. 





SECTION IIT 
INDEX 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 

Action: Facial expression 3128. Motion pic- 
tures in teaching 3196. 

Audiences: Listening 3078, 3137,* 3189, 3193.* 
Theatre 3070. 

Activities: Assembly 3304. Debate g2g0. Dis- 
cussion 3206, 3225, 3235, 3239, 3265, 3331. In- 
dustrial speech 3331, 3333. Reading 3323, 3352. 

Content and Composition: Ethos in 3212.* 
High school texts 3043. Invention and _ style 
3236. Logic 3324. Newspapers as sources 3072. 
Orations 3357. Organization 3043, 3133." Per- 
suasion 3106, 3108, 3134,* 3266,* 3284. 

Emotions: Ethos in 3212,* 3222.* Pain thresh- 
old 3125. Stability 3321. Stage fright 3083, 
3300. 

Language: Semantics 3338, 3346. 

Personality: Abnormalities 3338. Actors 3223.* 
Adjustments 3286. And communication 3085.* 
And esthetic judgment 3066. Ethos 3212,* 3222.* 
Of marginal defectives 3229. Radio teaching of 
3099. Social behavior 3061, 3065, 3068. Stage 
fright 3083, 3360. 

Phonetics and Articulation: American diph- 
thongs 3044.* Children’s (r) 3103. Children’s 
(s) 3109. Of Crawford, Texas 3291. Ear train- 
ing 3208.* Intelligibility 3172. Latin American 
3100, 3294. Noise and intelligibility 93258.* 
Phonemic regression 3210.* Pure tone spectro- 
graphs 3180. Speech acceptability 3214.* South- 
ern mountain 3151. Teaching pronunciation 
gi00. Testing 3130,* 3173. Voiceless consonants 
3141.* Vowels 3364.* Vowels (i) and (u) 3162. 

Thinking: Logic 3324. Organization 3043, 


$133-* 


Voice: Chest resonance 3152. Head and chest 
bone vibration 3220.* Masking and _ hearing 
3345. Nasal 3201, 3230. Pitch 3138.* Pitch and 
resonance 3343. Pure tone spectrographs of 3180. 
Quality and rate 3086.* Structure and met- 
abolic rate 3217.* Velopharyngeal closure 3166, 
3201. 

PUBLIC ADDRESS 

Debating: Joseph G. Cannon’s 3218.* On 
fair employment practices 3283. On League of 
Nations 3218.* Logic in 3324. On the silver 
question 3194. Teaching 3290. 

Discussion: Conditioning for 3206. In educa- 
tion 3239. Of industrial conference leaders 
3331. Leadership and participation in 93235. 
Logic in 3324. Persuasion in 3108. Research in 
3265. 

History: On American in Cuba and Philippines 
3054-*  Bestor on Chautauqua programs 3163. 
Criticism 3209. Of delivery 3211.* The 1840 
presidential campaign 3363.* Lyceum 4150, 
3163, 3344. 

Homiletics: J]. B. Chapman 3236. Fosdick 
3266.* John Ireland 3191. William Miller 3271.* 
Modern 3091. Newman 3328. Sheen 3171, 3282. 
Of Stone 3154. Sunday 3266.* Training in 3264. 

Orators: Benton 3136.* Bryan go8q. Joseph 
G. Cannon 3218.* J. B. Chapman 32936. 
Churchill 3135.* W. M. Evarts 3257.* Fosdick 
3266.* Augustus H. Garland 3153. H. Hamlin 
3156. O. W. Holmes 3093. Archbishop John 
Ireland 3191. Andrew T. Jackson 3284. Hiram 
W. Johnson 3268.* Lucius Q. C. Lamar 3140.* 
Clare Booth Luce 3146. William Miller 3271.* 
Cardinal Newman 3328. George W. Norris 3348. 
Pettigrew 3262. W. Phillips 3090. T. B. Reed 
3219.* F. D. Roosevelt 3132,* 3134,* 3169. Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen 3171, 3282. Barton W. Stone 
3154. Sunday 3266.* H.S. Truman 3169. Book- 
er T. Washington 3106. John Wilkes 3329. D. 
Wilmot 3256. Woodrow Wilson 3259. 

Oratory: N. O. L. 3357. 

Public Speaking: Analysis of 3054.* Criticism 
g209.* Ethos in 3212,* g3222.* Lyceum 3150, 
3163, 3351. Missouri 3194. Religious 3279. 

Rhetoric: Adams 3237. Hugh Blair 3225 
Conceptions of delivery 3211.* In homiletics 
gogi. Invention and style 3236. Quintilian 
3334. Of the silver debate 3194. 


INTERPRETATIVE READING 
Elocution 3155.* In high school 3323. Meas- 
uring effectiveness 3269.% Of poetry 3352. 
Workbook for teaching 3144. 


RapIo 
Acting for 3175. Book of Mormon for 3202. 
Community service and 3361. By council of 
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social agencies 3203. Elementary school 3307, 


3337- Experiment in effectiveness 3143, 3205. 
Listening 3193,* 3337. Missionary 3204. For 
music appreciation 3096. Original broadcasts 


3096, 3099, 3112. Policies in educational 3351. 
Propaganda in 3147. Religious 3171, 3353. Reg- 
ulation of program policy 3365.* Sheen on the 
3171. Teaching 3035, 3095, 3161. Wired pro- 
grams for 3342. Written and ad lib continuity 
$121. 
DRAMATIC ART—THEATRE 

Acting: Civil War 3060. English 3116. Facial 
expression in 3128. Juliet 3165. Period styles in 
go62. Radio 3175. Shakespearean 3240. 

Actors: American 3301. 
War 
3223.* Duse 3322. 


Bernhardt 3332. Civil 
Cornell College 
Elizabeth Rachel Felix 3182.* 
Training 3165. 


go60. Katherine 3176. 
Terry 3332. 

Children’s: Drama for 3232, 3234. Plays 3073, 
3081, 3310.* 

Community and Little Theatre:. Audiences 
3070. Handbook for 3167. Harvard “47” Work- 
shop 3336.* Policies 3349. 

Costuming: For Affairs of Anatol 3111. Cyrano 
de Bergerac 3113. Utah 3305, 3306. Of 
For Hassan Commerce 3110. His- 


Early 
Harriet 3127. 


tory 3048. Juliet 3165. Paola and Francesca 
3255. Teaching 3064. 
Criticism: Henry Irving’s 3170. Mid-nine- 


teenth century 3058.* Taft and 3092. 
Directing and Producing: Arena 3355. Restor- 
ation comedies 3341. For spectacle and realism 
3241. War drama 3164. 
Dramatists-Playwrights-Producers: M. Ander- 
son 3299. Attitudes toward Victorians 3122. Ar- 


thur Bestor 3163. Daly 3273. Glaspell 3115. 
Arthur Hopkins 3159. Eugene O'Neill 3213.* 
Pinero 3317. Saroyan 3123. Shakespeare 3168. 


Volksbiihne Movement 3055.* Yeats 3047. 

History of the Theatre—Abroad: Chungking, 
China 3101. Conventions and devices in 3267.* 
English acting 3116. Elizabeth Rachel Felix 
3182.* Greek concept 3224. Italian 
scenic design 3330. 

History of the Theatre—America: On 
tudes toward war 3187. 


scenic 


atti- 
Civil 
Early the- 


Buildings 3117. 
War 3060, 3221.* Community 3349. 


atre towns 3049. Educational 3052, 3102. Fre- 
mont, Ohio 3038. Hamlet in 3325. Ibsen in 
3326. Melodrama in 3335.* Plays 3057.* Prin- 


cess Stock Co. of Des Moines 3320. Production 
g058.* Puppetry 3037. Russian plays in 3318. 
San Francisco Opera Co. 3315. Theatre Guild 
3040. Trousdale Companies 3190. University 
of South Dakota 3260. University of Utah 3308. 
Yankee 3056.* 


History of the Theatre—General: Acting 3240. 
Costuming 3048. 

Lighting: Intensity 
3124. 


3309. Projects in 3071, 


Motion Pictures: Teaching with 3196. And 
theatre 3053. 
Music: Appreciation 3096. And drama 3177. 


Light opera 3120. Opera 3315. Plays 3276. 
Pageantry: Original 3142. 
Plays: Adaptation of Kristin Lavransdatter 
3243. Adaptation of Tristram 3158. On 
tudes toward war 3187. 


atti- 
Children’s 3073, 3081, 


3310.* On Civil War 3221.* Irish mythology 
3316. Literary material 3057.* Merry Wives of 
Windsor 3273. Original 3036, 3050, 3067, 3073, 
3098, 3126, 3183, 3186, 3276, 3302. Rip Van 


Winkle 3046. Russian 3318. The Sea King, a 


translation 3327. 
Prompt 
Awake and Sing 3228. 


Books—Productions—Interpretations: 
Cinderella of Loreland 
3245. The Emperors New Clothes 3244. The 
Father 3274. Golden Boy 3350. The Hairy 
Ape 3347. The Hasty Heart 3178. Hassan 3249. 
Hay Fever 3226, 3251. Imaginary Invalid 3247. 
Jew of Malta 3254. 
Original 3098. Outward Bound 3261. 
Richelieu The 3227. 
Romeo and Juliet 3034. The Sea Gull 3246, Six 
They 


Winterset 3275. 


Man and the Masses 3314. 
Parnell 
3245. 3250. Romancers 
humanities plays 3075. Sun-Up 3252. 
Knew What They Wanted 3277. 
Puppetry: Tony Sarg 3037. 
Religious: Mysticism 3123. 
Stage and Screen Design and Construction: 
Affairs of Anatole 3111, Buildings 3117. Cyrano 
Func- 


de Bergerac 3113. The equestrian 3200. 


tional 3071. Greek 3224. For Hassan Commerce 


3110. Italian 3330. Merchant of Venice 3124. 
The New Moon 3120. Shoemaker’s Holiday 
3097- 


SPEECH AND HEARING PATHOLOGY 


Analysis: Of abnormalities in 3338. Of cer- 
ebral palsy 3033, 3157. 3339. Congenital lan- 
guage disturbances 3129.* Deaf school graduates 


3107. Delayed speech 3281. Diadochokinetic 


movement children 


3321. Hearing loss 3195. And personality 3229. 


3160. Elementary school 
Speech and hearing 3278. Speech of the visually 
handicapped 3340. Stuttering 3087.* 

Articulation: Ear training for 3208.* 
3321, 3322. 
Testing 3174. Of the vowels 


Elemen- 
tary school children Misarticula- 
tion 3103, 3109. 
3364." 

Hearing: Acoustic Aids 
3192.* Binaural and 
monaural discrimination 3188, 3358. And environ- 


And 


stimulation 3084.* 
Auditory masking 3345. 


ment 3069, 3082. Of former students 3107. 
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intelligibility 3172. Laws on and care of defect- 
ives in 3063. Lip reading 3119. Loss among 
veterans 3195. And phonemic regression 3210.* 
Rehabilitation 3198. Sensitivity 3209.* Speech 
and 3280, 3281. Unilateral 3270.* 

Therapy: Cerebral palsy 3157, 3339. Child- 
ren’s 3303. Curriculum for 3285, 3288, 3295, 
3311. Delayed speech 3280. Dramatics in 3181, 
3360. Elementary school 3322, 3354. Hearing 
go84.* Practical go80. Sound-slide in 3076. 
Stutterers 3312. Teacher training in 3088, 3231. 

Stuttering: Bibliography on 3114. Electroen- 
cephalographic study of 3215.* Evaluative be- 
havior in 3139.* Parents and 3087,* 3179. Pro- 
gram for 3312. Psychoanalysis and 3272. Psycho- 
grammatic study of 3346. Reduction of 3131.* 
And rheumatic fever 3238. 

Surveys: Boulder, Colorado public schools 
go41. Cache County, Utah 3313. Hearing 3063, 
Jackson, Mississippi 3074. Western Nebraska 
3059- 

EDUCATION 

Analysis of Needs and Abilities: Brooklyn Col- 
lege students 3039. Elementary teachers 3184. 
Michigan State College 3185. Speech and Hear- 
ing Correction 3041, 3059, 3069, 3074. Of the 
visually handicapped 3338. 

Articulation and Pronunciation: Discrimina- 
tion in 3362.* Ear training for 3208.* Element- 
ary school children 93321, 3322, 3354. Latin 
American 3100, 3294. Teaching 3100. Testing 
3130," 3173, 3174. Third grade children 3103, 
3109. 

Assembly and Auditorium: In Utah 3304. 

sibliography: For stutterers 3114. 

Books—Manuals—Syllabi: Fundamentals 3297. 
In early schools 3362.* High school texts 3043. 
Littke community theatre 3167. Logic in 3324. 
For oral interpretation 3144. 

Colleges and Universities: Actors 93223.* 
Brooklyn College 3039. Columbia College 3045.* 
Fundamentals 3039, 3199, 3297. Harvard “47” 
workshop 3336.* Iowa 3133.* Michigan State 
College 3185. Oratory 3357. Radio 3035, 3095, 
3342. 3351. South Dakota 3260. Speech in gen- 
eral education 3359. Speech laboratories 3289. 
Theatre in 3051, 3070. Utah 3308. Wisconsin 
literary societies 3356. 

Curriculum—Courses of Study: Dramatics 
3051, 3102, 3104, 3287. Elementary schools 3149. 
Fundamentals 3199, 3298. General education in 
college 3359. Junior high school 3296. Radio 
speech 3035, 3095. Speech correction 3285, 
3288, 3295, 3311. Teacher training 3088. 

Debating and Discussion: In education 3239. 
In Oklahoma 3225. Research 3265. Teaching 
3290. 
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Dramatics: Actors 3223.* Children’s 3073, 
3081, 3232, 3234, 3310." Contest 3233. College 
3070. Director's qualifications 3145. Educational 
history of go52. Festivals 3242. In “47” work- 
shop 3363.* High school 3052, 3104, 3253, 3287. 
In liberal arts 3051. In South Dakota 3260. In 
speech therapy 3181. Teaching 3064, 3102. In 
Utah 3308. 

Elementary Schools: Boulder, Colorado 3041. 
Misarticulation 3103, 3109. Music appreciation 
by radio 3096. New Orleans 3149. Radio 3307, 
3337- Speech correction in 3041, 3074, 3080, 
3321, 3322. 3354. Survey 3077. Testing articu 
lation 3173. 

Exercises: For teacher training 3088. 

Fundamentals Courses: Brooklyn College 3039. 
For freshmen 3199. Organization in 3133.* 
Secondary schools 3298. Texts 3397. 

History: Columbia College 3045.* In early 
American schools 3362.* Elocution in 3155.* 
Literary societies in 3356. Theatre go52. Uni- 
versity of South Dakota 3260. University of 
Utah 3308. 

Methods: Acoustical stimulation 3084.* Booth 
Lowery 3148. Conditioning discussion 3206. 
Debate 3290. Discussion 3239. Dramatics in 
correction 3181, 3360. Ear training 3208.* In 
fundamentals 3297. For the homebound 3288. 
For industry 3333. Laboratory 3289. Listening 
3137.* Mannequins for costuming 3064. Motion 
picture 3196. With noise 3258.* Psychodram- 
atic 3181, 3360. Quintilian 3334. Sound-slide 
3076. Speech correction in go80, 3231, 3322. 
Teaching acting 3105. Training ministers 3264. 
Visual-auditory-stimulation 3100. 

Oral Reading: High school 3323. Measuring 
3289.* Work book for 3144. 

Radio: College wired 93342. Elementary 
school 3307, 3337- For music appreciation 3096. 
Policies 3351. Teaching 3035, 3095, 3161. 

Secondary Schools: Discussion 3235. Funda- 
mentals 3298. Junior 3296. Oral reading 3323. 
Radio 3161. State activity leagues 3042. Texts 
on organizaton 3043. Theatre 3052, 3104, 3253, 
3237. 

Surveys: Assemblies 3304. Deaf school gradu- 
ates 3107. In elementary schools 3077. Laws on 
and care of hearing 3063. Speech and hearing 
correction 3041, 3059, 3069, 3074, 3311, 3313- 
Speech laboratories 3289. State activity leagues 
goy2. Utah crippled children 3303. 

Teaching Training: Attitudes 3197. Element- 
ary 3184. In speech correction 3088, 3231. Speech 
proficiency in 3293. 

Theory: Adjusting students 3286. Administra- 
tors’ public relations 3118. Booth Lowery 3148. 
Communication and social patterns 3061, 3065, 
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3068. Guidance and 
counseling in 3292. For industry 3333. Organ- 


Personal 3263. Program planning 


Esthetic judgment 3066. 


ismic 3300. 
3163. Research in 3265. 

Testing and Rating: Analysis of test failures 
3174. Ethos 
Hearing and intelligibility 3172. Lip reading 
3119. Oral reading 3269.* Personality 3086.* 


3185. Articulation 3173, 3222.* 


Pronunciation 3130.* Speech acceptability 
3214.* Speech rating 3319. Teachers’ attitudes 
3197- 


Values—Results: Assembly 3304. Communica- 
tion course 3079. Of course in listening 3189. 
Oral reading 3323. Training with noise 3258.* 
Visual aids 3064. 


INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF DEGREES By NUMBER 


Alabama, University of 3033-3034 


Baylor University 3935 
3036-3038 


3039-30 {O 


Bowling Green State University 
Brooklyn College 


Colorado, University of "3041-3043 
Columbia University, T. C. 3044-3045 
Cornell University 3046-3058. 
Denver, University of 3059-3087 
Florida, University of 3088-3089 
Illinois, University of 3090-3094 
Indiana State Teachers College 

at Terre Haute 3095-3096 
Indiana University 3097-3100 
Iowa, State University of 3101-3141 
Kansas State College 3142-3144 


Kent State University 
Louisiana State University 
Maine, University of 
Marquette University 
Miami University 
Michigan, University of 
Michigan State College 
Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, University of 
Nebraska, University of 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
Oklahoma, University of 
Pennsylvania State College 
Purdue University 

South Dakota, University of 
Southern California, University of 
Stanford University 

Syracuse University 

Tennessee, University of 
Texas, University of 

Texas Christian University 
Utah, University of 

Utah State Agricultural College 
Washington, State College of 
Washington, University of 
Washington | University 
Wayne University 
Western Reserve University 
Wichita, University of 
Wisconsin, University of 


3145 
3146-3155 
3156 

3157 
3158-3159 
3160-3182 
3183-3186 
3187-3193 
3194 
3195-3199 
3200-3223 
3224-3229 
3230-3231 
3232-325 
3256-3257 
3258 
3259-3264 
) 1 


5-327 
72-3278 
3279-3283 
3284 
3285-3298 
3299-3300 
3301-3310 
3311-3313 
3314 
3315-3327 
3328-3329 
3339-3334 
3335-3330 
3337-3340 
3341-3365 
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